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INTRODUCTION 


The aphorisms of Patanjali on the Yoga Sutras are contained in 
four chapters and are nearly two hundred in number. The author of 
the aphorisms is said to be the same Patairjali who wrote the famous 
commentary on Panini’s aphorisms, under the name of the Mahabhasya 
or the Great, Commentary. Another work is also attributed to him — the 
great work on Medicine. If so, he was not only a great Grammarian 
and a great Philosopher, but a Great physician. He prescribed for the 
body, mind and spirit all three. The age of Patanjali is now generally 
fixed at three centuries before Christ.® . 

The word Yoga comes from a Sanskrit root, which means “ to go to 
trance, to meditate ”, Others however derive it from a root which means 
to join ; and Yoke in English is said to be the same word as Yoga, Both 
roots are feasible — in the case of the root to join, Yoga would mean the 
science that teaches the method of joining the human soul with God. 

The philosophy of Patanjali is essentially Dualistic. The divas or 
Purusas or human egos are separate individual entities and exist from 
eternity ; so is also Prakriti, and so also Pvara or God. It thus believes 
in three Eternal co-existent principles, the God, the man and the matter.. 

But Man is found to be involved in Matter, to have fallen from its 
pristine state of purity. The aim of Yoga is to free (viyoga) man from the 
meshes of matter. But, the highest form of matter is mind — the Chitta 
(a term which would include that which is technically known as manas, 
as Ahafikara and as Buddhi). The students of Sahkhya need not be told 
that the first product of Prakriti or the Root-Matter is Mahat or the Great 
Principle— the Bucldhi, then comes the Ahafikara or I-principle — the 
matter through which can function the I-ness : and then the Manas or 
the matter which is the vehicle of thought. These three vehicles — the 
thought- vehicle (manas;, the I-vebicle (Ahafikara), the Pure-Reason- 
vehicle ■ (Bucldhi)— constitute Chitta or the subtlest form of Matter. To 
free man from the fetters of this Chitta is thus the problem of Yoga. 

The man when freed from all vehicles, remains in his own form 
called svarapa. It is not made of Prakritic matter. It is the body which 
belongs to man -is part of man from eternity— the body in which he 


* See Dr. Bajen&ra Laia Mitral preface to bis Edition of the Yoga Aphorisms of 
Patanjali an cl also his paper on Gonikaputra and Gonardiya as Names of Patanjali, pp. 261 
et of the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal for 1883, 
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dwells in mukti in super-celestial worlds. It is the body in which the 
Triune God is directly active — lifvara, Pr&na and $ri — or the Father, the 
Son and the Holy Ghost. This svarupa— deha, is the body of Prana— the 
body of Christ of the Gnostics. This is the incorruptible undecaying 
body, the spiritual body. 

But when man is not in his Own-Form (Svarupa), he functions 
naturally in the lower vehicles, and his form is there the form of his vehicles 
— whether it be of Buddhic, Aliaftkaric or Manasic matter. In fact the man 
of Psychology is this triad— Ahafikara, Buddhi and Manas. 

The human consciousness in whatever lower body it may (unction 
is always a dual consciousness— it must be alternately pleasurable or 
painful. Pleasure and pain are the marks of consciousness functioning 
in Chitta. The Svardpa consciousness is only above all pains. 

Next to this prirhary division of all consciousness, as regards their 
nature ; the consciousness as regards its quality is five-fold : (1) it may be 

a true consciousness of some objective reality something which is out- 
side. the man and his vehicles : or (2) it may be an incorrect consciousness 
of outward reality, (3; or it may be a hallucination, (4) or it may be non- 
perception of anything external but of rest. (5) Or it may be the revi \ - 
ing of old perceptions. In other words, the consciousness looked at 
from the subjective or emotional point of view is either pleasurable or 
painful ; looked at from the objective or cognitional point of view it is (i! 
true perceptions, (ii) false perceptions, (iii) hallucinations, (iv) sleep and 
(v) memory. 

Thus both the emotional and the intellectual aspect o! (lie ('hit ta. 
or the triune Man is to be checked. But how is it to be checked. 4 he 
answer is by constant practice and want of attachment or Dispassion. 
There must be constant exertion to keep the mind on one point. Ibis 
is called Abhyasa. The intellectual functioning of the Chitta is to he 
checked by abhyasa — putting the mind to think of one object, and as 
soon as it strays away from it to bring it back again to the same point. 
This Practice or Abhyasa, steadily persevered in would make the mind 
one-pointed, with the help of viveka or discrimination. 

As regards the emotional sides of tire mind, it must be checked by 
Vairagya or dispassion, Pleasure or Pain, attraction or repulsion, love 
and hatred can be controlled only by this world-weariness-realisation that 
there is nothing in this world or the next worth striving after, worth 
desiring or worth hating. The highest form of Vairagya will be attained 
when one will realise his separateness from all Prnkritic vehicles— when 
he can say “ 1 am not Body, or Desire, or Mind, or Beasou or I-ness,” 



Tile state of Samadhi or trance induced by Practice and Dispassion 
is two-fold— Samp raj llata and Asamprajn&ta. In the first, the man has 
shut off from his consciousness all external impressions, but his internal 
self-initiated activities have not ceased. In the other even these are 
stopped. : , 

There are some entities whose consciousness is in a state of Sama- 
dhi naturally, who have not to acquire it by any exertion. These are the 
classes of beings called Videhas and Prakritilayas. Their consciousness 
is cosmic. The Videhas are Devas. They are Mukta from the begin- 
ning: but in some future kalpa they may come into the world-cycle. 
The Prakrijtilayas are adhikari Purusas, the great office-holders in the 
cosmic hierarchy. They are the perfect ones of the past kalpa. 

In the case, however, of ordinary entities— for the Videhas and the 
Prakritilayas do not stand in need of Yoga— -the method of suppressing 
Chitta-functions consists in having faith, energy, retentive memory, medi- 
tation and wisdom. One must cultivate these qualities in order to 
become a successful Yogi. 

The success is quicker according to the amount of energy put in 
by the person in his practice. But the best and the safest method of 
Yoga is the love of God. Loving God with all one’s heart and soul, 
would quickly bring about the cessation of all mental functions. Clod is 
a spirit untouched by sorrow, action and its fruition. He is Omniscient, 
He is the Teacher of all, and from eternity. His mystic name is Om. 
One must recite this Om constantly meditating on its letters and their 
imports ; and thus all obstacles to concentration will be removed, and 
the Inner Self will manifest itself. The obstacles to concentration are 
disease, languor, doubt, lieed lessn ess, laziness, sensuality, delusion, &c., 
mentioned in 1. 30. But when the mind is concentrated, there is no pain 
or despondency, no fidgetiness, no difficulty of breathing. To attain 
concentration and remove these obstacles the aspirant must practise to 
fix liis attention on One Point, One Truth. Of course the highest 
Truth is God and so the constant attitude of the mind should be God- 
pointed. 

The aspirant must strictly regulate his conduct as regards others, 
lie must show happiness and feel happiness when dealing with those 
who are happy. Let him have no feeling of jealousy towards them. He 
must show compassion towards those who are suffering. He must not 
be callous to the miseries of others. He must be complacent towards the 
virtuous, and hate not the sinner. These are the moral attributes that he 
must try to cultivate. 
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There are however, some particular methods which quickly bring 
about concentration ; one of them is the regulation of the breath. The 
monotony of slowly breathing in and breathing out brings about hyp- 
nosis. Fixing the attention on various parts of the body, such as the 
tip of the nose, palate, &e., are also helpful. The astral senses are deve- 
loped by this means, and when the practitioner gets first hand knowledge 
of astral sights, sounds, &c., his doubts are removed, and lie feels more 
earnestness in pursuing the path. 

If the astral development is not wanted, the practitioner may 
concentrate his attention on the light in the heart : and upon the thought 
“ I am.’ 5 This also steadies the mind. 

Or he may fix his attention on some great and holy saint or sage- — 
such as Zoroaster, the Buddha, the Christ, &c. 

Or he may fix his attention on the objects of Ins dreams. Some- 
times in dream he may be .shown a great Deva or a great Teacher. 
Let him not reject it as fancy. By fixing his attention on it he may 
acquire steadiness of mind. 

Or he may fix his attention on the ideas that pass through his mind 
just before he goes to sleep, the pictures that arise when one is half-awake 
and half-asleep — the hypnopompic (as Myers calls them). Or he may fix 
his attention on the pictures that one sees just before awakening— the 
hypnogogic. If he can fix his attention on these, he may easily pass into 
hypnosis* yf I 1 ■■ • . ,y dddhi : ; v C d; -y ■ y ; ■; - ; ■ " " ) , 

By such concentration all mental impurities are removed, and the 
mind becomes like a pure crystal that reflects truly and correctly all 
objects that are presented to it. They are no longer distorted pictures 
or dim and dull reflections of outer verities. The mental vehicle is 
purified, and the knowlege that now arises is far more true than 
any knowledge that he had before. The mind however enters as an 
element in every such knowledge, and the past, ideas and memories 
tinge such knowledge. This state is called Savitarka or mixed up 
* trance. But when the mind reflects only the object, without adding 
to it anything from its own associations and store house, it is pure 
idea and is Nirvitarka Samadhi. In this state the light of the Self shines 
, out on purified mind. It is not only a pure crystal that faithfully reflects 
the outer objects, but it is illumined, as if it were, by a light which was 
dormant within its own inmost centre. Such a mind is called The Truth- 
bearing mind. It has truth within it and truth without — a mass of truth 
—a tree carrying the fruit of truth— a female full with truth. Up to this 
time the objects of the mind were mere ideas and inferences, mere thoughts* 
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Now the contents of the mind are things, the very things as it were, and 
not merely thoughts of things. The mind modifies itself, as it were, into 
the very thing itself ; and thus the thing is known more truly and essenti- 
ally than, it was known ever before. In this state of the mind, the time 
and space cannot impede the perception of the object. The object may 
be inside a box, behind a wall or hundreds of miles off, the mind faithfully 
reproduces it. The object may be the subtlest and the minutest, not visi- 
ble even under the strongest microscope, the mind reproduces it. For it 
no longer depends upon the senses for its knowledge, but has become the 
all-sense itself. In this wav the mind becomes the highest sensory 
by constant practice the mind gets into the habit of reflecting the trance 
objects. But even this habit is ultimately to he conquered if one wishes 
to rise to the higher levels of what is called the seedless trance. 

The first chapter thus, in fifty-one aphorisms, gives what may be 
called the theory or the science of Yoga. An ardent and intelligent person 
can learn enough from this chapter alone to become a practical Yogin. 
But for men of ordinary intellect more detailed teaching is necessary. 
The second chapter enters into such teaching. It may be called the art 
of Yoga — the technique of it. 

The art of Yoga consists in bringing under control and purifying 
the three lower vehicles of man— namely the body, the mind and the 
spiritual Self — the astro-physical, mental, and the causal bodies. The 
astro-physical body is to be purified and brought under control by what 
are called ascetic practices,— early rising, bathing, fasting, bearing hard- 
ships, etc., in short all that go under the name of tapas — or austerities. 
The mental body must be purified and strengthened by study by acquir- 
ing knowledge. An ignorant person cannot be a Yogi. The causal or 
spiritual body is to be developed by entire devotion to God. Thus an 
athiest cannot be a true Yogi. 

These three helps — austerities, study and resignation to the will of 
God-r facilitate trance and remove “ afflictions.” The “ affliction ” is the 
technical name of certain intellectual and emotional weaknesses to which 
all human beings are liable. They are five in number. (1) The first is the 
Nescience or Wrong Notion of things objective — mistaking the non-eternal 
for the eternal, the impure for the pure, the painful for the pleasurable, 
the non-Self for the Self. (2) Wrong notion about things subjective— iden- 
tifying one’s Self with the vehicles in which the Self functions, taking the 
bodies for the soul. These, two are intellectual defects. (3) The third is 
the emotional weakness. It is the desire nature of man, which runs after 
things pleasant. (4) The fourth also is emotional-hatred of things that 
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give pain. Thus these two — love and hatred — are emotional defects. 
The fifth defect is neither intellectual nor emotional"— it is instinctive— 
the instinct of .self-preservation — the instinctive fear of death — the Love 
of life. These are the five “ afflictions ” of Yoga — Avidya, Asmita, Ruga, 
Dve^a and Abhiuive>a — Nescience, Egoism, love and hatred and instinctive 
dread of death. These “afflictions” are destroyed by meditation and the 
methods already mentioned. 

These “ afflictions ” are the root of the body of transmigration, the 
root of re-incarnation, of birth, life and suffering. The pleasure ami pain 
which a man suffers are the result of his past acts, the virtuous acts are 
the seed of pleasure, the vicious of pain. The word “ affliction ” is thus 
a purely technical term, for it includes the high heavenly pleasure also 
which is the result of virtuous actions. But in the philosophy of Yoga — 
as well as that of Safikhya — all such pleasures are also considered as pains : 
because philosophically the world is painful, all its experiences, even those 
which people call pleasurable, are painful to the philosopher. This is 
stated in the memorable aphorism 11. 15, p. 100. 

All world-experience being thus painful, the philosopher seeks to 
find, the root-cause of this experience and this is the conjunction of the 
kuower and the knowable — the Self and the not-Self. Because man is tied 
with mind, and cannot extricate himself from, the embraces of mind-matter 
that he suffers. When he masters the mind, and is not her slave, then 
there is no pain— there is no necessary experiencing of "joy and sorrow. 
The non-ego to which the man is tied has the three well-known attributes 
or Gunas — the Satfcva, Rajas and Tamas — the Light, the Activity and 
the Inertia— is the source of all elements, and producer of all sensations 
and senses. 

The Yoga system of cosmogony is the same as that of the 
Safikhya, so far as the evolution of the world-elements out of the 
Primordial matter called Prakriti is concerned. ft is summarised 
in II. 19. 

What is the nature of the Self ? This question naturally arises after 
one has learned the nature of the non-Self. The man is pure conseiouness ; 
and the non-Self exists for him. If man is pure consciousness, how does 
lie perceive the non-Self? He knows the non-ego by a sort of reflex ac- 
tion. The mind catches the reflection of the non-Self ; and. the Alan be- 
comes conscious of that reflection. The Man is thus the seer of the 
pictures in the mind. The non-ego or the knowable thus exists for the 
sake of the Alan. In the state of Mukti, there exists no knowable for that 
Mam- Though to the Perfect Man there is no knowable, it does not 
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mean that the knowable ceases to exist, it exists with regard to the other 
souls that have not readied perfection. : ' ' 

A question is often asked : If the ultimate goal is the separation of 
man from the non-Self, the knowable, why was this conjunction between 
two brought about ? Why was man tied, down to non-Self, to matter- 
mind. The answer to this is : in order that Man may perfect his nature by 
acquiring all experiences and passing through them. Unless the Alan 
learns all that the Matter-Mind has to teach, the conjunction is not: 
broken. The effective cause of this conjunction lies in the Avidyft — the 
Wrong Notion. When therefore the Avidyft or Nescience is removed, the 
conjunction is removed and the Man shakes of the eternal burden. How 
is the Avidyft to be removed. " The Avidyft being Wrong Notion, can be 
removed only by Right Notion called Viveka-Khyftti or Discriminative 
knowledge. This discriminative knowledge has seven stages — four deal- 
ing with the phenomenal knowledge and three with the mental or subjec- 
tive notions : as described in II. 27. It is on reaching this that the title 
of Adept or Kusala is given to the Yogi. 

The acquisition of this Adeptship is through the practice of eight- 
fold Yoga. The famous phrase Astaftga Yoga refers to this. The eight 
accessories of Yoga are enumerated in II. 29. Five of these are external, 
as if, compared with the last three. The eight aft gas are so important 
that, it can well bear repetition here 

First, Practise Restraint i.e., be moral. This restraint or Yarna con- 
sists of five sub-divisions : (a) Do not kill or injure any being. Be kind 
to all. Ahimsm (6) Speak and act truth, (e) Steal not, nor acquire illicit 
gains. (cT; Practise continence and celibacy, (e) Be not avaricious. These 
are universal rules. 

Second Niyama or Observance. This is also five-fold : (a) Be clean 
in body and mind. (?>) Be contented, (c) Practise asceticism and austerity. 
(d) Study sacred books. ( e ) Be devoted to God. 

While practising Yama and Niyama, if obstacles arise, always try 
to think of the opposite quality. If he feels a strong desire to tell a 
falsehood, let him not fight the desire, by a frontal attack, by checking it. 
Let him substitute the opposite desire — the beauty of truthfulness. If 
he hates another, let him think of the good qualities of that man. If he 
is in danger of breaking the vow of celibacy, let him think of the glorious 
future of the Brahmachftri. Pratipaksa Bh ft vana— thinking of the contrary 
is the key of success. It is the great strategy in this moral battle, and 
is embodied in If. 33. The moral qualities mentioned in Yarna, must be 
absolutely observed— no sophistical diminution of their absolute nature 
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is allowed to the Yogi. To him the moral laws are absolute. Tims the 
first rule of Ahirftsa says “ kill not. ” This is an absol u te nil e. There can- 
not be any exceptions or reservations. The enemies of the country, the 
renegades of religion, the blasphemers of sages and saints, the murderer, 
the criminal — kill none. To Yogi the vow of non-killing is absolute. He 
must not kill even in self-defence of himself or of his near and dear ones. 
Hence the rule says : “ They (Yama) are the great, vow universal, and not 
limited by caste, country, age and condition.” (11. 31). So also with 
truth. One must not lie for the sake of one’s country or State or Br.ifunana 
or cow, &c. Not only this : there are certain omissions which become 
as bad as actual commissions of these sins. He incurs sin if lie causes 
another to do it or permits its being done. 

The Third Aftga of Yoga is Asana or posture. .No particular pos- 
ture is obligatory, but the posture must be such as is steady and easy ; 
not painful or irksome. The various postures given in books of Hatha. 
Yoga such as Gherantia Samhitii or rfiva Samhita are useful as physical 
exercises, for the otherwise sedentary Yogi. 

The Fourth Aftga of Yoga is the much abused Pranayama or the 
Regulation of breath. The Yoga has come to mean, in the thoughts of 
many, posturing and nose-closing. But the right regulation of breath as 
a mental and physical effect was pointed out long ago. The western 
science has come, to recognise its ad vantages ami books of Breathing 
are not as rare now as they were when we first wrote about it in 
1882. 

The Fifth Aftga of Yoga is PratyAhnra or Abstraction. If is a state 
of catalepsy when the senses do not come into contact with their objects. 
It is the state of the inhibition of the senses. A pi-t. ■! may bo lire I near 
the ear of the Yogi and he will not hear it. Ammonia may be held under 
his nostrils and he will not smell it, and so on. 

All the above five ai’e Bahiraftga .or the external. The internal 
Yoga which has to deal with the mind and mind alone consists of the last 
three A ft gas. Dhfirafta, Dhyana and Sam Adit i. 

The third chapter gives a description of this Antarahga Yoga. The 
Dhlrafta, Dhyana and Samildhi are collectively called Sarimtum. 

When the stage of catalepsy is reached, the Yog! fixes his mind on 
any particular portion of his body. This holding the mind in si particular 
part is DhAvaftA or concentration. 

The continuation of the mental effort to keep the mind there is 
Dhyfina or meditation. 

This meditation (DhyAnal turns into SamAdhi or contemplation 
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when the Self is lost as if it were, the object of meditation alone remains 
in the mind and shines out alone. 

This Samyama — concentration, meditation and contemplative trance is 
the great instrument of acquiring all knowledge of supersensuous verities. 
Tt is the strong search light of the mind which turned on any object 
reveals its inmost core. It is the great light of wisdom —Praj fi&loka. 

This Samyama must be applied to plane after plane of nature, 
physical, astral, mental, &e. One cannot jump to a higher plane, leaving 
off an intermediate plane — the progress is gradual. 

The Yogi who has mastered Samyama as regards a higher plane 
should not desecrate this faculty by employing it in lower planes. He 
who by Samyama, has learnt communion with Grod, should not waste his 
faculty in thought reading, clairvoyance, bringing messages from the dead 
to the living or rice versa. He should not squander his energy in hunting 
up the past records' in the astral light, nor the shadows of the future in 
tho. Brahmic Idea. 

What is the state of mind in Samadhi and Nirodha ? Is it a state 
of perfect quiescence of the mental body ? As regards the mental body 
it is a state of perfect stillness so far as the vehicle is concerned, but it is 
a state of great molecular motion in the mental body itself. The molecules 
of the mental body are thrown in a very high state of vibration, though 
the body in all appearance is in perfect calm. This vibration of the mo- 
lecules of the mental body, becomes by practice, rhythmic and this rhyth- 
mic flow is the mental peace of Samadhi. The swing of the vibration lies 
between one-pointed ness and all-pointed ness — between the contraction 
to a point and expansion to embrace a whole universe. That which ap- 
pears to be the stillness of Samadhi is perhaps the highest acti vity possible. 
Even what is called, one-pointed ness; is itself a state of utmost activity. 
When the mind is one-pointed it does not mean that one idea is indelib- 
ly impressed on the mind like an engraving on a stone, but that the mind 
is working so quickly that the image of one is formed in no time as it 
were, destroyed in no time as it were, and former] again. This quick succes- 
sions of the same form is one-pointedness. In ordinary states one idea is 
followed by another idea. In one-p.ointedness the same idea vanishes 
and re-appears again and again. Thus what is called fixing the mind to 
a thought is really making the mind reproduce one thought over and over 
again, in the utmost quickness of succession, without the intrusion of any 
foreign thought. Y-'.v . 

The third chapter then gives a list of psychic powers and how to 
acquire them by applying Sarpyama. The power of knowing the past, 
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present and future is by making Samyama on three-fold modifications 
which all objects are constantly undergoing -(III. 13). 

Methods are laid down as how to acquire the memory of past births, 
how to read the thoughts of others, how to disappear from sight, how to 
get strength, how to see through closed doors, how to know the solar 
system and astronomy &c., &c. These methods have a meaning only for 
him who knows the practice of Sasnyama. Without that no amount of 
thinking on the solar plexus will give one a knowledge of internal anato- 
my &c, ' 

The fourth chapter deals with Kaivalya or final emancipation —the 
realisation by Man that he is separate from Mind-Matter. 

The psychic powers or Siddhis are either innate, or produced 
through the means of medicinal drugs, or suggestion of Mantra, or asce- 
ticism or contemplation. Some are born psychics as Kapil a, Sweden- 
borg, &c. Temporary psychic powers may be acquired through anaes- 
thetics, such as chloroform, hashish &c, Psychic faculties may be 
developed by the recitation of certain Mantras, or the suggestion of sound. 
Some persons have acquired psychic powers through austerities. The 
fifth or contemplation is the method of this Yoga system. 

The born psychics are those who had practised Yoga in their past 
lives. They are like eggs in which the bird has already fully formed ~~ 
break the shell and the bird comes out. But ordinary men are eggs that, 
require hatching for lives to make the bird. The born psychics are 
like a field by the side of a reservoir of water on a higher level. It only 
requires the opening of the sluice to flood the field with water. It 
only requires some exciting cause to make a born psychic a developed 
Yogi. Ordinary men are however like fields, which are away from any 
source of water, and which require to be irrigated by bringing water from 
a distance, with great exertion, in this life. A Yogi, having attained 
the power of Samfidhi, sets about destroying his past karmas. All knr- 
mas may he divided into three classes : (1; The acts done in the past whose 
consequences the man must suffer in the present life : the karmas to 
expiate which he has taken the present birth or incarnation. They are 
the ripe karmas (Prarabdha). (2) The karmas done in the past, but which 
are not ripe, and will have to be expiated in some future life. They are 
the stores! karmas or unripe ySanchifa). (3) The karmas which a man 
creates in his present life, and which have to be expiated in a future or 
the present life. This last kind of act- -the fresh karmas, can be stop- 
ped. By devotion to the Lord and doing everything in a spirit of ser- 
vice, no fresh karmas are generated. The incurring of debt is stopped. 
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does not trouble himself about ibis. But the unripe or stored harm as 
require a future birth. It is here that the Yoga is of the greatest prac- 
tical. importance. The Yogi is not bound to wait for future lives in 
order to get an opportunity to pay off the debt of sanehita kaj mas. He 
simultaneously creates a.ll the bodies that those sanehita karmas require 
•—through those bodies expiates* all his karmas simultaneously. Every 
one of such, body has a chitta or mentality of its own, This is the 
Nil lmum-ch itta or the Artificial mind — 1 ike the Pseudo-Personalities 
of hypnotic trance. These artificial minds arise simultaneously like 
so many sparks from the aliafikaric matter of the Yogi’s Self, and they 
ensoul the artificial bodies created for them These artificial bodies 
with artificial minds in them walk through (lie earth in hundreds— 
they are distinguished from ordinary men by the fact that they are 
perfectly methodical in all their acts, and automatic in their lives. All 
the§e artificials are controlled by the consciousness of the Yogi. One 
consciousness controlling hundred automatons. Every one of these 
automatons has a particular destiny, a particular portion of the sanehita 
karma to exhaust. As soon as that destiny is fulfilled, the Yogi with- 
draws his ray from it, and the man 13 dies a sudden death — a heart 
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Tendency is memory. The essence of memory is converted into ten- 
dency. Die tendencies with which a man is born are the extracts of ali 
the memories of a particular kind. The events of the past life are not 
remembered, but from the tendencies of the present life one can easily 
infer what those events must have been to give rise to these tendencies. 
Ihe surgical operation may be forgotten, because performed under 
chloroform, or in infancy, but from the nature of the cicatrice one can * 
infer what must have been the nature of the operation. Therefore the 
smriti (memory) and Sarhskara (tendency or habit") are really one (eka 
rupatva' IV, 9. Acts produce habits, habits lead to acts — the circle of 
vasana is eternal, and begiuningless. Is it possible to break this chain 
of habits and acts, acts and habits. Juana is the only means. Through 
-J liana alone is possible to destorv this inexorable chain of causation. 

Now what is this Jnftna or wisdom? It is the realisation of the 
distinction between the Pnrusa or Spirit, and Prakriti or mind-matter- 
energy. Punisa is pure consciousness or rather Chitiifokfi— -power of 
consciousness. By his Proximity to Prakriti (mind-energy-matter) it 
induces in the latter his quality. This induction takes place in the 
purest part of Prakriti in the Buddhic-essence (the mental portion of 
Prakriti) : Just as soft iron becomes magnetised by its proximity to iron. 
Thus chiti-sfakti or consciousness is two-fold, the pure consciousness of 
the spirit or spiritual consciousness, and the consciousness of the Buddhi- 
sattva or mental consciousness. The pure Buddhisattva (devoid of Rajas 
and Tarnas) reflects the spirit and appears like spirit and is mistaken for 
it. The Juana consists in the discrimination of this difference realising 
that the Ohitta is the instrument and not the Self. In the state of Satna- 
clhi, when this highest knowledge is realised, then arises the positive 
activity of the Spirit. Up to this time the effort was in a sense negative 
only — separating the Spirit from mind-energy-matter. When this separa- 
tion is realised, then the Spirit manifests its own attributes fully. This 
manifestation of the attributes (dharma) of the Spirit on its own plane 
above the planes of Prakriti (mind-energy-matter) is the highest form 
of Samadhi. It is positive Samfulhi and is called Dharina-mcgha samadhi. 
Dharma means highest activity, above the sphere of causation ; where the 
actions are neither white, black nor grey, an activity that leads to the 
highest end of Mau— an activity which is the highest end of Man. It is 
called megha or cloud, because this state of Samadhi rains such Dharma 
—is full of Dharma and Dharma alone. Ii is the cloud which showers all 
blessing on the lower planes— while the Man himself basks in the Light 
of the Eternal Sun. Every Mukta Yogi is a Dhanna-megha-- the Cloud 
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OH AFTER THE FIRST, ON TRANCE (RAMADHI.) 

Sutra i. 

i ^ <* 9 ; 

1. Now 1 a revised text 3 of Yoga. 2 
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wrafa 3F>r?r m snrsrrSrT ^fi i & « 

facnKtgiT?rT ^rt3h?t wR^TT^ftnrnfFcT ^ftsrfli^rwrw: i 

Rest^ra; II \ ti 

VYASA’S commentary. 

“Now.” This word hero denotes undertaking. A test giving a revised 
critical teaching of Yoga is to be understood as having been undertaken. 

Yoga is contemplation (Samadhi, trance), and it is a characteristic 
of the mincl pervading all its planes. The planes of the mind are : — 
Wandering (Ksiptaj ; Forgetful (Mudha); Occasionally steady or distracted 
(Vikaipta) ; One-pointed (Ekagra) ; and Restrained (Niruddha), 
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Of these the contemplation. in. the occasionally steady mind does 
not fall under the heading of Yoga., because of unsteadiness appearing 
in close sequence. That however, which in the one-pointed mind, fully 
shows forth an object existing as such in its most perfect form, removes 
the afflictions, loosens the bonds of karma and thus inclines it towards 
restraint, is said to be the Cognitive Trance (Samprajfiata Samadhi). And 
we shall explain further that this is accompanied by philosophical curiosity 
(vitarka), meditation (vichara), bliss (finanda), and egoism (asmita). 

When however all the modifications come under restraint, the 
trance is ultra-cognitive f Asamprajiiata Sa.mad.hi). 

: ' • VACHASPATX’S GLOSS. 

Bhagavan Pafcanjnli here composed the aphorism, “ Now a revised text of Yoga,” with 
the object of stating briefly the subject of the treatise he desired to write, so that it may 
attract the intelligent student and also that the reader may be aide to understand w li h ease. 

The word 4 Now ’ (atlui) the first of the sentence is explained : — 44 ‘Now’:— This word 
here denotes undertaking,” 

The word 4 now ’ does not here denote sequence, as it does in, 44 Now there is light.” 

The word 4 anusasann’ means here a text-book, the derivative meaning being that 
by which something is taught ; and this can not be begun in sequence of the performance 
of mental and physical restraint. On the contrary however the desire to know and the 
knowledge of realities appear in sequence of the desire to explain the knowledge of 
realities. Assays the Yeda 44 Therefore lot him see the self, in the self” after having 
controlled the. mind and the senses and become desireless, enduring and. contemplative, 
(Br. IT. IV. 4.2?>). 

Although it is possible that the questioning of a student the performance of purifica- 
tory actions (tapash and employment of alchemy may serve as antecedents, they are not 
to be taken as such here, because the recognition and taking up of the study by a student 
are of no use in making a treatise on Yoga authoritative. Even if there should be no 
student for the time being, the work should be undertaken if authoritative. If however 
not authoritative, it should be given up, even though there bo a student asking for it. 
The existence of an immediate sequence between the knowledge of truth and the desire* 
to explain it is hereby refuted. 

; ; If, however, the meaning is to be taken to be undertaking, then by speaking of the 
Yoga to be discussed by undertaking the work, the whole meaning and object of tin* work 
is set forth ; and the student is easily informed and set to work in the belief that trance 
is the means of the highest good, as set forth in the Vedas, the Bmfitis, the Ttihasas, and 
. , , . ' ' ; . 

The question arises, Is the word 4 Now’ to be taken to mean undertaking in all 
works? .Becaiiseinthatcmse.it. would mean the same in the, Vedanta. SMra, 

Ath&to Brahma jij fiasa. ; , ; :v .;. vo '' '■ , ' , 1 by;/.;, 

u Now then a desire to know Brahma.” T. 1. 1. 1 . 

, To meet this objection the Commentator specifies 4 This word brnv, 

. , . Another doubt arises. How is Patanjali the author of the Yoga Teaching, when wo 

have it in the Smriti of the Yogi Yajhavalkya, that Hiranyagarblia and no other ancient 
. wa^ the original teacher of Yoga. For this reason the author of the aphorisms bus used 
Vthe pyprd VAimsasana’ (revised text) which means teaching after it has already been 

■ , A " ; A \ ■ ' ■ ' ; , . ,, " ' ' , , , b - ff- 
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Because the word ‘ Now * means here an undertaking, the Commentator says that 
the meaning is that, 4 a text giving a revised critical teaching of Yoga is to he understood 
as having been undertaken.’ 

But why should it be said that a work teaching Yoga is undertaken- here? Tt is Yoga 
itself that is intended to be discussed here. 

For this reason is it said : — 4 Is to be understood, &cF It is true that Yoga is spoken 
of as the subject of discussion here. It can, however, be discussed only by means of a 
work treating of the subject. The action of the teacher works through the instrument 
and does not directly operate upon the object. With the object ol‘ specifically mention- 
ing the action of the teacher, his work treating of the subject of Yoga is to be understood . 
as having been undertaken. Yoga, however, Is to he undertaken as the subject of the work. 

It should also he known that the hearing of the sound of the word 4 atha’ (now) when 
used to denote undertaking, is considered auspicious, like the sight of a jar full of water, 
which some one may be carrying. 

The Commentator now removes the doubt as to the meaning of the word ‘Yoga,’ 
which arises from its ordinary connotation. Thus says lie, 44 Yoga is contemplation.’*; 
The word 4 Yoga’ is derived from the root Yuj to contemplate, and not from the root Ynjir 
to join, iu which latter ease it would mean conjunction. 

Another question arises again. Trance (samadhi) is to bo described later on as 
being only a branch of Yoga. How can it then be that a part only may be the whole ? 

The Commentator adds for this reason : — 4 and it pervades all its planes.’ It Is the 
word 4 and’ (eha) which distinguishes the whole from the part. 

The planes are the states to be mentioned later on, the Madhumati, the Madhupratika, 
and the Visoka. They are the states of the mind in which the potencies only arc left in 
residue in the mind. Yoga, defined as the restraint of mental modifications, is present in 
all these planes, ?. c., in all these states of the mind. Yoi so the trance which Is only a 
b ranch of it. 

Yoga is given here only its root meaning of contemplation, because the statement 
Is made here only as an incentive to study, without intending to emphasize the distinc- 
tion between the whole and the part. The real moaning of the word 


Yoga’ is only th > 

restraint of: mental modifications. 

For the refutation of those who say that the restraint of mental modifications is 
dependent upon the self, by reason of the modifications themselves being cognitions and 
therefore dependent upon the self, it is said : — 4 and it is a characteristic of the mind.’ 

By tlio word 4 mind’ (chitta) the internal organ, the will-to-know is hinted at. The 
power of consciousness, which is constant in its eternity and thus unchangeable, cannot 
have the faculty of knowledge for its characteristic. The will-to-be, which is the same as 
the will-to-know, however may. This is the meaning. 

Grant that, but if the Yoga pervades all the mental planes, then, the wandering, the 
forgetful and the distracted pianos of the mind too should be understood by the word 
4 Yoga,’ showing as they do the restraint of certain mental modifications relatively to 
the others. To remove this doubt, th£ planes to be taken and rejected as falling with- 
in 4 Yoga’ are mentioned, beginning with the word , 4 wandering, &c.' 

The wandering plane or condition of the mind is that iu which it Is -always thrown 
by disturbing Energy (Itajas) towards these and those objects, and is thus extremely 
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This excess of its unsteadiness is either' acquired, or brought about by the obstacles of 
disease, disinclination, tfce., to be mentioned later. 

The one-pointed] is that which moves along one line only. 

The restrained mind is that in which all the mental modifications have been res- 
trained, and exist only as potencies. 

Of these, the wandering and the forgetful modifications are not denied here expressly 
the status of Yoga, being far removed as they are from that state, inasmuch as notwith- 
standing the existence of ^relative restraint in them, they do not even form links in the 
chain of causes which lead to the highest good, and because they are in conflict with the 
nature thereof. To the occasionally steady, however, the status of Yoga is expressly 
denied, because in this case it is possible to mistake it as such on account of its occa- 
sional manifestation of steadiness over existing objects of knowledge. In the occasionally 
steady mind the contemplation does not fall under the heading of Yoga consisting as it 
does only'of an occasional steadiness of the mind over an existing object. Why V Because 
it is followed in close sequence by its contrary state of unsteadiness and inapplication. 
Having fallenbisHt does in the midst of the manifestations of a contrary class, its very 
nature becomes difficult to distinguish from the very first as cause or effect. A seed 
which has remained in fire even for three or four seconds, will most certainly not sprout 
into leaves, even though sown. 

Which contemplative mental state is then Yoga, if not the one which follows or is 
foil owed closely by unsteadiness V 

‘That however which in the one-pointed mind, &c.’ 

The words ‘existing as such * keep out an object whose existence is only fastened 
upon the reality. The words, * in its most perfect form are used to signify the best, 
l t^t which manifests its essence to its utmost capacity. This is mentioned because 
the phenomenon of deep sleep also has a mind directed towards the one point which is its 
then object ; that is to say, the quality of inertia (tamas) which though characterized 
by the absence of all other mental phenomena, does still exist as such; and the excess 
of inertia is bad. beeauselt is the cause of the afflictions. 

The word, 1 fully * is used to qualify the words, ‘ shows forth,* because the showing 
forth, L e.j the knowledge of the realities may be accomplished by verbal and inferential 
cognitions also. Knowledge so obtained however, is not competent to remove nescience 
(avidya) which is directly present in the mi nil ; whereas inferential and verbal knowledge 
are after all indirect, the object being absent. The word 4 fully ’ ( pra'j signifies intensity, 
arid therefore indicates direct perceptual knowledge. The present sight of two moons 
and the doubt as to any particular direction of space go on existing, oxen though in- 
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The ultra-cognitive trance 1 b described by the words, / 

4 When however all the modifications, &e/ 

In the cognitive trance are restrained those mental modifications of real cognition, 
&e., which are of the nature of disturbing energy and inertia (rajas and tamas); and 
this is done by resort to the class of mental modifications which are of the nature of the 
essence (sattva). In the nit ra-eogui five , however, all modifications are restrained. Tills 
Is the meaning. . •' .■//■' "/ 

The mental, planes of: Madhumati &e., which find their end in these two states, are all 
the planes. That which pervades all these planes is called Sarvabhauma, all-pervading^ 

Sutra 2. 

2 . \ oga 1 is the restraint 1 of mental 2 modifications; 3 . 

aw 55^nfiTr«r^r^ srg§% i t 

w^nET^mHsr^rrarTsrtT ^t*t i Nfr h st^rarf 

JJ5TH i swpK'i fc ferxrcw ^crhrwjf i 

sratcWRirg^rac ^sfonsrsrr ¥?qhr i 

w^qsrrtrg' sr^srsqi^rqu wqfcr i aeqrc srH^rrq- 

ftrsrr’ss-nr i t^f&rfsrror 

rf?q^r %qjTcrf fqqttfr i *rawwi fsrcw foqr 

crwfq wfir i wrt srfaqbn wtiwj i * rn* 

r^fa^srsgrurrr sarasrarren i sr irii 

VYASA, 

The following aphorism was composed with the object of formulating 
its definition : — 

£ Yoga is the restraint of mental modifications.’ 

Because the word, ‘ all ’ is not put in before (mental modifications) 
the Cognitive also is termed Yoga. 

The mind is possessed of the 1 three qualities/ showing as it does 
the nature of illumination, activity and inertia. Mental Essence manifest- 
ing as illumination loves power and objects of sense, when mixed up 
with disturbing energy (rajas) and inertia (tamas;. The same pierced 
through by inertia (tamas) approaches vice, ignorance, and absence of 
desirelessness and supineness. The same shining all round with the 
veil of forgetfulness removed, but affected by a touch of disturbing 
energy, approaches virtue, knowledge, desirelessness, and masterfulness. 
The same becomes itself when the least impurity of disturbing energy 
(rajas) is removed. Jt then shows forth only the distinction of nature 
between the Essence of objective being and the conscious principle 
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ipurui<a),.aiid aj> 

(dlummi-megba). 
prasaiikliyfuiam). 

The power 
to object. The < 
phenomenon* (of 
however, of the 
thereof. On this 
too, restrains even this 
sed of residual potencies alone, 
the ultra-cognitive because nothin 

This is the two-fold Yoga, i. 


of consciousness changes not. It goes not irot.i 1 "'jec ■ 

its are shown to if. ll is pure and iniimte. 'Hus 
knowledge of the distinct natures of Hie two) is, 
uv of the Objective Essence, and is the opposite 
account the mind freed from attachment to that 
form of manifestation. In that state it is posses- 
Tliat is the seedless trance. It is called 
}g is cognized in tluit Btnte. 
the restraint of mental mod ilica lions, 
vicii A8PAT L’H G LOSS. 

ntrodueed by the words, 
s composed, &e.’ 

the two descriptions of Yoga, mentioned in the previous 


u Yoga is the restraint of mental modifications.” . . 

That particular state of the mind in which the manifestations of real cognition, tV*c„ 

been restrained, is the state of Yoga. 

The question arises, is not this definition Imd, inasmuch as it does not cover the 
in which that class of mental modifications which are of the very nature 
are not restrained ? 

u Because the word 4 all ? is not put in, &c.” if 

j mentioned, the definition would not cover 

The restraint- of mental modifications, however, which checks the 
chicles of affliction, action and fruition, comprehends that too. in the 
the mental modifications caused d>y disturbing Energy (rajas) 
restrained. In fact, the Cognitive Trance is the restraint of these 


Cognitive Trance, 
of its essence (sattva 

For this reason the Commentator says 
the restraint of all the mental modifications were 
the Cognitive Trance. 

operation of the v< 

Cognitive Trance also, 
and inertia (tamas? are v 
modifications. 

Why then does the one 
(more than one) planes ? 
mind so conditioned? To meet this appro 
up the cause of the mind Urns coming 

4 The mind is possessed of the three qualities.’ 

Th© Essence (sattva) is there, because it has the nature of illumination. DM orbing 
Energy is there, because of its possessing the nature of activity. Tin- quality of darkness 
(tamas) is there, because of its possessing the nature, oi inert, m. . 

The mention of the nature of illumination is suggestive. All the other qualit es, 
therefore, of the Essence of things -sattva), such as brightness, lightness, joy and others 
are Indicated. 

By activity other qualities of disturbing Energy, such as remorse and sorrow. Hr., 

are indicated. . . rn ...... 

j|j§j jnortia is the characteristic modification of the qiiabty ot lumas, the opposite <u 
the quality of activity. By the mention of inactivity arc indicated heaviness, intercep- 
tion, helplessness, etc. 


mind come into relationship with the wandering and other 
Further, what is the object of restraining the modilicationsof the 
‘bended questioning, the Commentator lirsl lakes 
into relationship with different conditions (planes). 
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The meaning is that the mi ml although one, passes into more conditions than one, 
because it Is made-up of ilio three qualities (guuas) and its modifications are various, 
because the ‘qualities’ being unequal, fall into a variety of combinations. 

Now the Commentator illustrates so far as may be, these very planes of the mind, the 
wandering and others, possessing as they do differences of sub-states : — “Mental Essence, 


Mental Essence means the Objective Essence (sattva) which has evolved as mind. 
% saying that the mental essence has the nature of illumination, -4t Is shown that the 
mind has the quality of Essence (sattva) for its chief factor. 

When in the mind, the disturbing Energy and Inertia ( rajas and tamas) are a little 
less predominant than its own Essence, but equal to each other, then to it are dear power 
and the objects of sense, such, as sound, &e. The mind, on account of the Essence being 
its ruling factor, desires to dwell upon reality. But because the reality is veiled by 
Inertia (tamas) it mistakes the attainments of Attenuation (Animal, &e., for the reality; 
and desires to dwell and dwells upon them for a moment. Being pushed away, however, 
by Energy (rajas), even from this resting place, it finds not tlie rest sought after even, 
there, blit gets only a liking for them. As to sound, &e., why its love of them is well 
established as a matter of course, ever inclining as it does towards them by its own 
nature. It is the occasion all v steady mind that is thus described. 

While explaining the wandering mind, the author Indicates the Forgetful mind also 
by words beginning with, 4 The same pierced through thereafter by Inertia, &e.’ 

When Inertia flows into the mind and conquers Energy, then the Energy, having 
become incapable of driving the veil of the darkness of Inertia away from the Essence 
of the mind, it is rendered lazy by the Inertia, and approaches vice, &e. Ignorance is 
Untrue knowledge. Further, the knowledge in deep sleep is described as depending upon 
the notion of the absence of all other modifications. Therefore the state of forgetfulness 
(the Mnfiha Blmmi) is also indicated. The absence of masterfulness or supineness is the 
non-fulfilment of one’s wishes everywhere. The meaning is that the mind becomes 
pervaded by vice, &c. 

By the words, 4 The same when the veil of forgetfulness, Ac.,’ the author means that, 
when the same mental Essence shines out in its own nature, then the mine) approaches 
virtue, knowledge, desireless ness and masterfulness. Forgetfulness is inertia (tamas) 
and the same is the veil. When the veil is removed, it becomes as above described. It 
is for this reason that it illuminates all the , specialized, the imspeeiaHzcd, the undifferen- 
tiated phenomenal and the uoumenal states and the Ptmtsa. 

Inasmuch as notwithstanding this, it may not he capable of manifesting virtue 
and masterfulness on account of the absence of activity, the Commentator says When 
it is affected by a touch of rajas, The meaning is that because Energy is the cause 
of activity, virtue, efec., exist in that state. 

This gives a comprehensive description of the mental Essence of the two classes 
of Yogis who have reached the stage of Cognitive Trance, the Madhublulmikas and the 
Prajfnijyotisas of the middle path. Now the author describes the state of mind of the 
fourth class of Yogis, the Dhyanis or thinkers who have passed the domain of things to 
be known;--- 

4 The same mind becomes itself, when the least Impurity of disturbing Energy is 
removed.’ It is for this very reason that it becomes fixed in its own nature. Purified of 
the dross of disturbing Energy and Inertia (rajas and tamas) by the device of heating if. 
with, the re-agents of practice and desirelessness, the gold of the Essence of the will-to- 
kuow becomes established in its own nature, and becomes the master of the "senses and 
their objects. It has thus fulfilled much of its work, but goes on working ; as its great 
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work is the achievement of the knowledge ol the distinction between the Objective 

Essence and consciousness. The author says 

“ The same becomes itself when the least impurity of disturbing Energy is removed. 
It then shows forth only the distinction of nature bet ween the Essence of Objective 
Nature and the conscious principle, and approaches the state of contemplation called 
the Cloud of Virtue.” The Cloud of Virtue will be described later. He describes here a 
term better known among the Yogis This the thinkers, &c. The thinheis call the mind 
showing forth the disjunction of the natures of the Objective Essence and the Conscious 
Principle, and having the Cloud of Virtue as the other end, by the name of the Highest 
Intellection. The mind is here spoken of as an abstraction, because the characteristic, 
and the characterized are intended to he spoken of as one. 

The Commentator now shows that the power of consciousness is the good and the 
faculty of discriminative knowledge is not the good. This is with the object of introducing 
the Inliibitive Trance (Nirodha Samadhi), which restrains the mental modification of dis- 
criminative knowledge, and brings about the perfect freedom of the conscious piineip e . 

“ The power of consciousness changes not, &c. 

’ Impurity consists in identifying the self with pleasure and pain and forgetfulness. 
Pleasure and nain both cause pain to him who discriminates. Hence they too are to be 
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Now lie describes wliat the aspect of the mind is when all its modifications have been 
restrained:.—- 

“In that state, &e.” That state means the state of Restraint (n trod ha)* The nature 
of restraint or inhibition is described “It is the seedless.’* 

The vehicle of actions with that of afflictions is the seed of life-state, life-period 
and Life-experience. The seedless is that which has gone beyond that. 

Now the author gives another name of the same which is better known to the Yogis 
and which is descriptive of the mental state, the ultra-cognitive. . 

“ Nothing is cognized In that, &c.” 

Summarizes “ This is the two-fold Yoga, the restraint of the modifications of the 

mind.’’ • . . ■ 

Sutra 3. 
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.been . fastened upon it. The nature of the Purusa is consciousness alone, unaffected oj 
the .contacts (of objects placed alongside), not the cognitive action of the "SV ill-to-know 
appearing as calm, &c. This is of the nature of contacts. It is like the redness which 
appears in a crystal pure white bv nature, when a Japa flower is placed in contact 
therewith. And it is not necessary that when the things placed in contact are removed, 
the thing with which they have been placed in contact, should also disappear. That 
would mean encroachment of the one into the sphere of the other. The locative case 
is used, because the thing and the nature of the thing are i conceived as being separate, 
although in reality the same, and not distinct. 

The same meaning is rendered clear by the Commentator 

** At that time the power of consciousness, &c.” At that time, in the state of res- 
traint and not in the state of outgoing. • 

Let that be so. But then the power of consciousness, not standing in its own nature 
when the Will-to-be is in the state of outgoing activity, and becoming established in that 
state when in the state of inhibition, becomes changeful. If it be said that it remains 
established in its own nature even in the state of outgoing activity, then there would 
be no difference between the states of outgoing activity and inhibition. For this reason 
says the author ' . . , 

the outwardly inclined mind, &e.’ I 

1 The power of consciousness, constant because standing alone, Is never disturbed 
in its own nature ; and for this reason is the same in activity as in the state of restraint. 
The mother-of-pearl does not for certain, put on and give up its true nature, while 
becoming the object of true or false knowledge. The knower, however, fancies it to be 
something different from what it really is. 

~ relation to the Inhibit! ve Trance, the Cognitive Trance also is a state of out- 

going activity. 


4. Identification 2 with modifications 1 elsewhere. 3 

w.n ? q felaEre q gmj. i amnir 

fafareffat %m- i a«rr ^ i ’sirrf^ i 

^ sisrfer t 

tli nan 

YVASA. 

How then'? On account of objects being presented to it, identifi- 
cation with modifications takes place elsewhere. The conscious principle 
(purusa) is not unaffected by whatever may be the modifications of the 
mind in the state of outgoing activity. And so is the aphorism : — 

■ !I Knowledge is but one ; discrimination alone is knowledge.” 

The mind- is like a magnet energized by nearness alone. Being 
seen it becomes the possession of its lord, the purusa. Therefore the reason 
for knowing the modifications of the mind is the eternal relation of the 
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VACHASPATI'S gloss. 

For biie purpose of introducing another aphorism , the author puts the question, * How 
then ?’ The meaning is this. In what manner does it shine then, if it is not perceived to be 
what it really Is, Adding the word which explains the cause, he reads the aphorism 

4 ‘ On account of objects being presented to it, identification with modifications takes 
place elsewhere.” , . ' : f . \ s p;-® ;F^ f®fw^ - v.\. 

Elsewhere In the state of outward activity, whatever may be the modifications of 
the mind, the calm, the ruffled, and the forgetful, the same are the manifestations of the 
conscious principle as he exists in that state. 

The word Sa m Sarupya (identification ) means oneness. This is the meaning. The 
notions, 4 1 am calm’, 4 1 am ruffled,’ 4 1 am forgetful ’ appear by fastening the modifications 
of the will-to-be upon the conscious principle, by taking the will-to-know and the conscious 
principle to be one on account of proximity, as in the case of the white crystal and the. 
Japa flower. This happens in the same way as one looking his face reflected in a dirty 
mirror, becomes anxious and thinks, 4 1 am dim.’ Although the fastening of the conscious 
principle upon the will-to-know, is like the knowledge of sound, &e., only a manifestation 
of the will-to-know, and although this manifestation must be considered to be unintelli- 
gent, having as it does its origin in the Prakrit!, showing forth as it does the will-to-know 
as the knower, the manifestation shines forth as a manifestation of consciousness. ..And 
similarly does this atma (self) appear to possess false knowledge, although in reality he 
has no false knowledge. He appears as the enjoyer, although he is not the enjoyer. 
He appears as possessed of discriminative knowledge, and illuminated thereby although 
devoid of it in reality. f'faX;'^ 

This will be shown further under the aphorisms : — 

4£ Consciousness not moving, takes its form and thus the will-to-know knows Itself as 
such.”— -22. 4. 

“Enjoyment (Bhoga' consists in the identification of the notions of the Objective 
Essence and the Conscious principle (purusha), which are quite distinct from each other.” 
-84.3. ■ \ ~ : itil ; 

The Commentator now says that this is recognized by another school also. 
u So is the aphorism, &e.” ^ ■ * 

The aphorism, 44 knowledge is but one : discrimination alone is knowledge,” is an 
aphorism of the Aeluirya Panchashikha. 

But how is knowledge but one V The modifications of rlie will-to-be in the shape of 
the objects, sound, &e., and in the shape of discrimination, are to be considered Unintelli- 
gent. This is one knowledge. The intelligence of the Purusa is distinct from it. Its 
recognition also is knowledge. For this reason says, 44 Discrimination alone is knowledge.” 

It is in vie\v of the discrimination of the world possessing the characteristics of 
appearance and disappearance, that it is said, 

44 Knowledge is but one.” 

As to consciousness, it is the nature of the Purusa, not of the discriminative faculty. 
This, however, is not within the range of the perceptive cognition of the world. It falls 
within the sphere of the inferential and verbal cognitions. This is the meaning. 

While showing thus that nescience is the radical cause of mental phenomena, In the 
state of outgoing activity, it is also Indicated that conjunction, the cause of nescience, 
is the cause of enjoyment, and also that there exists between the two the relation of the 
owner and the owned. For the purpose of establishing this the Commentator says, 

1 44 It becomes the possession of its lord,” • / .... 

. 'This shows -the relationship. - •’ ^ ’ 1 y f ';f : p / ry 
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Bat the cognize?, purusa, can only be the lord of the mind, when it enjoys the benefit 
of the service rendered by the ‘ mind. And it is not possible that lie should so enjoy 
the service without coming into relationship with the benefit rendered ; but It can not be 
beneficially acted upon, and therefore it can not come into relationship. If, on the other 
hand, the enjoyment of the benefit is to be considered to be due to the conjunction thereof, 
then the purusa must be considered to be changeful. 

For this reason he says, “acts by mere nearness.’’ 

' The mind is not conjoined to the purusa ; it is merely placed near him. The near- 
ness of the purusa is not in space, nor yet in time, on account of the absence of juxta- 
position. It is defined by fitness. The purusa possesses the power of enjoying as sub- 
ject, while the mind possesses the power of being enjoyed. This Is meant by saying 
“ Being seen, the mind becomes the possession of the lord.” 

The meaning is that it becomes the object of enjoyment by being transformed into 
the form of sound, &c. As to enjoyment, although it is {^characteristic of the mind, being 
as it is a modification in the form of sound, &e., still it is spoken of as being a characteristic 
of the Purusa, because of his identification with the modifications, on account of the 
absence of the conception of distinctness between the mind and consciousness. 

Thus is established the enjoyment by the Purusa of the service rendered by the 
mind, although he is not conjoined to it : as is also established the unchanging nature of 
the Purusa. 

Well then, -the relation of owner and owned which is the cause of enjoyment, has its 
cause in nescience. But what is the cause of nescience? There must be some cause 
for it, because no effect can come into existence without some cause. As they say, 

u What to him doth make, 

• \ ; >, v . . “ Nescience manifest, 

“ Like dream and so forth.” 

v This doubt is removed by putting the answer in the form of a summary : - For this 
reason, &c.” 

The meaning is this. The cause of the experience of the calm, the ruffled and the 
forgetful forms of mental modifications is the eternal conjunction cause by eternal nesci- 
ence; and the relation of nescience and potentialization (vasana, in each being born from 
Me other in eternal succession is without a beginning like the mutual relation of seed 
and sprout.) 

lllffio, Sutra 5. 
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Tliertc tiiei), the five-fold mortification* of tlie miud, painful and 
not-painful, are to be restrained, being many. The painful are those that 
cause the afflictions and become the field for the growth of the vehicle 
of actions (karina^aya). The not-painful are those that have discrimi- 
nation for their object and which oppose the functioning of the “qua- 
lifies.” They remain not-painful even though fallen into the stream of 
the painful. They are not-painfid even in the intervals of the painful. 
The painful also remain in the intervals of the not-painful. Potencies 
(T acuities) of (he same class are generated by the modifications themselves ; 
and the modifications are caused by the potencies. Thus the wheel v>f 
mental modifications and potencies turns round and round. Such is the 
mind which when its objects have been attained, rests unmoving like the 
self, or disappears. 

VACHASPATI’S gloss. 

Let that be. A man is taught to do what is only possible. And it is not possible to 
restrain the mental modifications without knowing them. Further, no one can count them 
even by a thousand lives of men. Being nob counted, how can they to be restrained ? 
Having this doubt lie introduces the aphorism laying down the number of these modi- 
fications. “ These, the five-fold modifications of the mind, the painful and not-painful, are 
to be restrained, being many.” Mental modifications as a class are one : real cognition 
and others are their five forms For this reason, modifications having these sub-classes are 
rive-fold. have five sub-divisions. The plural number is properly used, because these 
modifications arc many, on account of the distinctions due to different personalities, 
such as those of Chaitra and Maitra and others. The meaning is that whoever it may be, 
whether Chaitra, Maitra or any other, the mental modifications of them all are five-fold 
and no more. The use of the singular number of the word ‘ mind ’ is for the purpose of 
denoting the class only. It should be understood to mean tlie minds. 

Now the author mentions a minor classification of the same, as that is useful for the 
purpose of practice. “ Painful and not-painful/’ The object is that the painful are to be 
restrained by the help of the not-painful, and these too by the higher desirelessness. The 
painful are those, &e.” This explains them. 

The afflictions of egoism. &c., are the causes of certain mental modifications. The modi- 
fications of which the afflictions are the moving causes are spoken of as such, L e„, painful 
Or to pub it another way. Of the prakriti, which works for the achievement of (the objects 
of) the Purusa, the manifestations of the rajas and the tamas are only the causes of the 
afflictions, and they alone therefore tend towards misery. Affliction being painful, the 
painful are those in which this affliction, the rajas and tamas manifestation, exists. In- 
asmuch as they come into manifestation for the purpose of supplying the afflictions only, 
they are for this very reason, the field for the growth of the vehicle of actions. The 
meaning is that the purusa having become conscious of the object which is at hand by 
means of the manifestation of real cognition, &<% becomes attached to them, or is repelled 
from them, and thus makes the vehicle of actions grow. Those become the painful mani- 
festations which are fertile grounds for the growth of virtue and vice. 

He describes the not-painful : - u The not-painful are those, &e.” Discrimination is 
the illumination of the cognition mf the. Object! ye Essence of the Wj Jl-to-be, when ; it'' iows 
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undisturbed. By speaking of it as an object, he suggests the knowledge of the distinction 
between the Objective Essence and the Purusa, which is the object thereof. 

And because they have for their object i he knowledge of the distinction between 
the Objective Esssenco and the Purusa, they are for this ^very reason the opposers ot 
the fuuetionhigs of the qualities. The function of the qualities is the initiation of the 
effects. This ceases with discriminative knowledge. Thus the object of the functioning 
of the qualities having been fulfilled, they are said to oppose their functioning. For this 
reason these mental modifications of Real Cognition, Ac., arenot-painful. 

Let that bo. 3Sb one is. bom who has no desires. The mental modifications of all 
living beings are therefore painful. And it is not proper that not-painful modifications 
should exist in the midst of the stream of the painful modifications. Nov having fallen 
in the midst of opposing forces, can they be fit to perform any work, even though they 
do exist. Hence to say that the painful are restrained by the non-painful and the non- 
painful by the higher desirelessness, is only a wish. Hence the author says. 

“ Fallen into the stream of the painful too they are the non-painful.” 

Practice and desirelessness born by the study of the Veda, induction and precept 
remain themselves the non-painful .even though fallen into the stream of the painful. A 
Brahmatia living in the village of Shala which is full of the Ki rut as, does not become a Kirata. 

The words' “ in the intervals of the not-painful” propound an analogy. Because 
they take their place in the intervals of the painful modifications, the non-painful ones, 
not suppressed by the painful, gathering strength in due course by habituation suppress 
the painful, ones themselves. This is what the author says Similar potencies are 
created by modifications, &c,” The meaning is that by the non-painful modifications the 
non-painful potencies are generated. This is the wheel of mental modifications and 
potencies which always turns round and round, up to the ultra-cognitive Trance, 

Bitch then is the mind, which in the state of suppression remains only in the state 
of residual potency and thus stands like the self ; and it is said by way of an optional 
mode of expression that it disappears. The final meaning of the aphorism is summarized 
“ These painful and non-painful manifestations are of five descriptions.’ 1 The words, 
■“.Five descriptions give only the sense ; they do not give the connotation of the word 
because the suffix 4 fa yap 1 has never been used to connote description. 

Sutras 6 and 7. 
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These puiuful and n on-painful modifications are of five descrip- 
tions : — Real Cognition, Unreal Cognition, Imagination, Sleep and Memory. 
The Real Cognitions are Perception or sense-cognition ; Inference or 
Sequential Cognition and Verbal Cognition. 

Perception is the mental modification which cognizes chiefly the 
specific appearance of an object, being of the "nature of both the generic 
and the specific qualities, and which has it lor its object, by means of the 
impression caused therein by the external object through the passage of 
the senses. The result is the knowledge of the modifications, of the 
mind by the Purnsfa, as if they were not all distinguishable from himself. 
We shall establish further on that the Furusha knows by reflex' conjunc- 
tion with the will-to-be. ... 

- Inference or Sequential Cognition is the mental modification which 
cognizes the generic nature chiefly and has for its. sphere the relation 
which exists in objects of the same class with that which is inferred, but 
does not exist as such in objects of different classes. lor example, the 
moon and the stars are moving objects, because they go from one place to 
another like Ohaitra. And the Vindhya mountain does not move, 
because it is not seen going from one place to another. 

An object perceived or inferred by a competent man is described by 
him in words with the intention of transferring his knowledge to another. 
The mental, modification which has for its sphere the meaning of words 
is the Verbal Cognition to the hearer. When the speaker lias neither 
perceived nor inferred the object, and speaks of things which cannot 
be believed, the authority of Verbal Cognition fails.. But it does not fail 
in the original speaker with reference to either the object of perception 

or of inference. ' 

. . yaohaspatfs gloss. 

The author mentions them by their names, “Beal Cognition, Unreal Cognition, Imagi- 
nation, Sleep and Memory.” In enumeration the different parts arc understood separately as 
they are spoken of ; and this is a copulative composition in which each word is joined 
to the other in Hie sense of the word *Cba’ (and) which means the joining of the one 
„. to the othep. A; . 7 : , • , . ... a...':',;- ' 

As in the aphorism, 
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“ Nescience is the taking of the non-etcumal, the impure, the painful and the not -self 
to be the eternal, the pure, the pleasurable and the self/’— To 

The definition does not comprehend such confused manifestations of conscious- 
ness, as the forgetfulness of directions and the unbroken circle formed by a last-moving; 
point of light ; so even here notwithstanding that the modifications of Real Cognition, &t\, 
are mentioned, the doubt may arise, that there are other modifications, besides those 
named, in existence. For the removal of this doubt, it was necessary to say Five-fold V 
It is thereby shown that there are so many modifications and no more (>. 

Going to divide the modification of Real Cognition, he gives the general descrip- 
tion of the sub-heads. “The Real Cognitions are Perception, inference and Verbal 
Cognitions.” 

Right Knowledge consists in the unknown truth, which becomes the cause of the 
soul’s setting about to act. The means of obtaining that knowledge is the Real Cognition 
(the cognizing of the real). The mention of the division is for the purpose of refuting a 
larger or smaller number of sub-heads. 

Out of these the definition of Perception is first given, because that is at the root of 
all other means of khowledge. 

“ Perception is, &c. ” 

By using the words, ‘of an object 5 the quality of being merely fastened upon < that, 
is, existing as an idea alone) is denied. 

By using the words, ‘ which has it for its object ’ it is denied that the externality of 
the object is the sphere of the mental idea thereof. By using the words, 4 by means of the 
impression therein caused by the external object , 1 the relation of the idea in the mind 
to the external object of knowledge is shown. 

He gives the cause of the impression thereof, even t hough there be distance between 
{the knowcr and the thing know n). 

“ Through the passage of: the senses. ” 

Some say an object is the generic quality alone. Others say, an object is the 
specific quality alone. Other thinkers again say that an object is possessed of both 
descriptions of qualities, the generie#and the specific. For their refutation, he says 

“ Being of the nature of both the generic and the specific qualities. ” An object is 
not possessed of the generic and the specific qualities ; it is of the very nature thereof. 
This will be shown when the question of simultaneous non-cognition is discussed. 

Now he distinguishes the domain of sequential and verbal cognitions from that of per- 
ception ‘ Which eongnizes chiefly the specific appearance of an object. ’ The meaning 
is that although in perception, the generic quality also shines out, still it is subordi- 
nate to the specific quality. This is only suggestive of direct knowledge -Discrimi- 
native knowledge also is suggested, therefore. 

He refutes the contradiction of the result of perceptive cognition. 

4 The result is the knowledge by the Purusha of the modifications of the mind.’ 

The question Is, How can knowledge by the Pnrusha be the result of a modification 
of the mind If an axe operates upon a Khadira free, it is not a Plaksha tree that 


For this reason he says, ‘as if they were not at all distinguishable from 
he cognitive modification of the mind that takes its place in the Pur 
oh trary consciousness reflected in the mirror of the will-io-know, that 
of the modification of the object, because the modification of the will- 
form of the object. This is the result of the act of perception. This 
reflected m the will-to-know is not separate from the wiH-to-know 
its very nature, and the modification thereof in the shape of an objf 
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the nature of the will-to-know. They co-exist in the same place. It is, therefore, propesr 
that this should be the result of the perceptive cognition. This we shall show. 

For this reason the author says ‘ The purusha knows by reflex conjunction with the 
will-to-know/ 

Because Verbal Cognition has its origin in the recognition of the relations estab- 
lished by the inferences of the intellect of the hearer, on. account of the appearance 
therein of the signs of co-existence, etc., in sequence of perceptive knowledge, it is by 
inference that verbal knowledge becomes possible. For this reason and also because 
inferred knowledge is imparted thereafter by means of verbal cognition, the commentator 
gives the definiton of inference before that of verbal cognition. 

‘ Inference or Sequential Cognition, &e.’ 

The inferred object is the object possessed of the characteristic desired to be known. 
Objects of the same class therewith are those similar objects which arc placed into the 
same species on account of the possession of the same generic quality, which is the 
characteristic to be proved. By saying that it exists in objects of the same class with 
that which is inferred, the author does away with the presence of contrary and uncom- 
mon qualities in the antecedent. Objects sof different classes are those which fall not 
within the same species. These are others than those which fall into the same class, 
are their contraries and mean their non-existence. Bj r saving that they do not exist as 
such in objects of different classes, the author emphasizes the necessity of the possession 
of the generic qualities. Relation is that which furnishes the common bond. This is 
called the lingo , the sign which is the common bond, the generic quality. By this he shows 
the characteristic nature of the thing to be proved (paksha, saclhya) and thus does 
away ■with non-provability. 

‘Has for its (object,’ (tadvishaya) means that to which it is bound, as the word 
vishaya (object) is derived from the root Shi to bind. 

The author speaks of cognizing the generic nature, with the object of distinguishing it 
from the perceptive cognition. The sphere of inference is limited to the generic * quality, 
because it is dependent for its birth upon the cognition of relation, and in specific objects 
there can be no cognition of relationship ; and for this reason the common quality alone 
admits of the recognition of relationship. He gives an example For example.” The 
word ‘ and ’ (eha) denotes a cause. Because the Vindliya is not a moving object, it does 
not change its location. Therefore when motion is removed, change of place disappears* 
Hence there being change of place, the moon and the- stars are moving bodies ; as is 
Chaitra. This is proved. . 

Hives the definition of the mental modification of Verbal Cognition An object 
perceived or inferred by a competent person, &■ c.” 

A competent person is an Apia . Competence (Apti) which radically means “ reach/" 
means an all-round comprehension, or the constant presence along with each other of the 
knowledge of the realities, mercifulness and the skilfulness in their acts of the instruments 
of knowledge. An Apia or a competent or an authoritative person is one who is possessed 
of this. An object seen or inferred by him is the object of verbal cognition. The know- 
ledge obtained by an authoritative person such as above described, by hearing is not 
mentioned here, because knowledge obtained through words has inferential and perceptive 
knowledge for its root, and therefore must be considered as having been mentioned by the 
mention of the two only. 

‘ Transferring of his knowledge’ consist in the production of knowledge in the mind 
of the hearer, similar to the knowledge which exists in the mind of the authoritative 
person, For that object it is uttered in words, he., is made known for causing gain to, and 
' removing the disadvantages of the hearer- The rest is easy. 

2 
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When the speaker speaks of things which cannot he believed such ns, 4 it is the 
ten pomegranates themselves which will become the six cakes/ 

■* Has neither perceived nor inferred’ : — Such as one who says, ‘Let him who desires 
heaven, worship the village tree (Cliaitya might mean the Buddha, the temple, &c., besides). 
Such' an authority fails* . 

The question arises that if it he so, the teaching of Manu, &c., also fails, because 
they too speak of things not seen or inferred. 

Inasmuch as they say, ‘whatever of the dharma of whomsoever is disclosed by Manu, 
all that is laid down in the Veda,’ he was certainly possessed of all knowledge. 

For this reason says “ When it has been perceived by the original speaker, &c.” 
The original speaker is in such teachings, of course, Lshwara. 

Sutra 8. 
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Unreal Cognition is tire knowing of tlie unreal, possessed of a form 
Hot its own. Why is it not the knowing of the real ? Because the know- 
ledge of the real removes it, inasmuch as Real Cognition has for its 
object a thing as it exists. Therein is seen the removal of the wrong 
knowledge by the right one ; as for example, the visual knowledge of two 
moons is removed by the perception which has for its object the thing as 
it really exists, the one moon. 

This it is. that is the five-fold Nescience. As it is said : — Nescience, 
Egoism, Attachment, Aversion, and Love of life are the five afflictions. 
3.2. The same are technically called respectively, darkness ftamas), 
forgetfulness (moha), Extreme forgetfulness (mahamoha), Excessive dark- 
ness ( tamisra) and blind darkness (amlhatamisra). 

These will be described in the context of the impurities of the mind. 

ViOHASP ATI'S GLOSS. 

Unreal cognition is tlxe knowing of the unreal, possessed of a form not its own. 

; * :' r; '/IJnr''eaI cognition This is a statement of the thing to be defined. .The knowing of 

the unreal, &c., is the definition. It means that it, has a form which shines out as if it 
: were real knowledge. ' ' 
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The words, 4 possessed of a form not its own,’ are equivalent to 4 not possessed of 
the form which is its own.’ As for example, the words, ‘ eating what is not dedicated to 
the Pit r is,’ mean 44 not eating what is dedicated to the Pitris.’ 

Doubt also is included in this. There is, however, this much difference. In this, 
the unstahility of the form of the notion exists in the notion itself, whereas in the case of 
the perception of two moons, &c., the unstahility is brought home by the notion of the 
removal thereof. , ' 1 

The question arises that if it be so, then on consideration, unreal cognition shows 
itself in imagination also, because there also, the real object is not perceived as such* 
For this reason says, it is “the knowing of the unreal.” This means that this cognition 
is contradicted by the common knowledge of all mankind. This contradiction exists in 
the case of unreal cognition, but not in the ease of Imagination. Forms of cognition due 
to Imagination are in common use with mankind, and it is only to those who show the cap- 
acities of a learned man and think thereupon that the knowledge of contradiction appeals 
in this case. 

Thus the question is raised, 4 why is not that real cognition? ’ The meaning is that 
the former knowledge is not the one that is removed by the opposite knowledge acquired 
thereafter; but that it is the knowledge acquired thereafter that is removed by -the 
former, which has been acquired before and nothing contrary to which has appeared. 

Refutes 4 Because it is removed by right knowledge.’ 

It might be real cognition if the birth of the latter depended upon the former. Here, 
however, either cognition is given birth to by its own cause, and is not dependent upon 
the other knowledge. The latter knowledge thus does not take its rise by the destruc- 
tion of the former and its appearance, and therefore, does not consist in the removal of the 
former. Nor does the appearance of the former knowledge mean the removal of the 
latter, because this does not exist at that time. For this reason, the cause of the exist- 
ence of removability is the absence of the close appearance of contrariety; and the 
cause of the power to remove is the close appearance of contrariety. Therefore, that 
'which is not right knowledge, is removed by right knowledge, inasmuch as the latter 
has for its object, something which exists as such. 

Gives an example : — ‘ Therein is seen the removal of the wrong knowledge by the 
right one,’ * 

Shows the evil nature of this unreal cognition for the purpose of removal This 
it is that is the five-fold Nescience.’ The meaning is that Nescience is the generic quality 
of all the five, Nescience, Egoism, & e.’ The mistaking of the Unmanifested (Avyakta), the 
Manifested objective existence (Mahat), the Principle of Individuality (Ahankara), and 
the five atom-builders (Tanmatras.)— the eight forms of the not-self, for the self, is 
nescience, darkness (tamas). Similarly, the mistaking by the Yogis of the eight attain- 
ments of Anima, &e., which are inauspicious, for the auspicious, is the eight-fold for- 
getfulness (moha) which comes after the former. And this is called Egoism (asmit&). 

Similarly the idea, 4 1 shall enjoy sound, &c., the ten enjoyments both as seen and 
heard, when I have acquired by Yoga the eight attainments of Anima, &c., and have there- 
by become a powerful man (siddha)’, is the greater forgetfulness, attachment (Raga). 

Similarly, when led by such a judgment, one sets about to obtain these enjoyments, 
but finds that the attainments of Anima, &c., are not born on account of obstacles caused 
by some one and that the enjoyment of the pleasures of both kinds, seen or heard about 
traditionally, which depend upon the attainments, is not thus obtained, anger against 
the cause of obstacles appears. This is aversion (dvesha), called utter darkness. 

Similarly, when the powers of Anima, &c., have been attained, and the visible and 
heard-of objects of enjoyment have been obtained, then the fear that in the end of the 
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Kalpa all this will be destroyed, is the love of sentient life, blind darkness (andhatamisra 
or abhinivesa). 

This has been $aid 

a Eight-fold is the division of darkness and so of forgetfulness ; ten-fold of the 
greater forgetfulness* Otter darkness is eighteen-fold and so also is blind darkness , 15 
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VACHASPMTS GLOSS. 

“ Imagination is followed in sequence by verbal expression and knowledge, and is 
devoid of an objective substratum.” If it is followed in sequence by verbal knowledge 
and expression, why should not Imagination (vikaipa) fall under the heading of Beal 
Cognition? If, on the other hand, it is divoid of objective substratum, it must be the 
same as unreal cognition. For this reason, says:— * This does not reach up to Real 
Cognition.* Why does it not reach up to real cognition? ‘Because, in the absence of an 
objective substratum, This shows why it does not fall under the head of real 

cognition. ‘Its action is found to be dependent upon the power of verbal expression 
and knowledge.’ This shows that it does not fall under the head of Unreal Cognition. 

This is the meaning. There being no differences in some particulars, it differs 
in others, while showing some points of similarity. There being no objective 
substratum for either the distinction or the absence thereof, imagination shows an 
unreal image of the substratum ; and it is not, therefore, an act of real cognition. Nor 
is it Unreal Cognition, because it differs from it, in being recognised as such in practice. 

Now gives illustrations taken from the sacred writings. ‘ As for example,’ &e„ Which 
is the subject to be qualified? What is it predicated by?" The quality and the thing 
qualified can not come into relationship if they are not distinct from each other. The cow 
can not be predicated of a cow ; it can only be predicated of something different from 
itself, say Chaitra. . 

This is what he says “ There must always be the statement of relationship of one 
to another in predication.’ Predication is the relation between the predicate and the 
predicated.’ In other words, it is the relation between the quality and the thing qualified. 
It is of this that the statement of a sentence consists ; as in the sentence, ‘ This is Chaitra’s 

COW.’ I :■ V v i: "^ ' 

Adds another illustration from the sacred writings too “ Similarly.” 

He to whom the characteristics of an object (1 c., the essential force which informs 
earth, &e.) are denied is spoken of as such. Who is he? The inactive Purnsha. There 
is of course no such characteristic of an object in the Sankhya teaching as non-existence, 
by which the Purnsha may be qualified. 

The reading in some places is,<“ The characteristics of an objective substratum are 
denied,” This means as follows .-—‘Are denied,’ means ‘are pervaded by denial.’ i. c., 
they are possessed of the quality of being denied. Or in other words, it means that the 
characteristics of an object are possessed of the quality of being denied. But the char- 
acteristics of an object are not possessed of the quality of the non-existence of something, 
because there can be no relation between existence and non-existence. They are, however, 
taken as such (i. e., existing). 

Gives illustrations from the idiom of the world “ Bana stands.” As in the sentences, 
‘He cooks,’ ‘He breaks,’ the whole series of the moments of action in which some are 
antecedent and others subsequent, is recognized as being qualified by one effect, so also 
in the sentence ‘He stands,’ the commentator mentions the same state of antecedence and 
postcedence: — ■* Will stand, has stood.’ 

Well, suppose that the action of cessation of motion consists in antecedent and post- 
cedent moments just like the action of cooking, and that being different from Bana it 
may be predicated of him. For this reason, says ‘ The meaning of the root itself is 
understood by the act of cessation of motion.’ The cessation of motion itself is imagined 
to be the characteristic of an object. Then this fancied characteristic is imagined to 
be a form of positive existence and even there is fancied an order of the precedence 
and postcedence. Such is the series of astonishing fanciful conceptions. Non-existence 
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is imagined to be existence, and then it is imagined that it comes after something in 
succession. This fanciful conception is found in all men. It is not, however, a charac- 
teristic different from the Purusha, so that it might be predicated of him. 

Gives another illustration ‘ The Purusha lias the characteristic of not being 

born.’ 

Many a thinker has held that the modification of imagination is not different 
from real and unreal cognitions. The detail of these illustrations is meant to explain 
the matter to them. 

Sutra io. 
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10. Sleep 5 is the mental modification 4 which has lor 
its objective substratum, 3 the cause 2 of non-existence. 1 
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“ Sleep is the mental modification which has for its objective sub- 
: . stratum the cause of non-existence.” And this is a particular kind of 
notion, because it is called back on awakening. How ? ‘ I have slept 
well. My mind is clear; it renders my intellect bright,’ ‘I have slept 
badly ; my mind is listless ; it wanders and is unsteady.’ ‘ I have slept 
with great stupidity ; my limbs are heavy ; my mind is tired ; it stands 
as it were lazy and absent.’ This calling hack would certainly not exist 
on awakening, if there were no recognition of the cause: and there 
would not be memories dependent thereupon and having that for their 
object. Therefore sleep is a particular kind of notion, and further it is 
to be checked in trance like any other modification.— -10. 

VACH ASPATI ’S gloss. 

The word ‘ vritti ’ is the subject of discussion and is, therefore, understood by context. 
As there is no difference of opinion among rival thinkers as to Real Cognition, Unreal 
Cognition, Imagination and Memory being mental modifications, the word is not used in 
those places separately for emphasizing the distinction. In the case of sleep, however 
there is difference of opinion. It has, therefore, to be specially stated that it is a modi- 
fication of the mind. The understanding by context would not serve to emphasize the 
, teaching. Therefore the word modification is repeated a second time. 

The non-existence spoken of is of the modifications of the waking and dreaming 
states. The cause (pratyaya) thereof is the darkness (the quality of inertia) which 
covers the light of the intellect (the buddhi, the will-to-know). The mental modification 
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of which this becomes the substratum (that is the object), is spoken of as sleep. The 
substance of the -will-to-be being possessed of the three qualities, whenever inertia 
appears and overpowers the qualities of essence and disturbing Energy and thus throws 
a veil over all the means of knowledge, then the will-to-know does not put on the shape of 
the object of knowledge, and the pnrusha, being conscious for the time of the overpowering 
darkness of inertia alone, is said to be sleeping well with consciousness turned inwards. 

Why then this non-existence of the modifications should not be the modification of 
sleep ? Why should it not be similar to the states of restraint and perfect freedom 
(kaivalya) ? For this reason, says : — 

•‘xlnd that is a particular notion, because it is called back on awakening,” 

4 Calling back ’ is the remembrance thereof with all its adjuncts. How ? When the 
Tamas appears along with the Sattva, the reflection of one who has awakened after sleep, 
is like this: — ‘I have slept well; my mind is clear and makes my intellect bright.' 
Bright means pure. 

When the Tamas appears along with the Rajas, the reflection is similar to what is 
expressed by — 

4 1 have slept painfully ; my mind is unfit for work.’ Why ? Because it wanders, 
is unsteady. 

Then speaks of the reflection of one who awakes after a sleep, in which the Tamas 
appears, having to its utmost overpowered the Sattva and the Rajas : — 

4 1 have slept very stupidly ; my limbs are heavy : my mind is tired, lazy and as it 
were absent.’ 

The fact to be proved having been established by the canon of difference, now 
applies the same canon of difference to the cause thereof. 

4 Dependent thereupon 1 means caused by the recognition.’ 

4 Having that for their object,’ means 4 having the cause of the non-existence of the 
modifications for their object.’ 

The cause is recognized in this way, 4 This is it.’ 

And it is recognized by him who awakens, i. e., just on awakening. The meaning 
is that at the time of awakening, the knowledge of the notion exists along with the 
knowledge of the cause of the non-existence of the modifications. 

The question arises : The modifications of Real Cognition, &c., show themselves in 
an outwardly inclined mind; they are, therefore, to be checked, being contrary to 
trance. Sleep, however, is similar to the modification of or.e-pointedness ; why then should 
it be contrary to trance ? 

For this reason, says 

4 And further it is to be checked in trance like any other modification.’ The 
meaning is that although it is similar to the modification of one-pointedness, yet it is 
caused by Tamas, and is, therefore, contrary to both the Cognitive and the ultra- cognitive 
trances. : ^ 

The meaning is that that too is to be checked. 

Sfltra xi. 
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■ 11. Memory 4 is the not stealing away 3 along with ohj ec- 
tive mental 1 impressions 2 (retained) (i. e., the reproducing of 
hot more than what has been impressed upon the mind). 
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VYASA. 

Does the mind remember the act of knowing or the object? The 
notion coloured by the object of knowledge shows out both the object 
and the act of knowledge, and thus begins the formation of the habit 
of the same kind. The habit manifests its own cause, and thus generates 
a memory, having the same form and consisting of both the object and 
the act of knowledge. When the manifestation of the act of knowledge 
is the first of the two, the modification is the intellect (buddhi). When 
the appearance of the object of knowledge is the first, it is Memory. 

This memory is two-fold : When the phenomenon to be remember- 
ed has become the very nature of the mind, and when it has not so 
become. In dream it is the former ; at the time of waking the latter. 

All these memories are born in sequence of the impressions of Real 
Cognition, Unreal Cognition, Imagination, Sleep and Memory. Further, 
all these modifications are of the nature of pleasure, pain and illusion. 
Pleasure, pain and illusion will be described among the afflictions. 
Attachment is the sticking to pleasure as such in sequence. 1 7. 2. 
Aversion is the sticking to pain as such in sequence.’ 8. 2. Illusion, 
however, is Nescience. All these modifications are to be checked. It is 
when these have been checked that there comes either the Cognitive or 
the ultra-cognitive trance. • 

VAOHASP ATI’S GLOSS. 

"Memory is the not stealing away along with mental impressions.” Memory is the 
not stealing away along with an object which has como -into the mind by real cognition, 
&c. It is only the object of knowledge which comes into consciousness by mental habit 
aloiie and which shines forth into the mind in consequence of the cognition of the cause 
of the habit, that is one’s own. The taking of an object, however, over and aboye that 
is theft, on. account of its similarity with the act. The word ‘pramosha ’ is derived from 
the root ‘mush’ to steal. 

This is the meaning : Right cognition and others 'all cause the knowledge of an 
object unknown, either in the ordinary or in some particular way. Memory, however 
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does not pass over the limitation of the former knowledge. It is that former knowledge 
or something- less than that which is its object, never something’ more. This is the 
distinction of memory from other modifications.. The question, * Does it remember the 
notion or the object ? ’ starts this discussion. 

It would appear that the habit generated by an. act of knowledge puts into the mind 
the object of knowledge only, because the impression in the mind is caused by the 
coming in of the object of knowledge : and no mental impression can come into existence 
of itself. If the mental impressionaitself were reproduced, it would be the mental impres- 
sion alone (and not the object of knowledge). 

For this reason the author comes to the final conclusion that it is a remembrance of 
both. Because the mental impression (the act of knowledge) takes its origin from the 
object of knowledge, the former is coloured by the latter. In reality, however, it mani- 
fests, L e. t illuminates the form, that is the appearance of both the object and the act 
of knowledge, v ■ 

That which brings anything into manifestation, -is its cause (vyaftjaka, mani fester). 
Its manifestation is the form thereof. Hence the meaning of the original is, 4 possessing 
the form of its cause.’ 

The question arises, what is the difference between the memory and the intellect 
(biiddhl), if they have the same form as far as their genesis is concerned ? 

For this reason, the author says :—>* When the form of the act of knowledge is the first 
of the two, &c.” 

An act of knowledge consists in the taking in of an object; and it is not possible 
that there should be the taking in of an object which has already been taken in, i e., known. 
Hence by this is described the knowing of the yet unknown, which is intellection. It is 
described to be such as the form or appearance of knowledge is the first, i<?., the most 
important factor therein. And although there is no difference in nature, the preponder- 
ance of the quality is established. 

Memory is described to be that in which the form of the object of knowledge is the 
first or foremost appearance. By the form of the object of knowledge being the first in 
appearance, it is meant that the object of knowledge has already been subjected 
to the operation of the other mental modifications. It is said that the field of memory 
comprises the mental impressions which have already been, subjected to the operation 
of other mental modifications. And this is what is 4 nofc stealing’ along with mental 
impressions.’ 

But this stealing exists in memory too. It shows in dream past phenomena impressed 
upon the mind at different times and places, suck as the names, &e., as connected with 
other times and places which have not passed into the mind as such. For this reason, 
he says, 4 It is two-fold.’ 

‘That which has become of the very nature of mind, 1 means raised into being by 
mental potency, imagined. This is that in which the object of memory has already been, 
made part of the mind. , . 

The other is that which has not become of the nature of the mind, which is nob raised 
out of mental potencies, is not imagined and is therefore real. 

fliis is not memory, it is on. the contrary unreal cognition, fitting in as it does with 
the definition thereof. It is called memory sbecan.se it only,, looks like it, just as what 
looks like real cognition is called real, cognition. 

But then why is memory mentioned last of all ? 

The reason is given 1 AID these memories, &cf ‘Impression in sequence’ means 
taking in. Memory is a modification preceded by this taking in. That is to say, the 
genesis of memory is therefrom. 
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The question arises that an intelligent mail will only checK tnc moaiuo. 

cause misery to the Purusa, and such are the afflictions, not the aiod.heat.onh 
What then is the object of their .suppression? For this reason, he says. , 

This is easy. -'f ■ e-:;'/.'- 
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of the mental modification is dependent upon both 
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“ Well then, what, &c.” He ausw 
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of restraint is collective, on account 
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VYASa. ' 

Steadiness is the undisturbed calmness of the flow of the mind, 
when it has become free from the modifications. 

Effort to secure that end is the putting out of energy to secure, and 
aspiration towards that. 

Practice is the resort to the means thereof with the object of attain- 


ing it. 


V ACH ASP AT I’ S GLOSS. 


Of these, the author describes pratice by stating its nature and object : 4 Of these, 
practice is the effort to secure steadiness.’ 

The commentator explains the same : — * When the mind has become free from the 
modifications : ’ is separated from the modifications due to Rajas and Tanias, the flow of the 
modifications of the quality of Essence is established in the shape of calm one-pointed ness 
and purity. This is steadiness. 

“ Effort to secure that end,” is the meaning of the locative ease of the word * stliifci 1 
used to signify that object. As is the case in the sentence, ‘ Charmani dvipln&m hantV 
of which the meaning is , 4 Kills the tiger for the sake of the skin.’ 

He clears the meaning of effort by giving syn my ms : energy, aspiration. He explains ; 
—‘With the object of attaining that.’ “ That ” here means steadiness. - 

He speaks of the field for the action of that energy Resort to the means thereof.” 
The means for the attainment of steadiness are the internal and external ‘Yogas, the 
restraints and observances, &c. The action of the actor is directed towards the means, 
not towards the fruit. 

Sutra 14. 
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14. And 2 this 1 is firmly 8 rooted, 9 being well-attended 
to 7 for a long 3 time 1 without interruption 5 and with devo- 
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“ AV ell attended to for a long time,” “ well attended to without inter- 
ruption,” “ well attended to with devotion,” i. e., brought about by 
purificatory action (tapas), by continence, by knowledge and by faith, it be- 
comes firmly rooted with welcome devotion. The meaning is that its opera- 
tion is not then conquered all at once by the outgoing habits of the mind. 
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Y ACH AS P ATI’S GLOSS. 

Bat how can practice secure steadiness, when Its operations are opposed by the 
highway robber of outgoing habits, which are in existence from eternity ? Explains 
“ And this is firmly rooted, being well attended to for a long time, without .interruption 
and wicli devotion.’* 

This practice then reaches the state of firmness, but not at once, inasmuch as being 
possessed of the three (jualities, its domain, the appearance of calmness. Is often over- 
powered by the habits of outgoing. 

If again, having even had resort to pratice of this description, one gives it up, it 
will be overpowered by lapse of time. Hence it should not be given up. This is the 
meaning. 

Sutra 15. 
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15. Desirelessness 7 is the consciousness 0 of supre- 
macy 5 in him who is free from thirst' 1 for perceptible 1 and 
; scriptural 2 enjoyments. 3 
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A mind free from attachment to perceptible eujoymimix, such us 
women, foods, drinks, and power, and having no thirst for scriptural en- 
joyables, such a& heaven and the attainment of the states of the Videha 
and the Prakntdaya, has, when it conies into contact with such divine and 
woildly objects, a oonscionncss of its supremacy, due to an understanding 
1 1 , of the def ® cts of the ob i ect8 > bought about by virtue of intellectual illumh 
nation. This consciousness of power is the same as the consciousness of 
indifference to their enjoyment, and is devoid of all desirable and undesir- 
able objects as such. This mental state is desire! essuess (Vairagva). 

VaCHASPATI’S gloss. 

; The author describes desirelessness Desirelessness is tiio consciousness of 

supremacy in him who is freed from thirst for perceptible and scriptural enjoyments " 

He describes the freedom from thirst for intelligent and non-intelUgont perceptible 
objects 4 women, See. 1 

Power is lordship. Scripture is the Veda. Those that arc known from the Veda arc 

scriptural enjoyments, such as heaven, &c. He speaks of desire for them too : such as 
• -* ; aeay<en, &c. 

The Vidobas are th0 disembodied, who live only in the vehicles which serve as ins- 
trument (of knowledge and action.) The state of the disembodied (vaidehya) is their 
/ w *- -sfeatevcf ’existence. ' • . ■ ■ . , ■ 
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Others believe the Prakriti only .to be the self. They meditate upon the Bmkrifci. 
They are merged iu the functional Prakriti alone. (The functional Prakrit! is. that in 
which the state of the equipoise has been disturbed, L c., not the Mulaprakrlti). The 
state of the Prakritilaya is their state of existence. 

Scriptural enjoyments consist of the attainment of these states. He who is free from 
thirst for scriptural objects, is the same who is free from the desire of attaining heaven, c&e. 

The question arises that inasmuch as there is absence of desire even for objects,, 
that have never been possessed, such absence too would be desireiessness if desire less- 
ness signified only absence of desire. Therefore commentator the says : — ‘ when it comes 
into contact with such divine and worldly objects. Desireiessness is not the mere 
absence of desire. On the contrary, it is the consciousness of ind iffereneb .to joy men I', 
even though divine and worldly objects be In contact. He renders the same .plainert — Is 
devoid of all desirable and undesirable objects as such/ 

Consciousness of supremacy is the consciousness of indifference, freedom from attach- 
ment or aversion. 

But then whence does it come? He explains 4 By virtue of intellectual illu- 
mination.’ 

The defect of objects is contained in their being surrounded by three-fold pain. 
Intellectual illumination is the full recognition of this fact with the object of removing 
them. By virtue thereof is the understanding of the defects brought about. 

The authorities speak of four stages in the unfoldment of consciousness The 
consciousness of endeavour, the consciousness of difference, the consciousness of one 
faculty and the consciousness of supremacy. 

Attachment, &c, are the impurities of the mind. The powers of sensation, action, and 
thought are led by these to work up their several objects. Endeavour is the putting in 
of effort for burning them, so that the powers may not incline to work upon their several 
objects. This is the consciousness of endeavour. 

When the endeavour has begun, some of the impurities are found to be ripe ; others 
arc being ripened ; and others again are going to be ripened. The consciousness of 
difference consists in differentiating the ripe and the ripening. 

When the powers become incapable of action, the wish alone remains in the mind, 
solar as the ripe ones are concerned. The consciousness of this state is called ‘ the 
consciousness of the one faculty.’ 

When physical and ultra-physical objects of enjoyment take up the position of 
receding, the position of indifference even to the wish, is beyond the three stages of con- 
sciousness, and is called the consciousness of supremacy. The object of the first three 
having been fulfilled by this alone, they have not been mentioned separately. Thus 
all is plai n. 

Sutra 1 6 , 
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VYASA. 

He who sees the defects of the perceptible and scriptural objects of 

enjoyment, is indifferent (to them.) . 

He whose Will-to-know is saturated with the notion of the- tmt mo- 
tive nature of the purusa, hrought about by the purity of the effort to 
know him, becomes indifferent to the 1 qualities,’ both iu their manifested 

and un manifested state. , 

There are two forms of desirelessness. Of these the latter is out the 
light of spiritual knowledge. When this light shines, discrimination 
arises. Then the Yogi thinks thus Whatever was to be obtained has 
been obtained. The afflictions that were to be destroyed have been 
.destroyed. The fast-jointed chain of life which, when it is not broken, 
there is or occurs birth after death and death after birth, has been broken. 
Desirelessness is but the highest perfection of spiritual knowledge , and 

absolute independence (kaivaiyaj is nothing else. 

YiCHAKPATFS GLOSS. 

Having described the Lower closii-eleKsness, the author now cb-Kiwi ixss the Higher: 
“The same is Higher when there is indifference to the ‘ finalities, ’ due to knowledge of 

the 1 "™ ? ^ wg that ]j()VVCH , desirelessness is the antecedent to the Higher, and that it is the 
entrance to that. Lower Desirelessness is shown by the words,” he who sees the defects 
of perceptible and scriptural objects of enjoyment, is indifferent to them.’ 

“ Brought about bv the effort to know the purusa the knowledge of the iurusa 
is his recognition by means of the Veda, by inference and by the teaching of the masters. 
The * effort to know’ consists in the repeated resort to the means. The purity of (lie 
knowledge consists in the steady how of the quality of essence (sattva), clue to Hie 
removal of active disturbance (rajas) and inertia (tamos'. This brings about 1 he recogni- 
tion of the distinct natures of the purusa and the “ qualities. The purusa is pure 
and infinite. The * qualities ’ are contrary thereto. The yogi whose intellect is saturat- 
ed by the recognition, is spoken of as such. The trance known as the Cloud of Virtue 
is spoken of here. 

Such a Yogi is entirely free from attachment to the ‘ qualities,’ whether possessing 
the characteristic of the manifested or the unman i tested ; so much so that he is free from 
attachment even to the mental phenomenon of the recognition of the distinct nature of ( he 
Objective Essence and the Purusa, which itself is a manifestation of the qualities. 

Thus there are two forms of desirelessness. The former desirelessness exists when 
the mental essence (sattva) has been rendered free from inertia (tama.sk by the mani- 
festation of its essential nature (the sattva), but there still remains a trace of the dirt 
of disturbing energy (rajas). . 

This view is common to the Taustikas, those who are addicted to enjoyment in the 
Abates, It is by that of course that they became Prakritilayas. Ho it has been said * One 
becomes a Prakrit ilaya by desirelessness.’ 
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Essence is 'by nature purity : bnt it puts on impurity by the taint of disturbing energy 
(rajas) and iir.udla , (fcamas). When tlie impurities of rajas and tamas have been washed 
away by the pure showers of dcsireJessness and practice, it becomes highly illuminated, 
and the light of spiritual knowledge is left there alone. 

He shows that in that state the 4 qualities ’ become bin worthy of acceptance : — -* When 
this light shines, discrimination arises in the Yogi.’ The meaning is that the Yogi be- 
comes possessed of the present diserimmarive knowledge, when other forms of knowledge 
have disappeared. 

What was to be obtained, L e., perfect independence (kaivalya) lias been obtained. 
As will be said, 4 the wise man becomes free while living.’ The meaning is that this takes 
place because residual potencies only remain with their root cut off. Ho w is it that all 
that had to be attained, has been attained *? Because the afflictions of Nescience, &e. 
which had to be removed, have been removed together with their residual aroma. 

But then there is the store of virtue and vice which is used as a chain to bind living 
beings to birth and death in the universe. How then can there be absolute freedom? 
For this reason, the commentator says :~ c The fast-jointed chain, &e., is broken.’ The 
4 fast-jointed chain’ means that whose joints are so firmly and closely fastened together 
that they appear to be one whole and do not appear to have been fastened together. It 
is the pieces of virtue and vice stored, which, as individual pieces in the collection, are 
put together to make the fast joints of a chain. 4 The chain of existence’ implies that the 
living being is not freed from the bonds of birth and death. This chain is broken when 
*he afflictions have been done away with. And so it has been said 
The vehicle of actions has its root in nescience.’ 2-12. 

4 It bears fruit if there is a root.’ 2*13. 

It may be questioned, that inasmuch as restraint is the intermediate stage between 
fn* fVnif.inn inhAlleetion and the Cloud of ‘Virtue, what is this that is called the mere 
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Now then, how is the Cognitive Trance said to appear in those 
whose minds have been restrained by the two means ? 4 The Cognitive 

Trance is accompanied by the appearances of philosophical curiosity, medi- 
tation, elation and egoism.’ 

Philosophical curiosity (vitarka) is a superficial attempt of the mind 
to grasp any object. 

Meditation is a subtle attempt. Elation is bliss. Egoism is the 
consciousness of being one with the self. 

Of these, the first is the Savitarka Trance accompanied by all the 
four. The second is the Meditative (savichara) where indistinctness ends. 
The third is Elative (sananda) where meditation ends. The fourth is 
the purely egoistical (sasmita) where elation ends. All these trances have 
something to grasp (Mambana). 

VACHASPATI’S gloss. 

Having described the means, the commentator now puts a question with the object of 
introducing the description of the acquisition they lead to, together with that of Its 
various classes Now then how is the Ooguitive Trance, &c.’ The Cognitive Trance is 
accompanied by the appearances of philosophical curiosity, meditation, elation and egoism. 

The Cognitive Trance is first described because it precedes the ultra-cognitive. 
The general nature of the Cognitive Trance is to be understood in the accompaniment of the 
natures, i. e n the forms, of philosophical curiosity, meditation, elation and egoism. 

He defines philosophical curiosity A superficial attempt of the mind, &e.’ Grasp 
(Abhoga) is the manifestation of consciousness consisting of the illumination of the nature 
of objects. It is called 4 ►Superficial ’ because it has the gross phenomena for its sphere of 
action. As the new archer first aims at large objects only, and then at smaller and smaller 
ones by and by, so the neophyte in Yoga first learns the nature of gross objects of thought 
only, such as those made of the five Mahabhutas (physical states of matter), tire four 
armed god, s&c.; and then the subtle ones. 

In this way the grasp of the objects by the mind becomes subtle. Meditation: has 
for Its sphere of action, the causes of the gross phenomena, the subtle elements, the five 
tanm&fcras, the manifested and the iinmanifested essence of matter (the linga and the 
alinga). 

tlavirig, thus shown the range of the objective phenomena, he now shows the range of 
the instrumental phenomena 4 Elation is &c.’ Elation is that blissful modification of 

consciousness, which consists in the illumination of the mind, as regards the acts of 
sensation, with gross phenomena for their objects. The nature of the powers of sensation 
is to enlighten, because they are born out of the principle of individuality, with the 
quality of essentiality (Sattya) predominating. Pleasure is a manifestation of the quality 
. q£ ^Essentiality (Sattva). Acts of sensation too are therefore of the nature of pleasure. 
! The manifestation of cofiseioiisness consisting of the illurnination of fills aspect is Miss, 
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He describes the Cognitive Trance having the subject (grihitri) for its sphere of 
action : — 4 Egoism is the consciousness of being one with the self.’ Egoism is the subtle 
cause of the instrumental powers inasmuch as they are born out of it; and this egoism 
appearing as the self, the subject is the consciousness of being one with the self. This 
Cognitive Trance has the subject for its sphere of action, because the subject is always 
hidden behind egoism. 

He mentions other minor differences of all the four : — 4 The first, &c.’ The cause is 
always present in the effect, as its antecedent state ; not so the effect in the cause. 
Therefore, this superficial range of consciousness is accompanied by all the four— the 
gross and its causes, the subtle, the instrumental and the subjective. The others have 
three, two and one cause, respectively as their spheres of action, and they have therefore 
three, two and one appearance, respectively. 

He distinguishes the ultra-cognitive 4 All these, tfce.V 

Sutra 16 . 
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TYASA. 

What now are tlie means and the nature of tlie ultra-cognitive 
trance? “ Preceded by constant repetition of the notion of cessation is 
the other in which the residual potencies only remain.” 

The ultra-cognitive trance is that state of mental restraint, in which 
all its modifications cease from action and remain only in posse. Its 
means is the ‘Higher desire! essness. 

Inasmuch as any form of practice having an objective phenomenon 
for its basis, cannot become the means of achieving it, the notion of 
cessation which is nothing substantial, is here made the basis ; and that 
is devoid of any objective phenomenon. By tlie constant repetition of 
this notion, tlie mind having no object to grasp, becomes as it were 
non-existent. The trance being thus seedless, is the ultra-cognitive. 

viOHASPATI’S GLOSS. 

The commentator asks a question to introduce the ultra-cognitive, whose discussion 
is now in order : — ‘ What now, &c.’ 
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‘‘Preceded by the constant repetition of the notion of cessation is. the other, in which 
the residual potencies only remain/’ 

The words, ‘ preceded by the constant repetition of the notion of cessation,’ show 
the means ; the remaining words describe the nature. The words, ‘ in which the residual 
potencies only remain,’ are explained as, ‘in which all its modifications cease, &c.’ 

The words, ‘preceded by the constant repetition of the notion of cessation,’ are 
explained by the words, ‘ Its means is the Higher desirelessnessV 

Cessation's the absence of mental modifications. Its notion is the cause. Its prac- 
tice consists In its repetition over and over again. That which this repetition precedes 
is described as such. 

Now he says -why the lower desirelessness does not become the cause of restraint 
fni rodha) ‘ Inasmuch as any form of practice having an objective phenomenon as its 
basis, &c.’ 

The cause must be of the same class as the effect, not of a contrary class. The 
desirelessness which has an objective phenomenon for its basis is contrary to the effect; 
the trance, that is to say, which has no object for its basis. It is therefore proper that 
it should be born only from a cause which has no objective phenomenon for its basis, the 
mere light, that is to say, of spiritual knowledge. It is only the trance known as the 
Cloud of Yirtue, born as it is from the pure essence of the Will-to-know with the impuri- 
ties of the rajas and the tamas entirely removed, and the objects thereof left behind, 
that is infinite, sees the defects of objects and having given them all up, stands in its 
own nature, that can properly become the cause, as having no object for its basis, of the 
seedless trance, in which the residual potencies only remain; because they are similar 
in nature. 

‘ Is made the basis’ is made dependent upon that. 

Becomes as it were non-existent : —because it does not produce any effect in the shape 
of mental modifications. 

The seedless is that which has no object for its basis. Or, it may be said that the 
seed consists of the vehicles of afflictions and actions. This is said to be the seedless, 
because the afflictions and actions have gone out of it. 

Sutra to. 
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VYASA. 

This is of two descriptions : — brought about by Objective Existence 
and brought about by the practice of the means. In the case of Yogis 
it is brought about by the practice of the means. In the case of the 
Videhas and the Prakritilayas it is caused by Objective Existence. 
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In tlie case of the Viclelias, the gods, it is caused by Objective 
Existence, because they enjoy a state of something like absolute freedom 
(kaivalya) with a mind functioning only so far as its own residual poten- 
cies are capable of, and who while thus enjoying, live out the state 
of life, which is the fruition of their residual potencies. 

Similarly do the Prakritilayas enjoy a state of quasi-isolation with 
a mind which lias its work still before it, but which remains merged in 
the Prakritis, as long as it does not come back by virtue of the work still 
before it. 

VACHASPATTS GLOSS. 

Now the author describes a sub-head of the Inhibitive Trance, being necessary as it 
Is for deciding which is to be adopted and which to be rejected : — * This,’ the inhibitive 
trance, 1 is of two descriptions/ — caused by the practice of the means of achievement 
and brought about by Objective Existence. 

The means are faith, &c., to be described later. That which is brought about by 
these means, is the inhibitive trance so spoken of. 

That in which living beings are born is Objective Existence. It is Nescience. The 
modification of consciousness which consists in the identification of the not-self,— the 
forms consisting of the elements and the powers of sensation and action and the Pra- 
kritis, known as the Mulaprakjriti, the Mahat, the Ahankara and the five tanmdtras,— 
with self, appears in the Taustikas who have attained the states of the lower desireless- 
ness. This notion about the Objective Existence, becomes the antecedent of one descript- 
ion of the Inhibitive Trance. This is spoken of as having been brought about by Objec- 
tive Existence. 

Out of these two the one brought [about by effort, is for the Yogis, who work for 
freedom from Objective Existence. By the mention of this distinction the other is denied 
to those who follow the path of absolute freedom (moksa). 

Well then, in whom is it caused by Objective Existence ? The reply is given by 
the aphorism ‘ Is caused by Objective Existence in the case of the Yidehas and the 
Prak.ritilayas/ 

The Yidehas and the Prakritilayas are distinct from each other. The meaning is 
that this trance is so caused for both of them. 

The author explains this For the Yidehas it is caused by, &c.’ 

Those who recognize either of the elements or the powers of sensation, action and 
thought as the self, and so constantly devote themselves to them, that their internal 
organ is fully saturated with that idea, remain, after separation from the body, immersed 
in the same elemental, sensuous and functional forms ; and all that remains of their mind, 
is the habit of their particular devotion. They are called the Yidehas (the disembodied) 
because they are free from the physical bodies. It is they who, with a mind capable of 
moving only along the line marked by habit, enjoy a state of something like absolute 
freedom, but are without the physical body. This state resembles the state of absolute 
independence, because the modifications of the mind are suspended for the time being. 

. It however differs from absolute freedom, in the possession of the power of having to 
perform work still to be done. 

The reading in some places is “upabhoga ,f instead of “upayoga” in the text. IJpabhoga 
means enjoyment. The meaning of this alternative reading would be that the residua 
alcum rem them Ejects of enjoyment and not the modifications, 
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of their residual potencies. They come 1 

Parana : — 

“ Those who devote 

and thought, live in this state for ten Manwantaras. 
elements live in that state for full one 

Similar are Prakpitilayas. They, believe one of the 
prakriti), the undifferentiated Phenomenal (Mahat), f.- 
to be the self. Their Internal organs are 
either of the Prakritis. They are 
body, in the one of these. Prakritis, which they 


themselves to meditation upon tlio powers 
Those « — - 
hundred Manwantaras ” 

- ■' j Prakritis, the unmanifested (Miila- 
f and the principle of Individuality, 
saturated with the idea of devotion to 
immersed after their separation from the physical 

, have made tlie object of their devotion. 

b yet fulfilled the object of their existence ; they have still work 

the object of its existence, if while following this very course 
o manifest the discrimination of the distinct natures of the 
;enoe. If on the other hand this consciousness bo not generat- 
XhTthe mind," it has not fulfilled its object, and is therefore said to have its work still 

Sflit! The Prakritilayas having their minds merged in the Prakritis with ds work 

still undone, enjoy a state of something like absolute freedom as long as they do not come 
back by virtue of the work yet to be done. Although the mind has become similar to the 
Prakriti yet they comeback when the limit has been reached. Then they acquire the 
consciousness of the distinct natures of the Pnrusa and the objective oxustcncc. As 
on the cessation of the rainy season, the body of the frog is assundated to the earth 
and comes back to life again on coming into contact with rain-water, (so docs the mmd of 

Manwantaras, the AbMmfinikas, those who identify themselves 
with the Prakritis ; and Tor ten thousand Manwantaras tlie Buddhas remain without pain. 
Those who devote themselves to the Unmanifested remain in that state for a hundred 
thousand Manwantaras. The computation of time does not exist on reaching the Nirguna 
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It, is brought about by the means of achievement for the Yogis. 
Faith is the pleasing wishful contact of mind with the object of 
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pursuit. It sustains the Yogi, like a mother. Energy is horn in him who 
pursues knowledge with faith. Memory comes to help when he is possess- 
ed of energy. On the appearance of memory, the mind ceases to be 
disturbed and passes into trance. When the mind is entranced, discri- 
mination appears, by which it knows an object as it is. By constant 
practice thereof and by desirelessness with reference to the object thereof, 

comes the ultra-cognitive trance. 

VACH ASP ATI’S GLOSS. 

The author describes the sequence of the means of the achievement of this trance 
by a Yogi : — “ For others it is preceded by faith, energy, memory, trance and discernment.” 

But the devotees of the powers of sensation, action and thought are also possessed 
of faith. For tills reason he says ‘ Faith is the pleading wishful contact of the mind with 
the object of pursuit,* and the object of the pleasing wishful pursuit of the mind here 
is the ultra-cognitive trance, as it comes into existence with reference thereto, after the 
nature of the objective world has been known by the Veda, by inference and by the 
teaching of the masters. There can be no wishful contact in the case of those who 
confound the powers of sensation, &e., with the self. In their case it is the opposite of the 
pleasing wishful contact, because tlieir confusion has its origin in all-round forgetfulness. 
The powers of sensation, &e., can not thus be objects of faith. 

He explains why that alone is faith : — 1 It sustains the Yogi like a kind mother/ The 
meaning is that it does not let him fall down into the wrong path, leading to the destruc- 
tion of its object. , * /y/'/ w 

It is this particular wishfulness which gives birth to energetic effort guided towards 
the object wished for. Therefore he says ‘ Energy is bqpi in him when he pursues know- 
ledge with faith/ 

Memory means keeping it present in the mind, thinking thereupon. ‘Undisturbed’ 
means ‘ not only occasionally steady, not distracted/ 

“ Passes into trance ” Trance is here the trance which is described as a branch of 
Yoga. The restraints and observances also are indicated, inasmuch as trance is 
mentioned there as coming after them. Thus he who has made all the branches of Yoga 
his own, reaches the stage of cognitive trance. This is what he says When the 
mind is entranced.” That is to say, when the highest limit of intellection is reached. 

He explains that the ultra-cognitive is horn when the cognitive precedes it:— ‘By 
the constant practice thereof and by desirelessness with reference to the objects thereof 
at each stage cotnes the ultra-cognitive trance/ It is that which is the means of achieving 
absolute freedom. Because the suppression which comes after the manifestation of the 
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There are nine descriptions of such Yogis. Their application to the 
means of achievement is mild, middling or intense. Tims some are of. 
mild energy, others of medium energy, and others again of intense 
energy. Of these, the mildly energetic are three-fold, those having mild 
consciousness of supremacy, those having middling consciousness of 
supremacy, and those having keen consciousness of supremacy. Simi- 
larly, those of medium energy and those of intense energy. Of these, 
the attainment of trance and the fruit of trance are near to those who 
are intensely energetic in their application to the means of achievement 
and possess a keen consciousness of supremacy. 

YACHASPATI’S gloss. 

If faith, &c., are the means for the attainment of trance, then trance and its fruit 
would accrue to all without distinction. Attainment however is noticed in some only, 
non-attainment in others. In some cases attainment is distant ; in others it Is very 
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VYASA. 

Mild-intense, middling-intense and intense-intense. There is differ- 
entiation by that too. By that differentiation too the attainment of trance 
and its fruit becomes the speediest in the case of one whose application 
is intense and whose consciousness of supremacy is keenly intense. 
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This has been explained by explanations already given of the commentary 
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VYASA. 

Does tonce become speedier of attainment in this way only? Or, 
is there any other means too ? * Or, by feeling the omnipresence of God.’ 

Tswara drawn towards him by the kind of devotion which consists in the 
feeling of His omnipresence, becomes gracious to him by merely wishing 
attainment. By His merely wishing the attainment, trance and its fruit 
become speedier of attainment for a Yogi. 

VACHASPATI’S GLOSS. 

The Commentator puts a question for the purpose of introducing the next aphor- 
ism :■— * Does trance become speedier, &c/ The aphorism is the answer/ ‘Or, by feeling 
the omnipresence of God/ 

* Feeling the omni-presence * means a particular kind of devotion of the mind, speech 
and body. ** Drawn towards ” means brought face to face, “ Wish for attainment ” means 
that any one may get something which he has not got, but which is desirable. * Merely’ 
signifies not by any other effort. The rest is easy. -23. 

Sutra 24. 
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3 YYASA. 

Now who is this called Ishvava (God) that is neither the Mula- 
prakriti (the root of matter) nor the purusa (the conscious principle of the 
human constitution)? ‘ Wwara is a distinct Purina, untouched by the 
vehicles of affliction, action and fruition.’ 

The afflictions are Nescience and others. The actions ore good or 
bad. Their fruition is the effect they bring about. Habits following them 
in their quaUficatioffs are the vehicles. These while really existing in 
the mind, are attributed to the Purusa, as lie is the enjoyer of their fruit, 
just as victory or defeat of the soldiers is attributed to their master. He 
who is not -touched by this experience, is the distinct Purusa, Iswara. 

Are all those then who have reached the state of absolute freedom 
fihvavas and there are many such for they have reached the state of 
absolute freedom after cutting the three bonds? No, Wara never had, 
nor will have, any relation to these bonds. As former bondage is known in 
the ease of the emancipated, not so in the case of isbvara. Or, as future- 
bondage is possible in the case of the Prakritilayas, not so in the case of 
Is* war a. He is ever free, ever the Lord. 

Is there any, or, is there no reason for this supremacy of the Lord, un- 
limited by time, and due to His taking up the Universal Supreme Essence? 
The reason for that is the sacred teaching. What then is the authority 
of the teaching? The authority is the supremacy of His Universal 
Essence. These two, the supremacy and the sacred teaching, exist in 
the Universal Essence of Ishvara eternally related to each other. For this 
reason does it become possible that He is over free, and ever the Lord. 

And this divinity of His is free from excess or equality. It is not 
exceeded by another divinity- Whichever is the Highest, must be the 
divinity of Ishvara. For this reason wherever there is the culmination 
of this divinity that is Ishvara 
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Nor is there any divinity equal to that. Because, in the case of 
equality, if one of the two equals says with reference to a common object 
of their attention, ‘ let this be new,’ and the other says, .* let this be old, 1 
then one thing only necessarily happening, unrestrained fulfilment of the 
wish is interfered with, and one becomes less than the other. F urfcher it 
cannot be that two equals should at once possess on object desired by 
both. Because the wishes are contradictory. Hence he alone is Iswara 
whose divinity is free from equality or excess, and He is a distinct 


Y ACHxiSPA Tl’S GLOSS. 

The world is made of the conscious and the unconscious principles only. There is 
none else that goes to make it. If iswara is unconscious, He must be the Mulaprnk.rifci, 
comprehending as it does all the noil-intelligent modifications. If this be so, then there 
can be no such thing, by reason of his being non-intelligent, that he should be brought face 
to face with the flevotee. If, on the other hand, he is intelligent, then too it is impossible 
that he should be brought face to face with the devotee, because the power of conscious- 
ness is by nature indifferent, and because Ishwara is not like other Purusas in evolution, 
on account of the absence of any connection with the principles of egoism', &c, Further- 
morc how is it possible that he should possess a wish for the attainment (of trance by the 
devotee; ? 

This is the meaning of the question, now who is this Iswara, &c. ? The answer to the 
question is given by the aphorism : — ‘Iswara is a distinct Purusa untouched -by the 
vehicles of affliction, action and fruition.’ 

« Nescience (avidya) and others are the afflictions (klesas), so called, because they 
afflict the Purusa in evolution with various painful blows. Good and bad actions are 
Virtue and vice. They are called actions metaphorically because they are born from 
• actions. Their fruition consists in life-state, life-period and life-experience. The vehicles 
are so called, because by their means the residua which show themselves as fruitions, are 
embedded as potencies in the substance of the mind. 

As long as the karma which brings about the manifestation of the life-state of 
a camel does not bring into play the potencies of the experience which having been 
generated by previous existence, are suited to the life-state of a camel, the experience 
suited to the life-state of a camel cannot be caused. Therefore there must be a potency 
causing the subsequent experience of the life-state of a camel, and it must be possessed 
of qualities similar to the experience of the life-state of a camel. 

Another question arises. What is the use of adding the words, ‘ untouched by the 
vehicles of affliction, action and fruition ’ in the aphorism, seeing that afflictions, 6cc., are 
the characteristics of the Will-to-be, and that they never touch the Purusa and that there- 
fore the mere use of the word Purusa would have implied that he was untouched by 
them ? For this reason, he says 4 These while really existing in the mind are attributed 
to the Purusa’ in evolution. Why ? Because he is the enjoyer, the intelligent agent of 
their fruit. Hence it is possible that Iswara being a Purusa might come to be consider- 
ed as having some relation to these. For this reason their special denial of Him is 
proper. Therefore he says that the distinct Purusa who is not touched by the experience 
present in the Will-to-be even, is iswara. ’ 

* Distinct ’ is that which is distinguishable. He is differentiated from the other 
Purusas With the object of showing those who arc taken out of the conception of the 
word iswara by the use of the word 4 distinct,’ he first states an objection and then replies : - 
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‘All those then who have reached the state of absolute freedom,’ There are three kinds of 
bondages, — the bondage of the Prakritic modifications in the case of the Yidehas, the bond- 
age of the Prakrit is in the case of the Prakritilayas, ancl the bondage of honour, &c., In 
the case of those who experience the divine and worldly enjoyments. Those whose minds 
are saturated with devoted thought of the Prakrit is, reach the state of submersion into 
the Prak intis immediately after separation from the physical body. For this reason 
the others are spoken of as being bound at the previous end (of the chain of life) and 
the Prakritilayas are spoken of as being bound only at the next, the future end only; the 
previous and the second bondages being denied to them. Thus he shows the distinction In 
brief He is always free, always the Lord.’ 

Divinity consists in the possession of knowledge and the power of action (Ivriya fc'akti). 
In this connection he puts the question ‘ Has this supremacy of the Lord, unlimited by 
time, &c/ The reason for the question is that knowledge and power of action are not 
possible to the unchanging constant power of consciousness. • It has been said that they 
live in the purified mental essence, when the rajas ancl the tamas have been removed. 
Further, it is not proper that Is war a who is ever free, should become related even to 
the Highest Mental Essence, which after all has its origin in Nescience, as an owner to the 
thing owned. yyy/ 

For this reason it is said that it is due ‘ to his taking the Universal Supreme Essence 
•in hand/ The relation of iswara to the Essence of the mind is not due to Nescience 
like that of ordinary Pu rusas ; ancl there is therefore no sense of ownership in it. On the 
other hand he takes the Universal Mental Essence in hand, thinking that lie will thus give 
freedom to men surrounded by the three sorts of pain, and rescue them, being drowned 
as they are in the great ocean of birth after death, by teaching them virtue and giving 
^ and that this teaching is not possible without the possession of the 

highest power of action and knowledge ; and that this cannot be possible without taking 
in hand the mental Essence, pure ancl freed from the dirt of the disturbing energy 
(rajas) and inertia (tamas). The Lord even though untouched by Nescience, and 
conscious of knowledge, assumes the nature of Nescience, and becomes the possessor 
thereof. He does not devote Himself to Nescience as Nescience. A mimic personating 
Rama shows all his actions but all the while does not forget himself. This form of hh 
is assumed, not real. 

Let it be so. Inasmuch, however, as iswara has to take up the Mental Essence 
(sattva), on account of the wish of helping the afflicted, and the wish to help is caused by 
the taking up of Mental Essence, because the wish itself i$ a modification of the Mulapra- 
knti, the relation of mutual support is evident. To remove this misconception he says 
that he is unlimited by time. It might be so if creation came first and the wish to help 
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Further, it should not he said that the divine Mental Essence does not pass into the 
state of the noumenal root-matter, the equipoise of the Mulaprakriti, even at the time 
of the Great Latency. That which never passes into the state of the Mulaprakriti, can 
never be the effect thereof. Nor can this Universal Mental Essence be the power of 
consciousness, because it is non-intelligenb by its own nature. If it be not both these, 
then, it would come to this that it must be another class of substance, for which there is 
no authority. This is not proper. There is no substance existing independently of the 
noumenon of matter (Prakriti) and consciousness (Purusa). 

Such is the greatness of the Lord unlimited by time. Is there any reason, any author- 
ity for it ? Or, is it without reason, without authority*? The answer is ‘Its authority 
lies in the sacred teaching , 9 the Vedas, the Smriti, the Itihasas and the Pur&nas. 

The author introduces the consideration of the Sacred Teaching: — “ What then is the 
reason of the Teaching ? The Sacred Teaching* is based upon observation and inference. The 
Universal Mental Essence of the Lord, can not depend upon any body's observation and 
inference. Nor is the Sacred Teaching based upon the observation of the Lord. Some on© 
may, therefore, think that fixe proper reason for the existence of the Sacred Teaching is that 
Is'wara desires to manifest his own divinity. 

He refutes this by saying that the Sacred Teaching lias its reason in the Divine 
Universal Essence. The meaning is this. Evidently the mantras and the science of life 
are proved to be the works of the Lord by the virtue they show in action and by the 
certainty of the things mentioned therein, being never found to be otherwise. Farther, 
it is not possible that any one possessed only of the ordinary means of knowledge of the 
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of inference by the canon of residue, not of the authority of verbal cognition. To meet 
this objection, he says 4 The relation of these two, the Teaching and the Highest mani- 
festation of divine Mental Essence, &c. * The meaning is that the Teaching does not give the 
highest knowledge, because it is the product of the Highest Universal Essence, but that it 
teaches because of the existence of an eternal ’relation of the explainer and the explained. 
Supremacy exists in the Universal Essence of the divine mind, and the Teaching which 
promulgates it, is also present there as such. 

The author states the final conclusion : —Hence by it, i.e., the teaching which pro- 
mulgates the Highest Universal Divine Mental Essence, is it known, in the same way that 
the differentiating qualities of the signified are known by the sign, that He is ever free, ever 
the Lord. . 

Having thus distinguished Him from other Purusas, he now distinguishes Him from 
other lords also : — ‘ This divinity of His is free, &c. ’ and explains freedom from excess 
4 There is no other divinity, &c. ’ Why ? 4 Wherever there is the highest, &e. ’ For what 
reason is His divinity free from the defect of being exceeded by any other divinities? 
He gives the reason 4 Wherever there is the highest perfection of this divinity, &c. ’ The 
meaning is that the divinity of those in whom it has not reached the highest perfection, 
is unreal. 

Now he explains freedom from equality : — 4 Nor is there divinity equal, &e,’ Unres- 
trained fulfilment of wishes means the removal of obstacles from the path thereof. When 
wishes are checked in their fulfilment, it means weakness. Even if it do not mean weakness, 
it means equality. For that reason he says that in both cases the unrestrained fulfilment of 
desires is interfered with. The desired effect is not produced, or if it is produced then 
the same thing is found to possess contradictory qualities (which is absurd). With this 
object, he says : 4 In the case of two equals, &c. ’ If the wishes of more divinities than one 
be considered as never being contradictory, then each must be an Iswara. But then 
what is the use of having more iswaras than one? The purpose of divine rule is ful- 
filled by One only. Or, if it be supposed that they perform the work of divine govern- 
ment by common consent, then there would be no supreme Lord, just as in a republic. 
Further in the eaJse of those who believe in the eternal possession of divinity, the 
succession of divinity is improper. Furthermore there is the defect of cumbersomeness 
(positing more agents than is necessary for the purpose of bringing about an effect;. 
Thus everything is plain.™ 24. 

Stifra 25. 
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VYasa. ■ 

The seed oE the omniscient is the larger or smaller knowledge of 
the individual, the collective or the ultra-sensuous arising out of the past 
or the future. Whenever this reaches a point in expansion, beyond which 
there is nothing, it is the omniscient. There must be the highest limit of 
the expansion of the seed of omniscience, inasmuch as there is larger or 
smaller manifestation of intelligence, just as it is in the case of dimension. 
Wherever knowledge reaches the highest limit that is the omniscient and 
that is a distinct "Purusa. Inference is of service only in establishing 
the general idea. It has not the power of giving the special qualities. 
The knowledge of His distinctive names, &e., us to be sought out of the 
Veda. 

Although Is war a has no purpose of His own to fulfil by Ilis (crea- 
tion) His (creation) is purposed by compassion for other beings. 4 1 shall 
lift the Pnrusas in evolution out of the world by teaching them knowledge 
and virtue, throughout the manifestations (kalpas), the Latencies (pralayas) 
and the Great Latencies (Mali ipralayas)/ This is what he proposes to 
Himself. And so.it lias been said:— £ The first Wise Being, the revered 
Great Sage, informed a self-made mental vehicle out of compassion, and 
gave the teaching to Asuri who wished to know. — 25. 

VACHASP ATI’S GLOSS. 

Having thus established the authority of the Sacred Teaching for His powers of 
action and knowledge, lie now puts forward the authority of inference for His power 
of knowledge : — 4 In Him the seed of the Omniscient is not exceeded.* Explains: — ‘The 
seed of the Omniscient, &c.* 

The knowledge of things beyond the range of the senses, existing either indivi- 
dually or collectively, and caused by the appearance of the past and future forms, is 
qualified by the attributes of largeness and smallness, on account of the veil of darkness 
covering more or less of the essence of the will-to-be. Tlie meaning is that this know- 
ledge is the seed, the cause of the omniscient. One takes in a little of the past, &c., 
another more than that, another the most of all. Knowledge is spoken of as being more 
or less with reference to the thing known. Wherever this knowledge expands so much 
that it passes beyond the limit of being further exceeded, that is the omniscient. 

This describes only the thing to be known. Now* he speaks of the means of knowledge • 
4 The seed of the omniscient must reach the highest limit, &c.* This is the statement of the 
proposition to be proved. The 4 highest limit* means the state of intensity which can not 
be exceeded. It l-s not, therefore, by fixing a limit only that the proposition can he estab- 
lished. 

‘Inasmuch as there is larger or smaller manifestation of intelligence ’ : This is the 
statement of the reason. Every thing which possesses the quality of being more or less, 
has a limit beyond' which there is no raanife station of the kind; as is the case with the 
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Iotas, the emblie fruit and the Bel tree. The quality of largeness exists in these more or 
less. In the self (atma), however, the largeness is such that there is no largeness more 
than that. He shows the pervasion (vyapti). ‘As in dimension.’ This means that the 
conclusion does not fail by the qualities of largeness, &c., being exceptions to tiie ride. 
Tims the proposition is established. 

It is not necessary that the largeness of the parts only should be contributed to 
the largeness of the whole. The fact is that dimension is known to expand by the 
putting together of as many largenesses of individual factors as there maybe, con- 
sisting of infinitesimal wholes reaching down to the atoms themselves. In the case of 
knowledge too this rule is not violated : and knowledge can, therefore, be more or less by 
having one, two or more objects of knowledge. Tims there is no exception to the rule, 
(or technically speaking, there is no exclusion of the middle term, which is marked by the 
pervasion). 

He summarizes : — ‘ Wherever knowledge reaches, Sse' 

The question arises that there are many Tirthankaras, such as the Buddha, the Arhats 
and the seer Kapila ; why should not they be considered to be omniscient by this inference ? 
For this reason, he says ‘ Inference is of service only.’ 

How then is the knowledge of his specific qualities to be acquired ? Says * The 
knowledge of his special names, &c/ 

Further, the teaching of the Buddha, &c., is not properly speaking authority ; it only 
looks like authority. The reason is that it teaches things against all reasoning, such 
as the momentary nature of all objects and the non-existence of the self, See. It is, there- 
fore, all misleading. Hence that which comes into the mind from the Veda, the Smriti, 
the Itih&sa and the Parana is the only true verbal cognition, the real authority ; and is 
for this reason the only true means of worldly progress and the Highest Good. With this 
object the knowledge oh special names, &c., should be obtained. Special names, such as 
Siva, Is war a, &c., are well known in the Vedas, &c. 

By the mention of the word “ &c,,” it is understood that He is, possessed of the six 
accessories and the ten unchangeables. As says the Vayit Purana : — 

‘ Omniscience, satisfaction, eternal knowledge, independence, constant presence of 
power, infinity of power— these six are said to be the accessories (angas) of the Great Lord, 
by those who know the law. Similarly, knowledge, desirelessuess, power of control, 
purificatory action, truth, forgiveness, endurance, creation, the knowledge of the self, 
and being the substratum of all activities— these ten unchangeable qualities (a vyayas) 
always live in. the Great source of all Good/ 

Well let that be. But the Lord is ever satisfied and possessed of the Highest desire- 
lessness. It is not possible that He should have any wish for the fulfilment of any objects 
of His own. Further, being compassionate He should be given to the creation of men 
possessed of undisturbed pleasure. It can not, therefore, be that He should create a world, 
full of pain of all sorts. Further, a wise being can not be considered as undertaking a 
Useless task. He, therefore, has not created the world, although He is possessed of Kriyfi 
Sakti, the power of creation. 

For this reason, he says ‘Although is war a has no purpose of His own, &c/ compas- 
sionate help of living objects is His object. The individual mind fulfils its object, when it 
has caused the experience of sound, &e., and the manifestation of the consciousness of the 
distinct nature of the self and the not-self. Its activity ceases when It has done so, 
and the Purusa then becomes absolutely independent of objective existence (kevali). 
With that object the compassionate Lord informs men of the means of obtaining 
knowledge of the distinct nature of the self and the not-self ; because thereby the 
object of the existence of the mind is fulfilled, iswara, therefore, helping man as He 
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does with reference to the performance of pure and impure works by them, is not cruel, 
even though He sees their pleasures and pains and feels for them. 

Now he speaks of the entrance into the region of compassion, for the sake of explaining 
the means of obtaining the knowledge of the distinct natures of the self and not-self 
‘ By teaching them knowledge and virtue, &e.’ Knowledge and virtue are both to be under- 
stood together. They manifest the knowledge of the distinct natures of the self and the 
not-self. ' 

Latency (pralaya) means the end of the day of Brahma. In this state, the whole 
world except the Satyaloka becomes latent. The Mahapralaya, the Great Latency, is 
that in which the ’Satyaloka and Brahma himself come to an end. Then the Purus as in- 
evolution go back to their causes and hence are subject to the pain of death. The word 
Kal pa is only suggestive here. The meaning is that the Lord’s determination to help the 
Purusas refers to the other Pu.ru.sas also, who by virtue of the fruition of their action 
have to undergo births and deaths, and who become free from pain on reaching the state 
of absolute Independence. This is the meaning. 

This theory that the compassionate Lord teaches knowledge and virtue is also com- 
mon to the teaching of Kapila So lias it been said by Pancha Shiklia. 4 The first wise man," 
&e: This Is a quotation from Panchashikhacharya. The first wise man means the teacher 
who was the first emancipated being of his school. It does not mean the Highest Teacher 
who is ever free. The reference is to Kapila who was the founder of the school, and who 
was the first of those emancipated ones who had gone before among the followers of the 
school. The tradition is that Kapila got the knowledge by the grace of Maheswara just 
as he was born, and he is known as such as a particular kind of Vishnu’s incarnations. 
Svayambhii is Hiranyagarbha. It is learnt from the Veda that he too got the knowledge 
oftheSankhya Yoga. The same Iswara, the self-existent Vishnu, was the first Wise 
man, Kapila. The meaning is that he is the iswara of those who proceeded from Svayam- 
bhu and others.— 25. 

Sutra 2 6. 
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VYASA. 

The ancient teachers were^conditioned by time. Wherever time 
does not exist as condition, that As Iswara, the teacher of the ancient 
teachers too. As the knowledge of His supreme power as existing in the 
beginning of the creation is obtained, so also is it obtained about His 
existence as such in other creations and other times. 

vachaspatps gloss. 

Now he shows the distinction of the Lord from Brahma, &e. *He,’ i. e., the one des- 
cribed formerly i is (the real aphorism begins here) the teacher of the ancients too.! 

He explains The ancients, &e/ Time means a century? &c. 
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6 Does not exist as a condition ’ means time does not approach as a condition. 

The supremacy of power means the manifestation thereof. Its knowledge is to be 
obtained from the Yeda. By tin's arrangement the Lord Iswara is described. 2 C>. 
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rvis A. 

■ The sacred word connotes ‘ Him.’ He is denominated by the sacred 
word, the Pranava (A U M). Is the relation of the sign and the thing 
signified between these conventional, or inherent as between Hame and 
light ? His relation with the sign is inherent and thus ever present. 
Further, the convention of God shows only an object which, exists (that 
which is inherent). As the relation already existing between father 
and son, is only expressed by convention, this is the father, this the son. 
In other creations too the same convention is adopted on account of the 
dependence upon the connotative powers of the sign and the thing signi- 
fied. 

YaCHASPATL’S gloss. 

Now he speaks of His sign (indicator, vacliaka) in'order to explain the meaning of his 
devotion. 4 The sacred word connotes Him.’ Explains : —He is denoted by Pranava, &c. 
Introduces the opposite theory by putting* a question. Is the relation, &c. Signifying is 
laying down, expressing*. 

Others, of course, hold that if the relation of word and meaning is inherent, and that 
it is manifested by a convention that such and such a meaning is to be denoted by such 
and such a word, then in the absence of any relation between word and meaning, the 
meaning would not be conveyed even by a hundred conventions. If no jar exists which 
may be shown by a lamp, even a hundred lamps would not reveal one. It is, however, 
observed that the word ‘elephant’ will sign if camel if a convention is made that this 
word will be used to signify an animal of that class. Hence the power to signify Is 
conventional. 1 7 : ■ 

Having thus stated their position, he explains his own teaching 4 its relation is 
inherent.’ This is the meaning. All words have the capability of meaning objects of all 
. forms. Their relation with objects of all forms must, therefore, he inherent. And the 
convention of iswara is the determining factor and the shower thereof. The division 
of the sign signifying and not-signifying something is also made by iswara’s convention 
or non-convention. This is what he says: ‘.Further the convention of God, &ct 
He gives an illustration “already existing between, Ac. 1 ’ 
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The question arises. Sound is a manifestation of the prakribi. At the time of the 
Great Latency it passes back into the state of the Prakrit? . Its power also thereby 
disappears. * Then a particular verbal sign is born again through the successive states 
of Mahat, &e. But then the power of signification having disappeared, its manifestation 
does not remain possible. For this reason, he says ‘ In other creations also, &c.’ 

Although a word does become one with the prakriti along with the power, it comes 
back into manifestation along with the power. As earth-born creatures becoming one 
with the earth on the cessation of the rains, come back to life on being wetted by showers 
of rain, water. Thus God makes a convention similar to the convention which indicated 
the former relation. Hence on account of the eternity of the succession of similar usage, 
due to simultaneous knowledge, the relation of word and meaning is eternal. Indepen- 
dent eternity is not meant. So say' the Agamis. Without the authority of the Agama 
(the Veda) it is not possible to ascertain that in other creations also the convention is 
the same. This is the meaning.— 27. 

Sutra 28. 
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1 . VYASA. 

The Veclic teachers hold that the relation of word and meaning 
is eternal, inasmuch as one co-exists with the other. The Yogi who has 
come to know well the relation between word and meaning must con- 
stantly repeat it, and habituate the mind to the manifestation therein of 
„ its meaning. The constant repetition is to be of the Pranava (A U M) 
and the habitual mental manifestation is to be of what it signifies, Is- 
wara. The mind of the Yogi who constantly repeats the Pranava and 
habituates the mind to the constant manifestation of the. idea it carries, 
becomes one-pointed. And so it has been said : — 

‘Let the Yoga be practised through study, and let study be effected 
through Yoga, By Yoga and study together the Highest Self shines’ — 28. 

VACHASP ATI’S GLOSS. 

Having described the sign, he now describes the devotion, pranidhana, the means of 
feeling the presence of the Lord everywhere, in all circumstances and phenomena ‘ Its 
constant repetition and the repeated understanding of its meaning.’ Explains ‘ The 
constant repetition of the Pranava, &c.’ 

Repeated understanding (Bhiivana) means making it enter the mind over and over 
again until it becomes the very substance of the mental existence. 
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What attainment does he acquire thereby ? Says The mind of the Yogi who con- 
stantly repeats the Pranava, &e.’ The wind feels bliss in the" One Lord alone. Quotes a 
verse of Vyasa in this connection : — And so it has been said The Lord then becomes 
gracious to him up to his attaining the faculty of trance (Samadhi) and its fruit.-- 28. 

Sutra 20. 
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VYASA. 

And what else comes to him? “The understanding of the indivi- 
dual self and the absence of obstacles.” Whatever obstacles there may be — 
diseases, &c. — cease to be by feeling the omnipresence of the Lord ; and 
the true nature of himself is also seen. It is known that just as Iswara 
is a Purusa, pure, calm, free and without appendants, such is this Puru- 
sa also, the self underlying the individual manifestation of the 
Will-to be. 

VaCHASPATI’S gloss. 

What more than this? ‘Thence the understanding of the individual self, and the 
absence of obstacles.’ The individual self is the Pratyakchctana, the conscious principle 
whose cognitions are contradictory of the real, that is to say, the ignorant Purusa. 
In the case of the Wise this turns back on account of the possession of the eternal divine 
essence. He gets the understanding of the individual self as it really is. 

The obstacles will be described and their absence too. 

‘ Whatever obstacles there may be:’ These words contemplate their description. 
The nature of a thing is its own self. By speaking of the nature of the self, the charac- 
teristics fastened on to the self by Nescience (avidva) are denied. 

The question arises. Since iswara is the object of devotion, how is it that the 
Individual unit of consciousness will be known by feeling His omnipresence ? It is 
•evidently going beyond the mark. In reply to this, he says * As is iswara, &c.’ 
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happens in the same way as the understanding of one science contributes to the better 
understanding of an allied science. The elTeet of the analogy is in the understanding 
of one’s own self, not of the Highest self. Tims all is plain.— -29. 

Sutra 30. 
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Instability, is the incapacity of the mind to keep in any state that 
has been attained, because it becomes stable only when the state of trance 
has been readied. 

These distractions of the mind are designated the enemies and the 
obstacles of Yoga. 

y A chaspa its gloss. 

Puts a question : — 1 Now what are the obstacles ?’ The answer consists of file words, 
“ the distractions of the mind.” Again asks for the specific enumeration :~‘How many, &c.’ 
*The answer is * .Disease, &e.,’ the whole aphorism* The nine obstacles are mental manifes- 
tations which stand in the way of Yoga. They are contrary to Yoga and disturb the 
mind. They are called obstacles, because they turn the aspirant away from the direct 
path of Yoga. 

Gives the cause of their being the antagonists of Yoga: — 4 They manifest with mental 
modifications.’ Indecision and False knowledge are antagonistic to the inhibition of the 
mind, because they are mental modifications. The others, however, which are not mental 
modifications such as disease, <&c., are likewise antagonistic, because mental modifications 
manifest themselves along with them. 

Explains the meanings of the words 4 Disease, Sc c.’ 

The humours are bile, mucus and gas, called DMtus , because they keep up the body. 
Chyle (rasa) is a particular modification of foods and drinks. The organs of the body 
are the organs of sensation and action. Disturbance of equilibrium means one of these 
becoming more and the other less than what is necessary. The indisposition of the mind 
to work means incapacity to work. Indecision or doubt is knowledge touching both sides 
of a question. Although the basis of doubt is the knowing of a thing to be what it is not, 
and therefore doubt and False knowledge do not differ from each other, yet doubt is 
separately mentioned here, because it is especially intended to bring out here the special 
characteristic of doubt, the touching and giving up of both sides of a question, which 
makes a sub-head of False knowledge. 

V Want of resort, to the means of trance ’ means the absence of these means, the want 
of effort. The heaviness of the body is caused by phlegm, &c. The heaviness of the mind 
is caused by inertia, tamas. Desire means thirst for an object. The states of trance 
are Madhumatf, &c. If one has reached a particular state of progress in trance and is 
satisfied with it, then he will not reach the higher state and will lose the one already 
attained. Therefore, when a state of trance has been reached, effort mnst always be made 
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VYASA. 

Pain, is either from one’s self, or from external terrestrial objects, 
or from the powers of nature. Pain is that affected by which people try 
to do away with it. . , 

Despair is the condition of the mind consequent upon the non- 
fulfilment of* some desire. * . m', ; hh qqm’h ■bqqm.yy; 

Shakiness is that which causes the organs to shake. 

inspiration is the action of the life-force drinking in external air. 

Expiration is that which throws out the internal gas. 

These are the companions of the distractions of the mind. They 
appear in him whose mind is distracted. They do not exist in him whose 
mind, is entranced. . , 

yachaspatfs gloss. 

Now he says that it is not only the nine obstacles, but that pain, &e., too appearing 
as their companions, act similarly : — ‘ Pain, &c.’ 

Pain is that which is cognized asaheing contrary to the mind for the time. It is from 
one’s self, when it is either bodily such as caused by disease, or, mental, such as caused by 
desire, See. It is from external causes when it is caused by a tiger, &e. It comes from 
the powers of nature when it is caused by such tilings as the planetary influences. All 
this pain is cognized by every living creature as contrary to one’s being. It Is, therefore, 
to be removed. This is what he says : — £ Affected by which, See.' When physical life 
drinks in, i.e., takes in external air contrary to one’s wish, the act of in-breathing becomes 
contrary to the branch, of Yoga known as the Keehaka, the (conscious out-breathing). 
When physical life expels the internal air against wish, the act of out-breathing is con- 
trary to the branch of Yoga known as Puraka, the (conscious in-breathing).— 3. 
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Rict snsft% i ^«r ^^ir^r^r* cTc^rcarfa sraresnsi* ' swssqt^fe&st^i.' . 
Fer ft srsptft $rf Fra 1 i qqj sr^rf^^nw^Tcnr *t$- 

f*r?er sTFnr: i q;«ro3refr¥r£§ Ns#i q&(R FratKrftqf sr^rfipwisi^ i ^r- 
3«srm®5^rw¥r?pw i ^ ^ srpTW^^nrfir- 

jjqft i smrtnTfcr?: =sr src^^lsr tqtripc ^FT»^*r^T^w?if^aRf ^ f%- 

W3^ll ^ II 

vyAsa. 

Now these distractions, the antagonists of trance, are to be checked 
by the same practice and desirelessness. It is to finish the subject of 
practice that he says: — ‘ For the prevention thereof, habituation to ONE 
TRUTH/ For the prevention of distractions, let the mind take to ONE 
TRUTH andjnalce itself habitually familiar with it. 

To him who believes in a mind separate and distinct for every 
cognized object, in fact a bundle of notions only, and but momentary -(in 
existence) all minds are one-pointed (elatgra) only. There is no distracted 
mind. ■ ' : v ■ . , . ; : 

If, however, the mind is concentrated on one object, only when, 
having been drawn away from all other objects, it turns away to one 
object, then it is not separate and distinct for every cognized object. 

He who believes the mind to be one-pointed if it flows along similar 
notions, might opine that one-pointedness is a characteristic of the 
flowing mind. If so, then the flowing mind would not be one, because it 
is said to be momentary. 

If, however, it is the characteristic of a notion which is only a portion 
of the entire stream (of flowing mental phenomena), then it is always one- 
pointed, whether it flows along similar or dissimilar notions ; because in 
this case it is separate and distinct for every object. Thus we would fall 
upon the non-existence of a distracted mind. Hence the mind is one, 
has many objects, and is not momentary, but stable. 

Further, if it be thought that the notions are born, each separate 
from the other in nature, and are not linked (by the common basis of) 
one single mind, then how would any one mind remember a notion 
cognized by another. And how would any one enjoy the vehicle of action 
brought into being by the notions of another ? 

Howsoever the matter is examined, it illustrates the story of the 
milk and the cowdung. 


j 
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Further, if the mind be separate and distinct for every cognized 
object, then the notion of the identity of the self is destroyed. How can 
such notions as, ‘ I touch what 1 saw,’ and ‘ I see what I touched previous- 
ly,’ point to a common kuower, when all the notions are separate and 
distinct? 

The notion of the ‘ l am ’ is always identical with itself and points 
out to but one cogniser. But there can be no single cognizer as a common 
basis, if it manifest itself in entirely distinct minds every moment. The 
notion of ‘I am ’ as one. undifferentiated continuous self is cognized by 
internal perception ; and the authority of perception is not to be defeated 
by any other means of knowledge. Other means of knowledge work only 
by the power of perception. Hence the mind is one and has many objects 
and it changes not every moment. — 32. 

VACHASPATTS gloss. 

Introduces the aphorism which finishes the subject under discussion : — ‘ Now these 
distractions, &c.’ 

Now it is on account of the context that this aphorism is spoken of as finishing only 
half the subject under discussion. These distractions are spoken of as antagonists of 
the trance to explain the object with which they are to he checked. 

Although in the aphorism , 4 By feeling the omnipresence of the Lord,’ the process 
of mental habituation only is described, yet desirelessness also is to be understood, be- 
cause it is a help to habituation. With this in mind, he says * They are to be checked by 
the same practice and desirelessness 

4 This is said to finish the subject of practice’ : —This sentence is spoken because the 
subject of practice immediately precedes. The ONE TRUTH is God, because that is the 
context. 

To the Vainashikas all minds are one-pointed only; there is no distracted mind. 
Hence their teachings and the acts they inculcate, are all useless. With this object 
he says “To him who believes, &c.” The theory is that the mind is separate and distinct 
for every object whether it be a single one in itself, or one out of many. It remains in 
being only so long as the object shines in consciousness and then disappears at once, not 
going to another object. 

Why does not the mind take in another object after having taken in one before that ? 
Because it is said to be momentary. This means that existence before and after, cannot 
be posited of a mind, which cannot be spoken of as remaining the same in more than one 
successive moment of time. 

According to our teaching the mind is not momentary in existence, and remains 
constant, whether the objects of thought be one or manifold. It is not confined to one 
single object seeing that it takes in and gives up objects every moment and can so far be 
called distracted, and also that it can cultivate one-pomtedness when the modification 
of distractedness has been removed. This teaching the acts recommended on its 
strength are not useless. With this object, he says : — ‘ And if it becomes concentrated, <&e/ 
Concludes ‘ Thus it is not distinct and separate for e very object.’ 

Again he introduces the Vainashika He who believes the mind to be one-pointed if 
it flows along similar notions, &c.’ His meaning is stated to be as follows : —‘Let it be 
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granted that the cultivation of one-point one, ss is not possible in a mind confined to one 
moment only and that therefore it is useless to put forth effort with that object. The con- 
tinuous succession of minds, however, is unending and not momentary in its nature; it is 
possible in the succession that distraction may be removed and one-pointed ness culti- 
vated.* 

He shows the defects of the theory in the case of either of the two statements thereof. 
If in. the philosophy of the Yainashika one-pointedness is a characteristic of the flowing 
mind, L <?., of the un-ending succession of minds, then, there being successive mental 
births for succeeding mental impressions, there docs not exist one flowing mind common 
to all. the successive impressions. But why should it not be so ? Because in vour philoso- 
phy, whatever exists for as long a time as it may be, must be momentary ; there is nothing 
that is not momentary. 

Takes the other form of the theory 1 1 If however it is, &e.’ K in the successive 
flow of mental phenomena a notion having the Highest Good appears at a single point, 
one-pointedness with reference to this particular notion may be secured by effort. 

Shows the defects of this theory. The whole of this successive flow of mental pheno- 
mena may be a how of either similar or dissimilar notions. It is, therefore, separate and 
distinct for every distinct object, and as such takes the form of the Highest Good simply 
for the expression of it, and therefore it is destroyed on the disappearance of the mind. 
Such a mind is always one-pointed. There can, therefore, be no distracted mind. It can 
not, therefore, be that one-poiatednoss may be cultivated by and after the removal of 
distractedness. Concludes * Hence the mind is, &G . 1 

Further says, that for another. reason too the mind is one having many objects, and 
is constant, not momentary 4 And if it be so, &e.’ As the Teaching studied by M ultra 
is not remembered by Chaitra, and as the fruit of the vehicle of action grown by Maitra 
is not enjoyed by Chaitra in the shape of virtue 4 and vice, inasmuch as Chaitra is not 
related to it, so one notion can not remember the object of another notion ; nor can one 
notion enjoy the fruit of the vehicle of action grown by another notion. 

But, says the questioner, this line of reasoning will not be violated, if the relation of 
cause and effect exists ; and it is on account of the existence of that differentia, that in 
the shrdddha and vaishwa nara sacrifice, &c., the fruit is seen reaching father, mother, 
and son, who are not the performers thereof ; and also because the sweetness of the 
mango seeds, &c., always appears In due course in the fruits thereof. 

For this reason, says ‘However is the matter examined, &e.’ This is the meaning. 
What is the difference between notions falling into one succession and those falling into 
another, so that a notion falling into one succession may remember and enjoy the notions, 
experience and the vehicle of action grown by the notions of the same succession but 
not by the notions of another succession ? Succession is not an independently existing 
substance, so that one succession may be differentiated from another succession. And 
it is not proper that a fanciful differentia may be fastened upon an action. No one can 
cook if he only fancies the existence of fire anywhere. Further, the relation of cause 
and effect also is not real. In the ease of simultaneous existence there can he- no such 
relation, as for example, between the right and left horns. In the case of objects which do 
not exist simultaneously, no relation of cause and effect necessarily exists ; because it may 
be that none of them ’can be predicated of a phenomenon appearing in the immediate 
present. The past and the future can not exist together as being related to a pheno- 
menon appearing independently in the present. Therefore, being independent real objects 
as they are, they do not differ from each other whether they fall in their own or in 
independent successions. The reason is that they do not come into contact with eac.li 
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other, not being related to each other by either natural causation or by succession* 
This logic is like that of the milk and cow-dung cakes. 

“ All that is produced from the cow is milk. 

Cow-dung cakes are produced from the cow. 

Therefore cow- dung cakes are milk.” - ... 

This illustrates the story, which means that it surpasses in fati^y, 6'ven the logic of 
the milk and the cow-dung. V?' "■ C'’ 

Furthermore, the destruction of that which has been done, and the Appearance of 
that which has not been done, should not be mentioned here as an argument. Because the 
mind alone is the doer of actions, and the mind alone is associated with ihe pleasures 
and pains born out of them. It is because the mind enjoys pleasure and pain on account 
of the presence therein of the reflection of consciousness, and because the consciousness 
and the mind in which it is present are taken to be one, that they are attributed to the 
Purusa. The notions born in the mind, when the notion of its being the self has already 
come in there, are of such a nature that they alone remember and enjoy their own fruits, 
not others. And it is not reasonable to say that the nature of a thing may be separated 
from it, and then joined to it again. It’ cannot be said of the nature of a thing that it 
might or might not be so, or why issit not so ? 

He speaks to those who are satisfied with the above ‘Further, if the mind be sepa- 
rate and distinct for every object, &e., mental impressions and their memories have the 
characteristics of manifestation and latency. They are many and yet the mind in which 
they live, £.<?., the notion of the ‘ I am,’ is one and not different for each. This one notion 
of the ‘ I am ’ unites all those separate notions into one. How can this one hold all the 
extremely different notions into itself? Inasmuch as there is difference in the causes of 
the phenomena of cognition and memory and also on account of the presence in them 
of the contradictory qualities -of manifestation and latency, there can be no single notion 
of reflex cognition by virtue of which the mind, in which all the different and contradictory 
notions are generated, may be considered to be a single entity. 

For this reason, he says ‘ It is cognised by internal perception.’ 

But it may be said that the difference of causes and the possession of contradictory 
qualities refute the truth of this perception. In answer to this objection, he says .‘and 
the authority of perception, &c. 

It is on the basis of perception alone that the unity of material and the contradict- 
ory nature of the characteristics of latency and manifestation have been established 
in the Nyayakanika ; and the action of objects in a permanent mind is established in the 
Nyayakanika and the Brahmatattva-samiksa. Thus all is plain.— 32. 

Sutra 33. 

VvV S ». * 5 * * fS l 

33. By cultivating habits 1 n of friendliness, 1 compas- 
sion, 2 complacency 3 and indifference 1 towards 0 happiness.” 
misery, 15 virtue 7 and vice® (respectively) the mind 11 becomes 


f^TT^mr i rr=r srw srrflBii 
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gwemt*iT^3 *brf i 5:^5 qnpnrq: 1 wf^crru 1 ng- 

1 qqwR srt^: gift sm 1 cra^r f^ra sr#^f% 1 

Sf53^PBT f^rRrq^ m% ii \\ ll 


>yV>;'..:-\ . VYaSA. 

How is the embellishment of the permanent mind taught by this 
science, secured? ‘The mind becomes pure by cultivating habits of 
friendliness, compassion, complacency and indifference towards happiness, 
misery, virtue and viced Let him cultivate in his mind the habit of 
friendliness towards all those who are found in the enjoyment of pleasure ; 
compassion towards thoes who are suffering from pain ; complacency 
towards those -who are virtuous; indifference towards the vicious, By 
thus habituating the mind to these notions, the white characteristic makes 
appearance. Thence the mind becomes pure. Having become pure, 
it becomes one-pointed and attains the state of steadiness. — 33, 

YAOHASPATI’S gloss. 

Now the author begins to lay down the means of purify i ng the mind, which are contrary 
to such vicfes as jealousy, because trance and the means of its achievement- cannot appear 
in a mind, unembellished and full of jealousy, <&c. : — ‘How is the embellishment, See.' 

Whoever shows friendliness, i.e., a heart ready to help, towards the happy, the dirt 
of envy leaves him. When the mind shows compassion, £.<?., the wish to remove the 
miseries of others as if they were his own, towards those who are suffering, the dirt of 
the desire to do evil by others is removed. Whoever shows complacency, he., pleasure 
towards virtuously inclined beings, the dirt of envy is removed from his mind. Whoever 
shows indifference, ie., the taking of the middle path and not taking sides, towards the 
viciously inclined, the dirt of impatience is removed from his mind. 

By this removal of the characteristics of the qualities of disturbing energy (rajas) 
and inertia (lamas), the white characteristic of essential purity (sattva) manifests itself. 
He becomes possessed of a very high manifestation of essential purity. Bis mind becomes 
inclined to the side of the restraint of mental modifications, because this enlightenment 
is natural to that state. When the mind becomes pure, it attains the state of steadiness 
and becomes one-pointed by the means to be described. If friendliness, &c., are not 
cultivated, the means cannot lead to steadiness,— 38. 

Sutra 34. 

I * 


*rr smm \\\n 

Optionally , 3 by the expulsion 1 and retention 2 of 



34. 
breath . 4 

siswfsi nnnwmsuwrt m f&fer \\ \\ 

VYASA. 

Expulsion is the tin-owing out of the air in the lungs through the 
nostrils by special effort. Retention is the Pran-tyaina, the lengthening 
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of the duration of tlie stay of the air outside the lungs. Let mental 
steadiness be optionally cultivated by these. — 34. 

VaCHASPA Tits GLOSS. 

Now then lie describes the moans of steadiness ‘ Optionally by the expulsion and 
retention of breath,’ The word optionally refers to the succeeding means. The option is 
not given with reference to the cultivation of friendliness, &e., because they must be 
present along with all (the means). 

Now lie explains expulsion The throwing* out of the air in the lungs, &e.’ “By 
special efforts ” means such an effort as is laid down in the science of Yoga, by which the 
air is thrown out of the lungs slowly. ■ : . V'vCbSdK' 

Now he describes retention Retention is Pranayatna, It means the keeping out of 
the air which lias been expired, lengthening the duration of its stay outside, not drawing 
In all at once. By thus expiring and inspiring air the body becomes light, and the mind 
thence attains the state of steadiness. The words ‘ let it be cultivated ’ have been taken 
from the sense of the words ‘ causes mental steadiness, (sthitinibandhim) in the next 
aphorism. 

Sutra 35. 


35. Or, 2 Higher" sense ^activity 3 appearing, 4 causes 7 
men tal 5 steadiness. 0 

ftpwqdt qr srf{%^ctr5rr-TR^r: Mfoffrqrrerct i qrfcrqrra ^rrtra^Tsw *it 

i rafra i rrr^fn wq, i faf wat- 

wsMsfar*. i fsrifJTl5 5tsg[eRrf^cTT itTT tjcq^rk^xT fasrerf??! srciq 

Slffe^TT qPcppqr I qsrfq % cTxl^m3lTTqT^Tqfq|^qq<r- 

Tt^cr?# ttgfcn qqqt qqi^TqqfaqT^q^qsqi^jTfq qrff|^ib- 

fq srefcr zmm qff^rqqiqqn'rf^^ 

5^^qr?qffcr i ?RW«®iwgw*fraraf 1 q^qtf sra*n^w^ 

i m *** ^nrqqqirfq *1 

qrqqq^f^tq^ 1 fqff ^ I wfaRTIS %Vri% 

rqrgq^t?rrqi Hwqfrwftfa i <rm * 

*rfcr sr^rqtq^rwTRqts^qiqfirq^ flfawreftfar ii \\\\ 

VYASA . 

The power to cognize superphysieal (divya) smell, which one gets 
by concentrating upon the fore-part of the nose (the olfactory organ) 
is the higher olfactoiy sense-activity. By concentration npon the fore- 
part of the tongue, the power to cognize taste ; over the palate, cognition 
of colour ; in the middle of the tongue, cognition of touch ; in the root 
of the tongue, cognition of the sound. 
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S&tra 36. 


fWpET 3T ^ftfrTOft S! Bl, n 

36. Or, 2 tlie state 3 of painless 1 lucidity. 3 

sir 1 jtto: 1 1^1- 

JTT cHT f^^rl5tRUT- 

csrf %.* ^gasirf^rorw^rbir f^qa i ?rmfcjim*rf ^rmq^f fasa- 
5TRri?a?crfj^?tami3f vrwfa 1 i rWi*?T5WTcTiTaiT3- 

fasrreiSrfar i ^ ?n^a%¥tarcr #n s^t ^fwnrrHsrr '% 

Slfi^qtotTcftcfsa^ I W ferfcTq^ 3 T*TcT 11 \\ 11 

YYASA. 

‘ Or, the state of painless lucidity ’ appearing as a Higher Activity, 
causes the steadiness of the mind. These words (italicised) are to be 
taken from the previous aphorism. This is the consciousness of thought- 
forms, which comes to him who concentrates upon the lotus of the heart. 
The essence of the Will-to-know is shining in substance. It acts like 
the Akasha (space, giving room to, or transforming easily into any form). 
By diligent perseverance in that, the Higher Activity appears, taking 
optionally the shapes of the lights of the sun, moon, planets and precious 
stones. Similarly the mind concentrating itself upon the notion of the 
• c I am 5 becomes like a wave-less ocean calm, infinite, pure egoism. The 
following has been said in this connection :--- 

“ Knowing that self, small as an atom, his consciousness manifests 
as € I am’ only,” ’ y h 

This two-fold Higher Activity, the painless sensuous and the Purely 
Egoistic, is called the lucidity. By this the Yogi’s mind reaches the 
state of steadiness.— 36. 

VACH ASP ATI’S GLOSS. 

‘Or, the state of painless lucidity.’ Painless lucidity means that which is devoid of 
pain. The state of lucidity is the light shining in the lotus of the heart. Let the mind 
be concentrated upon the lotus which is located between the chest and the abdomen. It 
has eight petals and is placed with its face downwards. Its face has first to be turned 
upwards by the process of the expirative control of breath. In the middle thereof is 
the sphere of the sun, the place of waking consciousness, and is called A. Above that 
is the sphere of the moon, the place of dreaming consciousness, the IT. Above that is the 
sphere of the fire, the place of dreamless sleep, the M. Above that is the Higher space, 
the Sound of Brahma Itself, the fourth state of ultra-consciousness, which the knowers of 
Brahma call the half-measure ;the ardha raatrab In the stalk thereof is the Artery of 
Brahma (the Brahmamuu), with its face upwards. This passes through the spheres of the 
sun, &c. Beginning above that, is the channel known as Sitshumna. That runs through 
the external spheres of the sun, &e., too. That is the place of the mind. Performing con- 
centration upon that, the Yogi obtains consciousness of thought-forms. 
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He now shows the form of the mental essence with the reason thereof : — The essence 
of the Will-to-be, &c/ By saying that it acts like the Akasha, it is intended to be shown 
that it pervades all forms. The lights of the sun, <&e., appear as different forms ; and they 
patting oil different forms optionally, appear as such (forms). The text understands here 
by the word Will-to-be, the mind and not the Mahattattva ; and it is intended to state here 
that the mind is of the shape of light appearing’ as such from its position in the Sushnnma 
channel, inasmuch as it takes its birth from the Yaikarika (the essential sattvic) form 
of the principle of Individuality (Ahankani), and is therefore fall of the essence thereof. Its 
possession of the quality of pervasion too is established by its action upon various objects. 

Having spoken of concentration upon the mind, which is evolved out of the principle 
of Individuality (Asm ltd, the basis of the ‘I am’), now ho describes the nature of the con- 
centration upon the principle of Individuality or egoism : —Similarly, &e. 

* Calm ’ means that which is free from the waves of disturbing energy (rajas) and 
inertia (tamas). , , ' ■ ■ ■ ' i ’ 

Infinite means all-pervading. 

4 Pure Egoism ’ signifies that which does not show more colours than one. 

He supports his theory by another’s authority The following has been said in this 
connection, by Panehashikha. 

4 Small as an atom,’ because it is difficult to know. 

4 That self/ which is the basis of the principle of Individuality. 

4 Knowing’ means having pondered upon it and having come to know only this much, 

•' I am.’ 

Well then the lucidity might appear as various forms of light ; but how can it be 
pure egoism only ? In answer to this, he says 4 This two-fold, &c.’ The meaning is that 
the principle of Individuality remains essential light itself when the dirt of disturbing 
energy (rajas) and inertia (tamas) has been washed away. 

He describes the result of both forms of lucidity : — 4 By this, &c/— 36 . 

Sutra 37. 

SJT TO) a a . 

37. Or/ the mind 5 having the desireless/"- for its 
object 3 . 

grr 1 gr rwicr- 

sfk 11 ^3 11 

: VYASA. 

The mind of the Yogi tinged by the colour of the mind of the de- 
sireless, which it takes up for study, reaches the position of steadiness.— 37. 

; §f i ■ ■■ . . vachasp^ti’s gloss. ■ ' 

: ^ The 'desireless are such personages as Dvaip&yana and others, their minds become the 
objects of concentration, and the colour thereof is imparted to the mind of the Yogi.— 37. 

! , ’ ; ; , ' , . : ^ ^ Sutra 38, 

ir a Bq a 

b v P 38. Or/ having the knowledge 3 of dream 1 and sleep 2 
ms its object 4 of study.. ' ' •• 1 If 
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VYASA. 

By making the knowledge o£ dreams and the knowledge of sleep an 
object of study, the mind of the Yogi determines towards the shape and 
attains the position of steadiness.- — 38. 

YACH ASP ATI’S GLOSS. 

When the time comes that this Yogi, in Ms dream state, worships the Lord Mahes- 
wara’s form, enrapturing the mind by its beauty, placed in a secluded spot of some lonely 
forest, appearing as if arising out of the sphere of the light Of the moon, the limbs large 
and small of the shape appearing as soft as the stalks of the lotus, the form seen as if made 
of shining moon-stones, encircled with garlands of sweet-smelling Malati and Mallika ; 
then on awakening he is full of elation, and then remembering the same form which was 
the object of dream consciousness, Ms mind determines towards the unity of that one 
form and attains the position of steadiness. 

The sleep to be understood here is the one in which the light of the quality of 
essentiality appears. (This is the sattvic sleep). It is the same, on awakening from 
which the remembrance is, * I have slept pleasurably/ This explains that the mind in 
that state becomes one-pointed. It is this that the knowers of Brahma define to be of 
the nature of Brahma (Brahmarupa). 

In the dream state it is not possible to bring mere knowledge -without an object, 
within the range ; therefore, the object also is brought within the range.-- -38. 

Sutra 39. 

39. Or, 4 by meditating 3 according 1 to one’s predilec- 


tion." , 

q«rrfhrtcr^T?n5T i ^irfwrei ^ i ?nr 

S¥TcT sfcT II ^ II 

VYASA. 

Let him meditate upon whatever he wishes. Becoming steady in 
that instance, it reaches the position of steadiness in other matters also. — 
30. 

VACHASPATI’S gloss. 

What more ? Whatever is desired by one, the same has the form of his deity.— 39. 

Sutra 40. 
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ercitarc i sgfc q^RTOn^Ff 

feRrq^ 55 ¥T 5 r f% i fqiqqmnRq q<qqiEqRr nq%qcf f%ra^r i q# 
cTt gw qfrfetT g srrecfr qts^r: sRfraicr: sr qd q#^R&#q;racqft<jqi 
qtM^ra *t gqrcqrafcr qftqtjtf^sR sfcr 11 a® 11 

: ■ ■' '. VYASA. ^ ' ' ' : ; ' : ' : 

Entering into the subtle it attains the position of steadiness upon the 
smallest of the small, down to an atom. - Entering into the large, the. 
position of mental steadiness reaches npto the largest of the large. 
His great power consists in not being turned back by any check while 
running along both these lines. The mind of the Yogi, full. of this power, 
does not again stand in need of the mental embellishment due to habitual 
• practice. — 40. 

VACHx^SP ATI’S GLOSS. 

He shows how the nature of the self is to be reached as a point of steady concentra- 
tion ‘ His power reaches down to the minutest and np to the largest.’ Explains 
‘ Entering, into the subtle, &e.’ ~~ • 

Summarizing what has already been said, he describes the connotation of the word 
4 power,’ 4 While running along, &e.’ Now describes a subsidiary result of the power. 4 Full 
of this power, &c.’ 

Thus the means of obtaining mental steadiness have been described. The power 
too obtained by the steady mind has been shown.— 40. 

Sutra 41. 


II 8? II 

41. Becoming like 4 a transparent 3 crystal 5 on the 
modifications 2 disappearing, 1 (the mind acquires) the power 
of thought-transformation 1 "' (samapatti), the power of appear- 
ing in the shape 12 of whatever object, 12 is presented 10 to it, 9 
be it the knower, 0 the knowable 7 or the act of knowing. 8 

Serb f%*wrr %'fsrwT m ^mrqrgncfcr ct^ri 

^mrqfrr: I 

JRqRfiRR^q^sq&J I srfSTSIR^R ?roftr?r £SRftqrqRH I qqr *qj- 
^qRrq^T^rrseqtqt^ WJqWW R^SR cfm qiOFRqtq^ 
fera* sna‘ swrqsr srnp^q^qrqq^ar ftrtfRRr i ^r^ritq^ 

, srarq«r ^ijpgjETOreqnire Wcr i cRtt ^cs^q^urqsf 

wgr 1 q«rr f^r^vnqv fqR^qwra ^fcr i 
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;fe i yfyi.'f*;;- 


I JTIWT^^qT^* an^qw- 

qntqi fawh5r?r i ?r«n srfi^gqqra^q^* stfiq^t^inw 
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Now what is the nature of the power of thought-transformation 
which the mind acquires, when it has thus obtained rest ? This is des- 
cribed : — Becoming like a transparent crystal on the modifications 
disappearing, the mind acquires the power of thought-transformation, — 
the power of appearing in the shape of whatever is presented to it, be it 
the knower, the knowable, or the act of knowing/ 

4 On the modifications disappearing/ — When the notions are at rest, 
(not in active work). 

4 Like a transparent crystal — This is the statement of an analogy. 
As the crystal becomes coloured by the colour of the object placed beside 
it, and then shines according to the form of the object, so the mind is 
coloured by the colour of the object presented to it and then appears in 
the form of the object. 

Coloured by subtle elements placed in contact, it becomes of the 
nature of the subtle elements and shines out in the shape of the subtle 
elements. 

Similarly, coloured by the distinctions of the world coming into 
contact with it, it becomes of the nature of those distinctions, and 
shines out in the form of the world. 

. Similarly, is this to be understood in the case of the acts of knowing, 
i. e. 9 the powers of sensation. Coloured by the acts of knowing taken as 
objects of thought, it becomes of the nature of the acts of knowing, and 
shines out in forms which show the nature of the acts of knowing. 

Similarly, coloured by the enjoying Purusa, taken as the object of 
thought, it puts on the nature of the enjoying Purusa, and shines out 
in the form which shows the nature of the enjoying Purusa. 

Similarly, coloured by the released Purusa taken as object of 
thought, it becomes of the nature of the released Purusa, and shines 
out in the form which shows the nature of the released Purusa. 

This then is Samapatti, thought-transformation,— the mind showing 
itself like a transparent crystal, in the form of the object it comes in 
contact with, be it the knower, the knowable, or, the acts of knowledge. 
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' ■ VAOHASPATI’S GLOSS. 

Now thtf question is, wliat is tlie nature and what are the objects of the Cognitive 
trance, when the mind has thus obtained rest ? The Commentator introduces the next 
aphorism This is described, &c.” Heads the aphorism 1 4 Becoming like a trans- 
parent crystal, &c.’ Explains it :-The words, £ when the notions are at rest,’ describe 
the mind as existing in the state, in which that class of mental modifications which 
have their origin in the qualities of disturbing energy and inertia (rajas and tamas) 
have been destroyed by habitual practice and desirelessness. By this it is meant to 
be explained that Mental Essence (sattva) being by nature pure, is not overpowered 
at the time, by disturbing energy (rajas) and inertia (tamas). 

He explains the analogy 4 As the crystal, &c,’ 

4 The object placed beside it’ is the upadhi, the attributive substance such as the 
Japa flower, <&c. 7° : ' ; 7' V;.( 

4 Coloured by proximity/ taking up the light thereof. 

The form of the object placed beside, 4 is the red, blue or other colour of its own.’ 

4 Shines out,’ means, 4 shows the qualities of that form.’ 

He applies the analogy 4 Similarly, coloured by the object, &c.’ 

The object of knowledge (grahya) is the same to which the mind is at the time 
turned (alambana). It is coloured thereby when the object passes into it. Thus Is the 
knowable distinguished from the knower and the act of knowing, 

4 Becomes of the nature of the object,’ means, 4 as if it has put on the quality of 
knowability having thus covered up its own mental form. For this reason shines out in 
the form of the knowable object itself.’ 

The subtle and the gross are colours from the objective world only. The Commen- 
tator divides them therefore into two 4 Coloured by the subtle, &c.’ The distinctions 
of the world consist in its being self-conscious and not self-conscious, and of the 
differences of objects, such as the animals, cows, etc*., and the mineral substances, such as 
the jar, etc. By this the two trances which are accompanied by philosophical curiosity 
and meditation are shown. , 

Similar is the case with the acts, the means of knowledge, the powers of sensa- 
tion (indr iy^s). They are so called because knowledge is obtained through their instru- 
mentality. 

The Commentator renders the same plainer 4 Coloured by the acts of knowledge, 
&©.* Being an act of knowledge, but taken as an object of knowledge, it is here men- 
tioned as having both these qualities at the same time. 

4 Coloured by that,’ i. e., pierced through and through by that, and having covered up 
its own mental form it appears as if it were the means, the external instrument of know- 
ledge. 

By this has been described the Cognitive trance which is accompanied by elation. 

The one which is accompanied by egoism is now alluded to. 4 Coloured by the Enjoy- 
ing Purusa, &e.\ The Enjoying Purusa means, he in whom the notion of the 4 1 am ’ 
;■ resides. 

Because the quality of being a Purusa is common to the released Purusa, such 
as Staka and Prahl&da too, they too have to be taken here as objects of trance. Itkm 
this reason, the Commentator says 4 Similarly, coloured by the released Purusa, &e.’ 

Coming to the end, he explains the words 4 tatstha tadanjnat&V appearing in the 
form of the object it comes into contact with. 

The thought- transformation called the Cognitive Trance consists in the assumption 
by the Mental Essence of the forms of the kno wer, the knowable and the act of knowledge. 
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and the consequent showing of itself in the shape of the phenomenon which has entered 
therein, when the dirt of the rajas and the tamos has been removed by the increased 
power of contemplation, and when it is directed towards, i. e., fixed upon, these objects 
of knowledge. 

Here the order of the reading of the words, * the knower, the act of knowledge and 
the knowable,’ in the aphorism is nob to be regarded, because :i.t is contrary to the 
natural succession of the objects of knowledge. Similarly in the Commentary too the 
mentioning of the subtle elements first in order, is not to be regarded. All is thus 
beautiful. —41. 

Sutra 42. 
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Perception. This further becomes the seed of verbal and inferential 
knowledge. Verbal and inferential knowledge are born threrefrom. 
It does not go along with verbal and inferential knowledge. Hence the 
knowledge obtained by a Yogi through the stage of trance, called Distinct 
thought-transformation, is not confused by any other cognitions. — 42. 

YACHASPATFS GLOSS. 

Thought-transformation in general has been described. By subsidiary classifica- 
tion it is four-fold. Thus : Indistinct or verbal, Distinct or wordless, Meditative and 
Ultra-meditative. Out of these the description of the Indistinct thought- transformation 
is given There, &c.’ Out of these thought-transformations the Indistinct thought- 
transformation is to be known. How ? The notion of -word, meaning and idea consists 
in this. The faculty of imagination (vikalpa) raises distinctions in the same thing and 
shows sameness in different things. Thus word, meaning and idea are confused together, 
although in reality they are different from one another. Therefore is this thought-trans- 
formation confused, i. e., mixed up with the notions of word, meaning and idea * And that 
as follows. The word cow, &c.’ The first phrase, * the word cow ’ shows the unreal cogni- 
tion of the word being fancied as confused with meaning and idea. 

The second phrase, ‘ the meaning cow,’ shows the notion of indistinctness from the 
meaning, when word and idea are taken in. 

The third phrase, 4 the cow as an idea ’ shows the notion of indistinctness from the 
idea when word and meaning are taken in. It is in this way that the world Is seen taking 
in these three without making any distinction among them, although in reality they are 
all distinct from one another. 

Well, but if they are taken in as not distinct from one another, whence does the 
distinction comb in? For this reason, the Commentator says Analyzed, &e.” Being 
examined by philosophers in accordance with the canons of agreement and difference, 
the characteristics of a word are found to be, that it is a modification of sound only, and 
that it possesses the qualifications of intensity , &c. The characteristics of the object 
are different, being absence of intelligence and form, &e. The characteristics of an idea 
are different, such as illumination and the absence of fixity in form, &e. Therefore their 
lines of existence are different, the lines, that is to say, along which their natural 
distinctions show themselves. 

When the Yogi Is in the state of thought-transformation with reference to 4 this cow, 
<£c., taken in optionally, &c.’ This describes the Yogi’s lower perception (the ordinary 
perception). The rest is easy. To connect this with the next aphorism he first describes 
the Distinct Thought-transformation When however, &e.’ 

Freedom from memories, &c., means their absence. Verbal and Inferential cognitions 
become, possible only when preceded by the memory of verbal conventions. Convention 
consists in the mutual super- imposition of word, meaning and idea, in the phrase, 4 This 
is a cow.’ By these become possible the real and imaginative cognitions, traditional 
teaching and inference. For this reason the trance consciousness preceded by these is 
Indistinct. ■ 

■When, however, the mind is full of the object only and favouring the object only, 
constantly habituates itself to the cognition of the object alone, the memory of the con- 
vention does no longer interfere and is therefore given up. Further the options of verbal 
and inferential cognitions too, in which it has its origin, are also given up. Then In the 
trance-consciousness, void of these descriptions of knowledge, the object takes its place 
in its own distinct nature, and the mind is confined to the manifestation of the nature 
of the object alone. It does not show any of the mixed up percepts of the word and the 
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idea. This is the Distinct Thought-transformation. That is the Higher Perception 
of the Yogis, because there is not in this, even a trace of untrue knowledge, the unreal 
fastening thereupon of other notions. 

Well let this be. The Yogis lay down and teach the truths which they have learnt 
by Higher Perception. And how do they do that, but by promulgating and teaching the 
truths by means of the processes of verbal and inferential knowledge resorted to for the 
sake of others. Hence verbal and inferential knowledge have the Higher Perceptive 
knowledge for their object. And verbal and inferential knowledge are subject to the inter- 
ference of imagination (vikalpa). For this reason the Higher Perception also is but a 
modification of imagination. 

Therefore he says < That is the seed of verbal and inferential knowledge.’ If Higher 
Perception went along with verbal and inferential knowledge in the same way as is the 
case with Indistinct thought-transformation, i. e., if the perception were confused on 
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The description of this Distinctive Tlionght-transformation is 
given by the aphorism : — “ It is Distinctive, when on the cessation of 
memory, the mind shines out as the object alone and is, as it were, devoid 
of its own nature.” The thought-transformation becomes Distinctive at 
the time when the memory of the fictions of verbal convention, verbal 
and inferential knowledge, ceases ; when the mind is coloured by the 
nature of the object; when it, as it were, gives up its own nature of con- 
scious cognition ; and when, therefore, it only show's out the nature of the 
object, and has, as it were, transformed into the shape of the object itself. 
And so it has been explained. 

The object itself is but a single output of the effort of that (thought 
transformation of the mind). 

• The visible world, the cow, &c., or the jar, Ac., consists each in its 
own nature, of different collections of atoms. Each of these collections 
is a particular arrangement of the subtle elements. It is a generic quality 
and constitutes the very nature of the object. It is inferred by its visible 
effect. . It has the form of its cause. It shows itself and exists. When 
other characteristics, such as those of the half-jar, &c., arise, it disap- 
pears. This characteristic is called the substratum (the independent 
Whole, the avayavl). It is this substratum which is spoken of as being 
one, or large, or small, or tangible, or possessing the quality of action or 
transitory. \ H $ WSgQ V ; : 

To him, however, who does not believe this particular collection to 
be an independent reality and for whom the subtle cause does not admit 
of perception, there is of course no substratum ; and therefore nearly all 
knowledge is false, being untrue knowledge and not possessing the form 
of the real. And then what would Real Cognition too be, when there 
would be no real object? Hence there is a substratum (independent 
of the constituent parts) which being spoken of as being large, &c., is the 
object of Distinctive Thought-transformation. 43. 

; ; . YACHASPATl’S gloss. 

Connects the aphorism to be explained:— ‘The description of this Distinctive 
Thought-transformation, &e.’ 

‘ It is Distinct, this is the aphorism. Imagination afects the knowledge of 

word-convention, verbal and inferential cognitions only. Cessation of the memory ten 
therefrom, is spoken of here. * 

. Here, the cessation of the memory of the convention is the cause. The cessation 
of the memory of the verbal and inferential cognitions is caused thereby. The words 
‘ inferential cognition/ denote here the thing to be inferred by means of the process; of 
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If so, why then It may be supposed that really existing atoms possess the character- 
istic of shining out in the mind by virtue of existing as derivative qualities of the single 
whole, i e., by showing out (what might be called a) derivative grossness* For this 
reason, he says : 4 The object itself (Le., not the constituent parts).’ The meaning is that 
the grossness of an objeet being provable by perception, is impossible to conceal in the 
absence of any defect. - ’ . th , oSSS 

To those who say that the objects cow, &c., and jar, & c., are formed by the successive 
formations of. diatoms, &c., he says that these objects 4 consist, each in its own naturp, of 
different collections of atoms.’ 

A collection of atoms is a modification showing a gross form, and it differs from an- 
other such modification. Each particular modification of collectivity is of the very nature 
of the object, its own form. The description applies equally whether it be an object such 
as a cow which is capable of enjoying, or, an objeet such as a jar which is capable of being 
enjoyed. Both these classes of objects fall within the connotation of the word 4 world ’ 
(loka, that which is visible). . ’ 

Now the question arises : Is this collection appearing as a gross form different from 
the subtle atoms, or, is it the same with them ? If different, how could they live in it as 
such and how could it have that form ? A jar is different from a cloth. A jar cannot there- 
fore take the form of a cloth ; nor can the qualities which go to make a jar, live in a cloth. 

If, on the other hand, the whole in its collective form were the same with the parts 
(the atoms), it would likewise be subtle and independent (asaclharana). 

For this reason, he says : —‘Each of these collections is a particular arrangement, &c.’ 
.This is the meaning. A jar and other such objects are not entirely different from atoms ; 
nor are they entirely of the same nature. In the ease of their being like the horse and 
the cow, the existence of the relation of the characteristic and the characterized could 
not be predicated. If, however, they were not different they would be of the nature of the 
characterized object itself r and this is not proper. Hence the substratum (the characterized 
objeet, the Whole) should be considered to be in some respects different and in others 
similar to its constituent parts, the subtle atoms. In this way everything becomes proper. 

By placing the words 4 subtle elements’ in the genet! ve ease, he shows partial differ- 
ence ; and the words, 4 constitutes the very nature of the object, <&e/ show the absence of 
difference. 

4 It is inferred by its visible effect ’ Visible effect ’ means its perception as such 
and its being dealt with as such. 

4 It has the form of its cause 1 This is intended to show that in so far as it is not 
different from its cause, it is in the nature of things that it should possess the form of the 


Is this characteristic which is of the nature of the characterized object itself, 
manent ? The Commentator answers in the negative when other character 
such as Those of the half -jar appear, &c.” 
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Now he show's that the form of the characterized object, the whole as such, is differ- 
ent from the atoms : — ‘ This characteristic is called the substratum, <&e.’ The meaning is 
that its function is the possession of qualities like the sweetness of water, &c., which are 
quite different from the functions to be performed by atoms. 

It is not only by inference that the independent existence of a substratum (the 
avayavi , the Whole as such) is established ; but by the fact as well of the whole world 
treating it as such, inasmuch as the business of the w r orld depends upon that. For this 
reason, he says 4 By this, &c.’ 

Well, but the mental conception of the percept as an individual existence indepen- 
dent of its parts, may only avail if there is no contradiction. There is, however, contra- 
diction. Thus, whatever exists has no parts, such as consciousness (vijn&na) ; and the 
cow and the jar, &c., do exist. This is a reason taken from the very nature of the things, 
Existence is qualified by the absence of the touch of such characteristics as are contra- 
dictory thereof. It is contradicted by the touch of contradictory qualities. 

The touch of contradictory qualities being found in an object possessed of parts, 
contradicts the pervading quality (excludes the middle term). It, therefore, disproves 
even the existence of the object. 

In the substratum there exists the touch of contradictory characteristics, such as 
occupying the same space or not occupying the same space, not being covered or un- 
covered, redness and not- redness, moveability and immoveability, &e. 

For this reason, he says 4 To him however, <&e/ This is the meaning. The proof 
of the existence by perception is given as the reason. But the pole perceived as a limb 
of a bedstead may also become the pole of a plough, or something else different from what 
it has been proved to be by perception. As to its becoming something else, that is no 
reason, because the something else is no$ so proved. As to the existence of the jar, &e., 
being proved by perception, why this existence consists of the capacity of performing 
certain functions ; and that capacity is not different from grossness (sthiilattva). The 
reasoning which does away with grossness, does away with the nature of the thing itself. 

But the objection may still arise that the grossness of a thing is not its existence 
itself. Existence is the absence of non-existence. Grossness is the absence of non- 
grossness. The absences differ on account of the difference of the objects whose absences 
a?e contemplated. Therefore existence is not destroyed, even though grossness may 
be absent, because the two are different. Or, it might be said that there is difference 
in the objects to be determined on account of the difference of their absences. If 
•with a view to determine the nature of the object of perception, which being true 
cognition and free from the taint of imagination, precedes the determination of the 
nature of the object as such, you say that it is made up of the visible atoms, being inces- 
santly born without there being any interval between them, and without their having 
put on the nature of extreme subtlety ; then, it is to be noted that the atoms of odour, 
taste and. touch, fall into the intervals of the visual atoms and that they do not exist 

without them. 

Besides, the notion of a grove, as a single whole, comes into the mind, because the 
intervals among the trees thereof is not perceived, (although it does exist). The theory, 
therefore, which speaks of the atoms as being visible and gross in themselves and as 
having no intervals, is false. How can the fancies based upon such a theory have any- 
thing to do with the realities of things, even on the strength of the conception of a 
causal chain (p&ramparya)? How can it be accepted as establishing the nature of the 
existence to the effect that they do not exist as parts but are wholes themselves. 

. Therefore he who believes in the authority of perception free from the taint of fancy, 
must errant that crossness itself, bp.irjo’ act If, ^ j . . 


must grant that grossness itself, being as it is the object of such perception, does 
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as such. This is determined for certain without the taint of fancy, and must be 
admitted even by one who has no desire left for such things. And further, if existence as 
such were to contradict and thus exclude grossness, why, it would exclude itself 
too as a necessary consequence. 

The very highly subtle atoms have, therefore, their intervals idled up with atoms 
of another class, and the theory of their being the objects of perception is shorn of 
admissibility. This is meant by saying, ‘ To him, however, who does not believe this par- 
ticular collection to be an independent reality &e.’ But the particular collection 
although independently exis ting is still the object of certain (nirvikalpa) perception. 

Well then the subtle atoms may be the objects of certain perception. For this 
reason, lie says And the subtle object does not admit of perception/ Perception here 
means that which is free from the taint of imagination, is certain. 

‘ To him who has such a belief,’ there is of course no substratum and for this reason, 
ad knowledge is false, being defined as it is “ to be untrue knowledge, not possessing the 
form thereof.” The knowledge, that is to say, which has grossness for its object, and that 
again on which this rests, the knowledge of existence, is all false to him. 

Well, even so, the knowledge of self would not be untrue, inasmuch as the self does 
not exist as a whole consisting of parts. How then should it be said that all knowledge 
would become false ? For this reason, he says -“-Nearly all knowledge.” 

The question now arises, ‘ What even if it were so ? ’ In answer, he says : - 1 And then 
what would Right Cognitions too be, &e,’ If the knowledge of existence (sattva) &e., be 
false then the knowledge of things which have their origin in Sattva, <fee., such as the 
knowledge of there being no substratum, independent of parts, must also be false. For 
what ps the object of this knowledge but the grossness which is the object of certain 
perception ? And inasmuch as this grossness does not exist, its knowledge would certainly 
be false. But how is it that the object itself does not as such exist ? For this reason, 
he says “ Whatever is perceived, &e.” 

As to contradiction (virodha) that is to be explained in accordance with the afore- 
said method of knowledge, by means of the variety of modification, and by differentiation ’ 
and non-differentiation. Thus all is beautiful.— 4S. 

Sutra 44 . 
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Of these the thought-transformation into subtle elements is called 
Meditative, when their characteristics are in manifestation and when the 
limitations of consciousness in space, time and operative cause are present. 
In this state too the subtle element comes into the trance-consciousness 
as qualified only by the present characteristics ; and is taken in only by 
a single effort of consciousness ; and it is this much alone of an object 
.that comes into contact with the faculty of Meditative Thought-transfor- 
mation. 

: That, however, is the ultra-meditative' thought-transformation, which 
operates with reference to subtle objects unlimited in all ways, all round 
by the past, the present and the nnpredicable characteristics, but running 
after all the characteristics possessing as they do in fact a nature common 
to all of them. This in fact is the nature of the subtle element. It pre- 
sents itself to tbe trance-consciousness as such and colours it similarly by 
contact. As to the cognition, it is called ultra-meditative, when it becomes 
the object itself, and thus as it were, becomes void, of its own nature. 

Of these the Indistinctive and Distinctive thought-transformations 
have to operate upon things extended in time and space ; the Meditative 
.and the Ultra-meditative operate upon the subtle elements. It is thus 
that the absence of uncertainty in both these is described by the d esc Op- 
tion of tbe Indistinctive alone. — 44. 

V ACH. AS PATH'S GLOSS. 

Those that have manifested the characteristics of the jar, &e., are said to 4 have their 
characteristics in manifestation/ It means those that have already taken up the charac- 
teristics of the jar, &c. 

Space is indicated by above, below and the directions, &c. Time here is the present, 
4 Operative cause’: The earthy atom is born from the five classes of ultimate atoms 
(tanmatras), with a prevalence of the odoriferous minima. Similarly the liquid, atom 
(&pas tattva) is born from the four classes of ultimate atoms except the odoriferous 
minima, with the prevalence of the gustiferous minima. Similarly, the fiery atom is made 
of the three minima besides the odoriferous and the gustiferous minima, with a prevalence 
of the luminiferous minima. Similarly, the gaseous atom is born from the tangiferous 
and soniferous minima without an admixture of the other three classes of minima, with a 
prevalence of the tangiferous minima. Similarly the birth of Alois ha is from the one 
class of soniferous minima alone. This is the operative cause of the subtle elements. 

The subtle elements in this state are qualified by the limitations of space, time and 
their causes such as those specified. It means that, being limited by the consciousness 
of time, space and cause as they are, the cognition of these qualified objects is not in- 
dependent of the cognition of their qualities. 

The question is, what is the similarity of the Indistinctive to the Meditative Thought* 
transformation ? For this reason, he says 4 Further in that state, &e.* Tho>arthy atom 
receives its individuality from the five classes of ultimate atoms (tanmatras) grouping 
together and is taken in by a single effort of consciousness as a single whole. Similarly, 
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are : he liquid atoms, &e., to be understood as coming into consciousness as single subs- 
tances, receiving as they do their individuality by groupings 'of three, two and one class 
of ultimate atoms (tanmatras) respectively. 

The present characteristic is that which is at present rising. By saying that * it is 
qualified only by the present characteristics/ it is indicated that in this state of conscious- 
ness are present along with the object the optional operations of the memory of conven- 
tion and of verbal and inferential cognitions. Perception, while it cognizes the gross state, 
does not reveal the atoms. They are revealed by verbal and inferential cognitioi^. 
Hence is It proper that it (the Meditative Thought-transformation) should be toixed upl 
with the operations of verbal and inferential cognitions. 

Now explains the Ultra-meditative ' ‘That however, etc.’ - g 

£ In all ways ’ means in all modes of manifestation, as blue, yellow, 'h$sc. jA ground 
means by the consciousness of all the conditions of time, space, and causation* By-des- 
cribing them thus, ib is shown that the atoms are not limited by time. Further, he says 
that they are neither limited by the characteristics which are brought into operation 
by time : Unlimited by the past characteristics, L e ., those which have had their opera- 
tion; by rising characteristics, f. e., those that are to be found in the present ; by the 
imp red i. cable characteristics, L e., the future ones. 

The question arises that if the atoms are not conditioned by any of these character- 
istics, are they then quite fortuitous *? For this reason, he says : but running after all the 
characteristics.’ By what connection then do the atoms run after the characteristics? 
For this reason, he says Possessing as they do in fact a nature common to all the charac- 
teristics.' The meaning is that characteristics differ- in some respects from, and are 
identical in others to, the atoms. 

Now he says why this thought-transformation has this nature of the atoms as its 
object This in fact is the nature of the subtle element I The power which gives the 
knowledge of reality, does not operate upon the unreal. 

Having described the object of that state of consciousness, now he describes its 
nature 1 As to the cognition, &c.’ 

Summarizing makes a statement which shows the differences of their natures — ■ ‘ Of 
these, &c.’ Finishes : — 4 Ifc is thus, &c.’ 

In both these in itself and the ultra-meditative. — 44. 

Sutra 4 $. 
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45. And 3 the province 2 of the subtle 1 reaches up 5 to 
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ON TRANCE ( SAMABHI), 46, 47. 


VYASA. 


These four descriptions of thought- transformation have their origin 
(seed) in external objects. Therefore is the trance too ' seeded. 5 In the 
case of the gross objects it is the Indistinctive and the Distinctive. In 
the subtle objects it v is the Meditative and the Ultra-meditative. Thus 
is trance described to be four-fold. — 46. 


vachaspatfs gloss. 


Says that the four states of thought-transformation have the objective for tlieir 
sphere of operation, constitute the cognitive trance ■* They are the seeded trance only. 1 
The word * only ’ is to be taken as qualifying the word ‘seeded.’ By this the four descrip- 
tions of thought-transformation, having the objective state of existence as their sphere, 
are limited by being qualified as seeded. 

The quality of being seeded, however, is not restricted to these. It applies to the 
thought-transformations which have the subjective and the instrumental modifications 
also for their sphere of operation, in both its descriptions of Uncertain (savikalpa) and 
Certain (nirvikalpa). For this reason there are said to be four descriptions of thought- 
transformation in the case of the objective and the instrumental phenomena. Thus there 
are eight descriptions in all. The meaning of the Commentary has been ex plained.™ 46. 

Sutra 47. 


47. The undisturbed flow 2 of the ultra-meditative 1 
causes Subjective 3 Luminosity. 4 
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VYASA. 


‘ Undisturbed flow ’ is the pure and constant flow, not overpowered 
by disturbing energy (rajas' 1 and inertia (tamas), of the essence (sattva) 
of the Will-to-know, the very self of light, with the veil of impurity 
covering it removed. When this undisturbed flow is secured for the 
Ultra-meditative trance, the Yogi attains Subjective Luminosity. His 
intellectual vision becomes clear with regard to objects as they exist, 
irrespective of all sequence. And so it. has been said 1 Having reached 
the stage of intellectual luminosity, the wise man is no longer an object 
of compassion ; lie looks upon and compassionates others, as one upon a 
height looks down upon those in the plains.’ 
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yaohaspati’s gloss. 

Now he describes the beauty of the ultra-meditaiive among (ho four descriptions 
of thought-transformation, which have the objective as their sphere of operation The 
undisturbed How of the ultra-meditative causes Subjective Luminosity.’^ Describes the 
meaning of the words, * undisturbed flow ’ * The pure, &e.’ * Impurity ’ is the adhesion 
of disturbing energy (rajas) and inertia (tainas). The same is a sort of dirt Inn ing the 
quality of a veil. When the veil is removed from the essence of the V ill-io-know, it 
shines out as the very self of light, and is therefore said to be not overpowered by them. 

Bat* then, if the sphere of thought-transformation is the objective modification of 
existence, how can it secure Subjective Luminosity ? For this .reason, lie says * With 
regard to objects as they exist.’ The subjective is not its object. It is only that in 
which the subjective self lives, that becomes its object as such. 

4 Without regard to all sequence ’ means simultaneously. 

Quotes on this subject the Gath a of the Great Seer ‘ And so it has been said.’ 
Finding himself above all, on having reached the highest point of fhe vision of know- 
ledge, he is sorry to see the men of the world suffering from the three descriptions of 
pain.— 47. * cwLySy' :. / ■' y . T ;■ ■ /. Ty y^ b.yy ■ , ?' TpL: 

■ Sutra 48. 


48. Therein 2 the faculty 1 of Essential 1 Cognition. 1 
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vyAsa. 

The cognitive faculty which shows itself in that state in the mind 
of the wise, bears the name of Esssentiai Cognition (Ritarnblmra). The 
term itself expresses the definition. It always cognizes the essence, the 
truth. There is not even a trace of false knowledge. 

And so it has been said : — 4 Cultivating the mind in the three ways 
of verbal and inferential cognitions and the practice of contemplation with 
tastefulness, one gets the highest Yoga. 5 — 48. 

Y A 0 ft AS PAT I’ S GLOSS. 

Expresses the concurrence of the Yogis by mentioning a technical term well-known 
among them and defining its own meaning ' 1 Therein, the faculty of essential cognition^ 
The Commentary is easy. ‘Cultivation by verbal cognition 1 means the hearing of the 
Vedas. VySy;G TsbfsAV-G.v ' 

4 Cultivation by inferential cognition ’ means thinking. 

Contemplation means keeping in mind. Practice means over and over again. Con- 
templation with tastef ulness means welcome contemplation. — 48. 
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And that, moreover, * lias different objects from those of verbal 
and inferential cognitions, as it refers to particulars/ 

Verbal cognition refers to knowledge received from another. It 
has the generals for its objects. It is not possible to describe the parti- 
culars by words. Why ? Because there is no conventional denotation 
of the particular in words. 

Similarly, has inferential, cognition the generals - for its objects. 
Wherever there is approach there is motion ; wherever there is no approach 
there is no motion in existence. This has been said. Further inference 
arrives at conclusions by means of the generic qualities. Therefore there 
is no particular which can be made the object of induction and verbal 
cognition. 

Ordinary perception does not cognize the subtle, the distant and 
the intercepted. Nor can it be said that this particular does not exist for 
want of authority. This particular can only be cognized by the trance 
cognition, whether it be present in the subtle elements or in the Purusa. 
Hence this cognition has different objects from those of inferential and 
verbal cognitions, because it has the particulars for its objects. 

VAC H ASPA TPS G LOSS. 

Very well, the ultra-meditative has for its sphere of action the objects cognizable 
by verbal and inferential cognition and is the culmination of these faculties. It can 
therefore operate upon the objects of verbal and inferential cognitions only. Because 
|t is not certainly possible that a mental potency born out of practice with reference 
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to one objeet of thought, should be capable of causing the knowledge of another 
object. This would mean going beyond the proper limits. Therefore if the essential 
cognition is the same as the ultra-meditative, its objects must be the same as those of 
verbal and inferential cognitions. For this reason, he says : It has different objects.’ 

Mental Essence is luminous by nature, and has the power of knowing all objects. 
When veiled by inertia (tamas) it cognizes only upon the veil being removed by energy 
(rajas). When, however, upon the impurities of inertia and disturbing energy being 
removed by practice and desirelessness, the pure light shines forth, then, light passes 
beyond the limits of all measures and all finite objects, and becomes infinite ; what then 
is there that does not fall within the sphere of its action ? 

Explains ‘ Verbal cognition is the knowledge received from another.’ Its sphere 
of action consists of the universal. Why? Words cannot connote particulars. Why? 
Because of their not being limited and because of overlapping (vyabhiehara.) 

‘There is no conventional denotation of the particular in words,’ because the relation 
of the sign and the thing signified is not found existing between a word and the particular. 
Nor is such a particular possible of being expressed by the meaning of a sentence. 

The same is the ease with inference, whose operation depends upon the relation 
existing between the sign and the thing signified (the linga and the lingi) ‘ Similarly, 
has induction, & e.’ The words ‘wherever’ and ‘ there ’ denote the pervader and the 
pervaded, by a change of places. For this reason the conclusion is arrived at here by 
virtue of the common property. Concludes— ‘therefore there is, &c.’ 

Well, then, let it be the ordinary perception which does not depend for its operation 
upon the knowledge of any relationship. For this reason, he says : — ‘ Nor can it be said, 
&e.’ Ordinary perception may not depend for its operation upon the recognition of 
relationship. It does certainly depend upon the senses, and the senses are not in their 
sphere here {i, e., in the essential cognition). This is the meaning. 

Well, but, if the particulars are not such objects as can be known by verbal, inferen- 
tial and perceptive cognitions, then, there is no authority for their existence. For this 
reason, he says : — ‘ Nor can it be said that the particular does not) exist for want of author- 
ity. The meaning is that a means of knowledge (pram an a) is neither co-existent with nor 
the cause of the thing known. It is not therefore necessary that the reality to be known 
should cease to exist, because there is no means or power of knowing it. Those who rely 
upon the ordinary means of knowledge, do not doubt the existence of a deer* like mark in 
the moon at a time when only certain phases of hers are visible. For this reason is it said 
that it is capable of being known by the trance cognition alone. 

Here the atoms and the Purusas which are the subjects of discussion, are each of 
the nature of independent particularities, because, being substances, they are all separate 
from each other. All those that are separate from one another, being substances, are 
of the nature of independent particularities, as say sugar and a hair-shorn mendicant. Thus 
by this inference and by authority the special province of the essential cognition is 
defined, because otherwise there would remain a doubt as to its real nature, brought 
about by ordinary reasoning. Still, the attempt to define it is not complete, and its 
existence is brought within the sphere of consciousness with difficulty, on account of 
its being far removed from ordinary objects, by inference and authority. * The knowledge 
although thus brought about with difficulty is not so plain and well-defined as the know- 
ledge of collectivity, &e M obtained by words denoting them along with the proper 
accessories of enumeration of signs (signifying the particular object). Thus is it that 
its object is different from the objects of verbal and inferential cognitions,— 19 , 
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YYASA. 

When the trance cognition has been reached, the Yogi acquires 
by the exercise of that cognition, newer and newer residual potencies. 

‘ The residual potencies born therefrom impede other residual potencies.’ 
The potency born of trance impedes the outgoing vehicle of potencies. 
By overpowering the outgoing tendencies, notions due to them cease to 
exist. On the suppression of these notions the trance faculty gains 
in power. Then again the activity of trance cognition. Then again 
residua caused by the act of cognition. In this way the vehicle of 
potencies is being constantly renewed. , . 

Well the act of cognition is caused by the potency and the potency 
is caused by the act. How is it then possible that the mind may not 
be given by this vehicle of potencies an object in itself? The potencies 
born out of the trance cognition do not give the mind a duty to perform 
with reference to themselves, because they are the cause of the removal 
of the afflictions. They bring about the finishing of the duty which the 
mind has to perform. It is only up to the attainment of discriminative 
knowledge that the activity of the mind has to last. 

YACHASPATFS GLOSS. • 

Let that be. "he cognitive trance has the reality of an object for its sphere of 
operation. Practice and the other means of restraint as described, are however out- 
going potencies. The trance cognition is known to be firmly bound up with them. They 
mast therefore be obstacles to the full realization of that state of consciousness,, shine 
as it would like atomic twinkles of light in the midst of a hurricane. To remove this 
doubt the Commentator introduces the aphorism ‘ When the trance cognition has been 
reached, &e/ Reads the aphorism : — ‘ Residual potencies born therefrom impede other 
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T lie* word, ‘there’ in ‘therefrom’ signifies the ultra-meditative thought-transforma- 
tion. ‘ Other ’ means the outgoing. Inclination towards the realities of objects is of 
the very nature of the mind. It is unsteady and wanders only so long as it does not reach 
the reality. When that is reached it takes up a steady position, and turns round and 
in the way of the wheel of potency, bent upon purification (i. e.,. upon acquiring that 
potency). Doing this it must certainly impede the mutual succession of the power and 
act of the cognition of unrealities, although the succession has had no beginning. ^ The 
outsiders also say the same : 
objects as they do exist in 
have existed from eternity 

Yery well, grant that the outgoing potencies 
the trance cognition. But the 
final object the ever-increasing 
cognition. Thus it is plain that the mind 
of having still a function to perform, 
does nob take it any nearer to the fulfilment of its object), 

* How is it then that the mind, &c\ Refutes 
hut two objects of the mind, the enjoyment of sound, &c., an 
initiative knowledge. Of these the enjoyment of sound, &e 
the existence of the vehicles ot affliction and action, 

/.Springs from the manifestation 

action and affliction and the mind for that reason exists in the state of having 
fulfilled its objects, the only object that then remains f r it to achieve, is the attainment 
of Discriminative knowledge. Therefore the potencies of the mind due to the practice 
of the trance cognition cannot generate the habits of returning to the duties of enjoy- 
ment. They must check their forward march. They bring about the end of its duty 
of enjoyment, ie., render it impotent to enjoy them. How? The action of the mind 
lasts only up to the attainment of discriminative knowledge. The mind Only works for 
enjoyment as long as it does not experience Discriminative knowledge. When, however, 
discriminative knowledge ds born, the afflictions are removed, and the duty of causing 
enjoyment is over. This is the meaning.— 50. 

Sutra si- 


-‘Unreal cognitions do not contradict the nature of the 
reality, free from defects, even though the , unrealities 
because the mind is naturally inclined towards the realities.’ 
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YYASA. ’ ‘ 

And what more comes to the mind? 4 All being suppressed by 
the suppression of that too comes the seedless tranced This opposes not 
only the trance cognition, bat checks also the operation of the potencies 
generated by that cognition. Why? The potency of the habit of 
suppression that is acquired, removes the potencies of the habit of trance 
cognition. That there exists the potency of the habit of suppression, 
generated by the acts of mental control, is to be inferred by the mental 
experience of the succession in time of the act of suppression and the 
consequent rest. The mind disappears into its own inactive cause, along 
with the potencies which operate to lead to absolute freedom, and which 
are born of the trance cognition operating to suppress the outgoing 
potencies. These potencies, therefore, being opposed to the continuance 
of the duty of the mind, do not become the cause of its further existence 
as such. And it is for this reason that the mind which has achieved 
its purpose, and along with it the potencies which operate to lead to 
absolute freedom, cease to act further. When the mind ceases to act 
further, the Purusa remains in its own true self, and is therefore pure, 
absolutely free, and released (mulct a) as he is called. — 51. 

This finishes the first chapter, on trance, of the Sankhy ap rav achan a Commentary of 
the Yogasastra of Patanjali, by Yyasa. 

VACHASPATI’S GLOSS. 

It has been said that the cessation of the function of enjoyment is the reason for 
acquiring the potencies of the trance cognition. Now he puts a question : 4 And what more 
comes to the mind ? ■ The meaning is that inasmuch as the mind possessing the poten- 
cies of the trance cognition, generates the flow of these potencies (into activity) the 
mind has still a duty to perform as before ; because something else is necessary to re- 
move the necessity of the performance of this function too. The answer is given by the 
aphorism 4 All being suppressed, by the suppression of that too comes the seedless 
trance.’ The meaning of the word 4 too ’ is that not only the trance cognition, but the 
potencies generated by the cognition are also suppressed by means of generating side by 
side with these the potency of Higher desirelessnoss, defined to be the light of knowledge 
alone. The stream of the potency and the act of cognition which are being constantly 
generated one from the other, having been checked, the effect is not born without the, 
cause ; and this is the seedless trance. Explains ; — 1 That ’ seedless trance, being brought 
about by the Higher desirelessness, which opposes the trance cognition, does by means 
of its cause, not only become the opposer of the trance cognition, but at the same time 
obstructs the flow of (he potencies generated by that cognition also, " . 
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Well, the knowledge born of desirelessness may very well destroy the cognition 
alone, because it exists as a cause. How can it destroy tlie potency, which in fact is no 
knowledge 1 ? Memory is seen operating even in a waking man with reference to objects 
seen in dreams. With this object he puts the question : 4 Why ? ’ The answer is : 4 The 

potency of the habit of suppression, & c.’ 4 Suppression ’ is that by which the cognition 
is suppressed, that Is the Higher desirelessness. It is from that, that the potency of the 
habit of suppression is born. The meaning is that it is not by the cognition but by the 
potency born of Higher desirelessness, long, uninterruptedly and devotedly practised, 
that the potency of the cognition is destroyed. Well, let that be. But what authority 
is there for the existence of the potency of the habit of suppression ? It can either be . 
known by perception, or inferred by its effect, the memory thereof. But the Yogi can 
have no perception when all the mental modifications have been suppressed. Nor can 
he have memory, because the act of suppression operating upon the act of modification 
as such can leave no memory behind. For this reason, he says : — ‘ The existence of the 
potency is to be inferred, &c.’ The 4 rest ’ in suppression means the state of suppression. 

The succession in time of that state means a muhurta, an hour and a half, day and 
night, &c. The experience is to be of this succession. This is the meaning. The intensity 
of suppression is in accordance with the intensity of desirelessness and practice ; and 
this intensity is taken note of by its extension over the periods of time known as 
nmhiirta, an hour-and-a-half, &e., by the Yogi, And inasmuch as the moments of 
desirelessness do not exist together on account of a fixed order in the appoarane e, and 
on account of their extending over their own special periods of time, they cannot be 
adequate to bring about the intensity of suppression ; it is therefore the store of the 
potential energy thereof, born of the collective effect of the moments of desirelessness, 
indulged now and again, that is desired to be understood here. 

' Well the potencies of cognition may be destroyed. But how can the potencies of 
suppression be destroyed ? For if they be not destroyed, the mind has still a duty left to 
perform. For this reason, he says : — 4 The mind disappears, &c.’ 

The trance cognition which suppresses the outgoing tendencies is the cogni- 
tive trance. It is the potencies born from that, that are here spoken of. The potencies 
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1. Purificatory action 1 , study 2 and making God 3 the 
motive of action 4 , IS the Yoga 6 of action 5 . — 52. 
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The Yoga for him whose mind is already inclined towards trance 
eognitipn, has been described. How may one with an out-going mind 
become also possessed of Yoga, is now considered. ‘ The Yoga of action 
is purificatory action, study and the devotion to God and making Him the 
motive of action/ 

Yoga is not attained by one not given to purificatory action. Impurity 
is variegated by the eternal in-dwelling of the aroma of action and 
affliction, and is ever in contact with the network of enjoyahles. It can 
not be dispersed without purificatory action (tapas). For this reason 


Note.— The word ‘ tapas’ has been translated as purificatory action, because ‘tapas’ 
means that which burns up impurities. 

The word 1 iswaraprimidhana’ has been translated as the devotion to God being the 
motive of action. The same word in the first chapter (I. 23.) has been translated as 
feeling the omnipresence of the Lord. The root moaning of the word ‘pranidhana’ is 
the placing of anything under another to the fullest extent (pra = full ness, Ni = under and 
dhlna= placing L In the chapter on trance the word can only mean the contemplation of 
Him as the substratum of all phenomena. Hence ‘ Iswarap rani dhaua ’ as a means of 
achieving trance can only mean the habituating of the mind to feel the omnipresence 
of the divine principle. In a chapter on the Yoga of action however the word can not be 
interpreted as carrying the same meaning. As a branch of the Yoga of action 4 pranidhana ’ 
must have special reference to action which wbuld he out of place in contemplation/ 
It has, therefore, been translated here as above. The root meaning, it is easy to see, nms 
through both these meanings, f| 
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purificatory action has been taken up (as a factor of the xoga ot action). 
This is considered an action worthy of performance, as it purities the 
mind when not impeded. 

Study is the repeated utterance of purifying words, like the A U Mand 
others ; or, the reading of the teachings about absolute spiritual freedom 
(Moksa), o; T-d: ■■■'.; • . . : v d' : \' ; 

4 The devotion to God and making Him the motive of all actions 
means the dedicating of all actions to the Highest Teacher, or the renun- 
ciation of its fruit.— 52, 

VA.OH ASP ATI’S GLOSS. 

The question is that the fruit of Yoga and the means thereof, having been described 
in the first chapter along with their sub-heads, what is the necessity of writing a second 
chapter ? The answer is given 4 The Yoga for him, &e.’ 

It is only practice and desireless ness that have been mentioned in the first chapter 
to be the means of Yoga. They are, however, not possible for the out-going mind also at 
once. The means, therefore, to be taught in the second chapter are necessary in order to 
achieve the required purity of mental essence. It is only thereafter that the essence 
ofthe Will-to-know, becoming strong enough to preserve itself in that state, daily shows 
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Brahmapara, &c. The Highest Teacher is Iswara. To him are actions to he dedicated. It 
Is on this subject that the following has been, said : — ‘ Whatever I am doing, beautiful or 
ugly, with desire or without desire, I renounce all that on thy account; I do all things 
with submission to thee.! ' ■ * 

The renunciation of fruit means the doing of an action without thinking in connec- 
tion with it of the fruit to he obtained thereby. The following has been said In this 
connection • It is in the doing of action alone that thy duty lies, never in its fruits. 
Never make the fruit of action its motive ; never become attached to inaction. —1. 


2. For tlie purpose 3 of bringing about 2 trance 1 and for 
tlie purpose 8 of attenuating 5 afflictions. 1 — 53. 
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vyasa. ' 

The Yoga of action is certainly to be performed, c for tlie purpose of 
bringing about trance and for the purpose of attenuating the afflictions.’ 
It is that which being performed, brings about trance and attenuates the 
afflictions. The afflictions thus attenuated become characterized by 
unproductiveness. When their seed power has, as it were, been singed 
by the fire of High Intellection ; and for this reason the mind after their 
attenuation, is never again touched by the affliction ; and having by 
subtle cognition come up to the discrimination of the distinct natures of 
the Purusa and Objective Essence, has tlie whole of its duty fulfilled 
and can only resolve into its cause. — 53. 

YACH ASP ATI’S GLOSS. 

The aphorism defining its object is introduced ‘ The Yoga of action is certainly, 
&c/ The aphorism is 4 For the purpose of bringing about trance and for the purpose of 
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' a powerful enemy, does not even show the energy to rise and render 
m the very first. When, however, the afflictions have been dispersed and 
even then, though inimical to them, it only arises by practice and 
When it has thus been born, it is not again touched by them, it is not 
ongas it is not touched by them. The discrimination of the distinct 
Purusa and Objective Essence is a subtle faculty, because its obioct is 


means can only clisa 
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4. Nescience 1 is the field 2 for tlie others, 3 whether 
dormant 1 tenuous, 5 alternated 0 or fully operative 7 . — 55. 

i srqifqsn^q* 

TftqwPwTfirqT qjjf^MqqisqTqT q^qq^fqfer^^qjT^ i qq ?ur sr^fn: i 
^Tcrfa qif^qmFcnsrqf wtsr^Tqnn: i q*q srer* ura*q% 

«Tq? sraqqrqqftT W g # ^%cg[|^R% qT^rgq^fef I 

q??n sftnj; sfcr trar: $fhD$q: S?gsq?r 1 q#q w ^ sft a wre r 

tpsg^t IPtHqm qpqqfq I ’grcTT *£^1 rf^T ftajBTPPq ^qfttfq I fqqqqq 
srwj#qiqsfq ^tfcr q qq&qr sr^iq qi%#*qqWrrqf qTsr^q 
; *rg^fs*r?r qfqq^rrqq'tqsqT: fjtarsqqqt to i qqi rqfegsr fqfes’q qq 
^TTTOT gq: jq: ^qtq^qflfq fqfe'sn: ^R«f TO*ET& l 

qfh ^qqjrls qrtq: *qn^q £$qqTq> * fqqqRit qrfeT i 

Iqj^iT r%jqr %h ^tr ?qj?qr^ fqscqjt fqjg crq ^qt ss^rff^ro g 
qfqsqaifqrcfcr i sr ft ct^t q^qcrs^rterr qqfq i fqq% %r 3«q |%j *r 
qa^s ndr qqt #wqqqqr qrrqqrnrfcr i q^qff rqr%»q; sr^sreiqqqTd 
qr #5T ^tqjqqq^ I fq?§ iqiTTiTqirtlqqt %fqsqf%qq^ I qqq 

sjfcrWqrqqTqT fqfqsqslq *qaif ' ^T^qrfasqqj: ?gq Siq qqp5t gfcrr 
?j%qr^?T{ I ^^qFe'i^qfq^qifh^qq q^rq?iqTq^r^rqq qqqig^q ^511 
fqqqfcrsnqqqjra qqawq #qqrari qT^qm^ftqqr ffq 11 « n 

vyasa. g;ff 

Of these, Nescience is the field, the breeding ground., for the others 
that follow, the Egoism, <&(?., having a four- fold possible inode of 
their existence, as the dormant, the tenuous, the alternated ami the fully 

hi"' 1 ""..' ■ ■ . * ....... 

operative. 

•Wliat is dormancy? it is tlie existence in the mind as power 
alone in the germinal state. It is awake when it turns its face towards 
its objects. In the case of him who possesses disci i mi native knowledge,; 
■the germs of the afflictions are singed, and therefore even on the object; 
coming in front, they do not come into operation. How can the burned 
up seed sprout? Hence, the wise man whose afflictions are gone, is 
said to have had his last birth. It is in him alone that the afflictions 
pass into the fifth slate, that, of the seed being burnt up; inasmuch as 
the afflictions do exist in that state, although their seed-power has been 
burnt up. It is for this reason that they do not. awaken even when an 
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object comes in front of them. This is the dormancy of those whose seed- 
power lias been burnt up. 

Tenuity is now described. The afflictions become tenuous on being' 
cut clown by habituation to contraries. 

And they are alternated, inasmuch as they disappear and appear 
over and over again in the same condition. Anger is not observed to be 
in operation at the time of attachment. Anger does not arise when 
attachment has its play. Nor does it happen that attachment, while 
manifesting with reference to one object, has ceased to exist altogether 
with reference to another object. Because Chaitra is attached to one 
woman, it does not follow that he is averse to others. The fact is that in 
the one his attachment lias manifested itself, while in others it. can be 
active in the future. It is this that becomes either dormant, tenuous or 
alternated. 

The fully operative is that which has found manifestation in the 
object. 

All these do not pass beyond the sphere of affliction. What is it 
then that is called an affliction, whether it be the dormant, the alternated 
or the fully operative ? This is true. But they become either alternated 
or any one else, only when they appear as so qualified. As all are 
removed by habituation to contraries, all are manifested by the operation 
of competent causes. 

All these afflictions are the modifications of Nescience only. How ? 
It is Nescience alone that is the quickness of their life. The afflictions 
appear only in the form which is put upon an object by Nescience. They 
are found existing simultaneously with the cognition of the unreal ; and 
they disappear when Nescience disappears. — 55. 

VACHASPATTS GLOSS. 

The Commentator shows that the afflictions which are to he overcome as beings painful 
have their root in Nescience. “Nescience is the field for the others, whether rinrm»,>t 
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How is it that the afflictions of him who is possessed of discriminative knowledge 
are not also dormant ? To show this the Commentator says : — ‘ To him who is possessed 
of discriminative knowledge.’ 

‘Last birth ’ means that lie will not be born in another body. There will be no birth 
after the present one. 

‘No where else’ means in the disembodied (the Yidehas), <&c. But inasmuch as that 
which is, can not be entirely destroyed, there is no use in the power of Yoga ; the afflic- 
tions arise when their objects cotne in front. For this reason the Commentator says : - 
‘The afflictions do exist, &c.’ The meaning is that although the afflictions exist, yet their 
seed-power is# burnt up. 

The contraries of the afflictions are the practices of the Yoga of action. The 
afflictions become tenuous when they are put down by the Yoga of action. Or, Right 
knowledge is the contrary of Nescience; the recognition of the distinction is the 
contrary of egoism ; justice is the contrary of attachment and aversion ; the removal of 
the idea of dependence upon the body, that the body is the necessary adjunct of the 
soul, is the opposite of the love of life. 

' Now he describes alternation ‘ Similarly, &c . 1 The afflictions are overpowered by 
another affliction being in operation for the time ; or they arise and manifest themselves 
after alternate cessations on account of excessive enjoyment. Its difference from the dor- 
mant is explained by its being dependent for manifestation upon the seed-power and the 
organs of enjoyment ; or by its repeated manifestation and cessation on account of the 
weakness of other manifestations which tend to overpower it ; or by reiterated mainfesta- 
tions. Further attachment in esse may overpower anger, which belongs to a different class 
of afflictions. Or, an affliction of the same class, such as attachment to one object may 
overpower attachment to a different object. For this reason he says : — ‘ Attachment, &o.’ 

Now he says that the affliction which is to manifest in the future must be understood 
to possess a three-fold line of action, whichever it may be at any time:— It is at that 
time, &c.’ The word * that ’ points only to the affliction which is to manifest in the future, 
not to the attachment of Ghaitra, because that is of one of the three classes, i.e., the 
alternated. 

Now he describes the one in full operation -.—‘That which is, &c.’ The question is 
that it is the one in full operation alone that afflicts, and it is therefore proper to call it 
an affliction ; but how is it proper to call the others afflictions? They do not afflict, not 
being in operation. For this reason he says : — ‘ AH these afflictions, &c.’ The meaning is 
that they do not pass beyond the sphere of afflictions and may well be called by that name, 
because they tend to operation, and for this very reason are to be removed. 

Well inasmuch as they are all afflictions, they are one only. Why then are they „ 
described as being more than one ? The answer is ‘ ‘ It is true, <&c.’ 

The question now arises that although it may be that the afflictions take their rise 
in Nescience, yet why should it be that they should cease to exist when Nescience, 
is destroyed ? The cloth is not destroyed with the destruction of the weaver. For 
this reason he says “ All these are the forms, &c.” All these are the modifications. 

This means that they are different modifications only in appearance, not in reality; 
because they do not exist as separate from it. Why? The answer is 4 In all these 
nescience, &c.’ He explains the same. ‘ Whatever, &ed The rest is easy. The following 
is a brief statement. In those that are merged in some principle, the afflictions are dor- 
mant. In the Yogis they are tenuous. In those who are given to enjoyment (the ordinary 
mortals), they are alternate and operative. 
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Sutra 5. 

I'hubmi iwn 

5. Nescience 10 is the taking of the non-eternal, 1 the 
impure, 2 the painful 3 and the not-self to he the eternal, 0 
the pure, 6 the pleasurable' and the self.* 56. 

rnrrfirsn^^Tfs*T?t i srfrRrejfsif RiRisng 
fem 1 fNsramfirenewr sn*r gr*i€r crcsgaiTOr sffc w%ai 

%f% 1 cr«rrg^t gr^Rn%: i sr? *st i 4t- 

1 ^mr^s^<3ic<?fo5crr ®gf%r fergftfa i 
1 srkjt ro^aror'iftfii’ 

^ fttRT fairer fHR 1 ^t^tcTs^Tu^r^fif^gnuiwrt ^RTwrf 
#^Ryt^;wrsgrer?r^ViS% i smflr gf^l%q^rar?qfu 

1 amqren i zvsm §*.^ 

sresfer TUff^fterra f i*srrR sii 

?fcr 1 ?re ^^rftrrf^r %?tr^i5 

wrurfferfit err sr i cr^cr^rWui 

SS^gSERff ^T ^W*lWl?Ntf*rarJtel cRU #T?W3^RT?Jrerqg U*=?R*cR*7 
^^3#xRri?JTarrq^ tor: *r ^rsrfsufaspr ^hur ^gsqgr u^TRf^n 
#5t^RR^ ^fgq[r^%f?r gr^uT^^rfusrRhiq^RpT- 

aW fwmp uut rrsTt ftrararat h ftanrra fqrg » i ststt 

^rnttq^ ?T Uhq^WRt 5TU>q?W5T T^g q*T ^RUraR^RJ^H I 

qqrcflren * snrhai * purh^r: i fqr§ fqerifaqCra ^qT?croMr£r ti <* ii 

Sbi pm ; Tpd WAS ,\. ' ■:' : ■:'■■ .■ b ";/b"vb >: 

Out of these the nature of Nescience is described : — “ Nescience is 
the taking of the non-eternal, the impure, the painful, and the not-self to 
be the eternal, the pure, the pleasurable and the self.” 

The taking of the non-eternal to be eternal is the possession of such 
notions as that the earth is permanent, the firmament with the moon and 
the stars is permanent, the gods are immortal, &c. ■ 

Similar is the seeing of purity in the body, which is impure and 
highly disgusting. And it has been said : — ‘ The wise know the body to 
be impure ou account of it's position, its origin, its process of np-keep, 
its perspiration and destruction and also on account of the necessity of 
keeping it constantly clean.’ Tims is purity seen in the impure. ‘The 
girl is attractive like the new moon. Her limbs are, as it were, made of 
honey and nectar. She looks as it were, she has emerged from the moon. 
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Her eyes are large like the leaves of a blue ]otus. With playful flashes 
ot her eyes she imparts life to the world of men. 5 Now what is in this 
connected to what? This unreal cognition, however, of the pure in the 
impure is daily seen. By this is described the cognition of the sacred 
in the profane, the cognition of purposeless. As here so will the cognition 
of pleasure in pain be later described. 

• “ All is pain to the discriminating because of the end, the remorse, 
the residual potency, and the mutual contrariety of the manifestations of 
the 4 qualities. 5 55 11. —15. 

The cognition of pleasure under tl 
Similar is the cognition of the self 
accessories whether sentient or 
for enjoyments, the mind which 
manifestations of the not-self 


lese circumstances is Nescience, 
in the not self. The external 
not sentient, the body which is the vehicle 
is only a vehicle for the Purusa, are all 
The notion that any one of these is the 
self is Nescience. On this subject the following has been said : — 

‘ Those who believing the sentient or insentient objective essence to 
be the self, rejoice in their increase believing it to the prosperity of the 
self, and are anxious when they decrease, believing it to be the adversity 
of the self have not awakened. 5 - . 1 ■ 

This nescience is thus possessed of four locations. It is the root of 
all this overgrowth of afflictions, the vehicle of action together with the 
vehicle of fruition. This nescience should be understood as being a real 
substance, like the word Amitra (a, not and mitra, friend, the compound 
meaning an enemy) and the word Agospada (a, not and gospada, cow’s 
foot, the compound meaning a particular place). As the word Amitra 
does not mean the absence of a friend nor a particular friend, but some- 
thing opposite to a friend, an enemy; and as the word Agospada does 
not mean the absence of a Gospada nor a particular Gospada, but a 
particular place distinct from both, another substance ; so is nescience 
neither Real Cognition nor the absence of Real Cognition. On the con- 
trary, Nescience is another form of cognition, which is contrary to real 
knowledge (the cognition of the real). — 56. 

v achaspatts g loss. 

Nescience is non-eternal and impure. It is, that is to say, an elect which is ever 
qualified by the presence of non-eternity. There are some, it is well-known, who believe 
the elements to be eternal, and meditate upon them devotedly with the object of assirni* 
lating their natures. Similarly do others meditate with devotion upon the heavens, the 
sun, moon, and stars as stages of the path of Smoke (the Pit riyana\ with the object 
of reaching them in the belief of their eternity. Similarly do people drink the Soma 
juice for attaining* the state of the denizens of heaven, the gods, believing them to be 
eternal and immortal, inasmuch as the Yeda says Drink we the Soma so that we may 
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The 4 position of the body* is' the mother’s womb close to urine, &c. The ‘origin’ 
is the germ and sperm cells of parents. ‘ The process of the upkeep of the body ’ is the 
transformation of the foods and drinks into chyle, &c. It is by this that the body is 
supported. Perspiration means sweating. Destruction or death renders the body of even 
a man learned in the Veda, impure, inasmuch as a bath is ordained after it lias been 
touched. * 

The question is that if the body is by nature impure, what then is the use of washing 
it with earths and water? For this reason he says ; ‘ 0:i account of the necessity, &e.’ 

This means that although by nature impure, the body admits of being purified by external 
applications ; as for example, take the bodies of women by means of sweet smelling ap- 
plications. 

He finishes the sentence The body which is impure is cognised to be pure in the 
way now described. 4 Like the new moon, &c.’ 

“ Playful flashes denote the frolicsomeness of love.” 

‘Now what is here connected w T ith what V The first 4 what’ stands for the body of 
a woman which is by nature so impure and therefore disgusting. By what poor similitude 
is the body related to the new moon ? 

By this Illustration of the cognition of the pure in the impure body of a woman, is 
also described the cognition of virtue in the vices of causing pain to others under the 
impression of their being released from the world. 

Similarly are described the notions of usefulness in wealth, &e., which on account of 
the troubles incident upon collection and preservation, &c. ? are really filings which con- 
tradict the real purpose of life. They are all impure on account of their being causes of 
disgust. 

Similar is the case of the cognition of pleasure in pain. This is easy. 

‘Similar is the cognition of self, &c.’ This also is easy. 

Similarly has it been said on this subject by PanchaLikha. 

4 The sentient ’ are the intelligent objects of enjoyment, such as wife, &<?., and animals. 

‘The insentient’ are the non-intelligent objects, such as seats and couches, &c. 

All such have not awakened, means they are forgetful. 

This nescience is said to possess four locations, L e., places where it manifests. 

Upon this the question arises that nescience being really located in an infinity of 
places, such for exa nple, as the forgetfulness of directions and the appearance of a com- 
plete circle in the case of a vapidly rotating point of light, & why should it be described 
as being located in four places only ? For this reason he says : —‘It is the root, &c.’ There 
may b© other forms of nescience; that, however, which is the root of repeated births is 

only four-fold. 

Now another question The word 4 nescience ’ is a compound of ’ ne ’ (W --mot) and 
science (f^T— science’. Now is the prohibitive NE a), the effective word of the compound, 
thus signifying the mere absence of the thing signified by the second word, as in the word 
Amaksika, *one meaning of which is the absence of bees. Or, is the second word of the 
compound the effective portion thereof, in which case it would mean a particular form of 
knowledge, as in the case of the word Arajapurusa, Not-public servant. Or, is it that 
the word denotes something which is neither the meaning of the first word nor of the 
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mean the WilJ-to-know (buddhi) with the knowledge absent therefrom, i.r., something; 
in which there is no knowledge. Now the Will- to- know can never be the cause of afflic- 
tions, &e., even though knowledge be absent therefrom. Whatever thus be the meaning 
given to Nescience, it can never be the root of afflictions, &e. 

For this reason he says * It is to be considered, &e,’ I t is possessed of substantiality. 
This means can not be the absence of something existing as such. Neither is Nescience 
a particular form of science ; nor is it the Will-to-know devoid of knowledge. It is, as has 
been said, a cognition contrary to the Real Cognition ; it is the cognition of the unreal 
(or briefly, unreal cognition.) 

The relation of word and meaning depends upon how the world begins to understand 
it. In the world it is often seen, that in words compounded with deprivative prefixes, 
the deprivative prefix, while denying the existence of the last word of the compound, 
signifies something which is the contrary thereof. Similar is the meaning here. He gives 
analogies ‘ As the word Ainitra.’ It does not mean the absence of a friend ; nor does it 
mean a particular friend (a friend called A). On the contrary, it means the opposite of a 
friend, an enemy. 

Similarly, does the word Agospada not mean the absence of a cow-shed (gospada) ; 
nor does it mean a particular cow-shed (styled A). On the other hand, it means a particular 
country where kine are not found. It is a substance different from both. He applies the 
analogy to the thing illustrated * In the same way, &c.' 

Sutra 6. 


Will 

6. Egoism” is the appearance of identity 1 in the na- 
tures of the subjective power 3 of consciousness 1 and the 
instrumental power 3 of seeing. 2 - -57. 

wftrdftmqqimfftq ^firrm q^qft i 5 ar^rr: isrsqftq 

wqfrr f eft ftm 1 i 5^: qr 

fttiftfft ii ^ fl 

- vyasa. 

■ The Purufa is the subjective power of consciousness^ and the Will- 
to-khow is the instrumental power of seeing. The appearance of these 
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f they were identical, is the afniction knowi 
i tie red possible when the power of enjoymen 
uncity of being enjoyed in the Objective Exis 
ct and different from each other, are looked n 
When however their natures have been and 
; and how then can there be enjoyment ? A 
)t knowing the Purusa beyond the \V ill-to 
mi in nature, character and knowledge, Ac., 

the notion of self therein.— 57. 

YACK AS PATTS GLOSS. 

bed Nescience, now he describes Egoism, which, is quite 
chment and the others Egoism is the appearance o I 
ctive power of consciousness and the objective power o 
and seeing are two distinct powers. They are, respe 
he particular Nescience which is responsible for the < 
and which is only a delusion and not a reality is Egoism. 
y “ consciousness ” and “ seeing " the word power is ad< 
flfnoas as the eniover and the enjoyed. He explains 


fact be considered as one when m fact 
\ v unity afflicts the Purusa? For this 
of being enjoyed means the XV ill-to-be. 
isa. They are quite distinct from each 
they are seen to be quite distinct from 
unchangeability, &(*., the Vv ill- 
They are, therefore, quite distinct 
;h they appear to be identical 
L *e, to be one with each other/ 
the canon of agreement, 
revev, their natures are under- 
of discrimination has been 


n in as such ? How is it that 
s 4 Enjoyment, &c.’ The capa- 
' enjoyment in the enjoyer means 
? The reason is given to be t 
The Purusa possesses the characteristics of 
the characteristics of changeability, ,&c 
aer. It is meant to he said by this that althou 
in. reality the same. ‘ Are looked upon, as it \vc 
. that this notion is an affliction. This employs 
ion of difference is now applied When, ho 
TTn tier stood means • when the consciousness 


conceded by others also * And so it has been said by 
*sa beyond the Will-to-know, Its nature is constant 

?e ; its knowledge means intelligence. The Will-to-know 
on-intelligent. The notion of self therein is Egoism aM 
; the potency generated by former nescience. Or it may 
ias), because Nescience is born of the quality of inertia 
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7. Attachment’ is the sequential attraction 2 to pleas- 
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yCICY YYaSA* ’ w 

The desire to possess, the thirst for and the hankering after pleasure 
or the means thereof, preceded by a remembrance of the pleasure in one 
who has enjoyed it, is attachment. — 58. 

' "'d ^ YA CH ASP ATI *S GLOSS, 

On the attainment of discriminative knowledge, attachment, &c., are removed. Egoism, 
brought about by nescience, is the root of attachment, &e. For this reason describes at- 
tachment, &c., after egoism. Attachment is the sequential attraction to pleasure. 

Memory is not possible to one who has not cognized. Hence is it said : — * Tn one 
who has enjoyed.’ When pleasure is remembered, attachment is preceded by the remem- 
brance of the pleasure inconsequence of the enjoyment thereof. When pleasure is being 
enjoyed there is no necessity of the remembrance. The attachment, however, to the means 
thereof, whether remembered or actually present, is also preceded by the remembrance 
of the pleasure. As a matter of course when a means of pleasure is perceived, it is re- 
membered as a cause of the pleasure of the same class. Or it is inferred that it will cause 
a pleasure similar to what has been before caused by an object of the same class. The 
means of pleasure is, therefore, desired. 

Describes the meaning of the word attraction The desire to possess, &e.’ — 7. 

Sutra 8. 


SFT: llqll 

!. Aversion 3 is the sequential repulsion 2 from pain 


YYASA. 

fhe repulsion, the anxiety, the wish for removal and the anger at 
nd the means thereof, which stick in the mind in consequence of 
ding of pain, in the case of him who has felt the pain, preceded 
emembrance of the pain, is aversion— 59. 

YAOHASPATI’S GLOSS. 

version is the sequential repulsion from pain.’ “ One who has felt pain, &c.” This 
explained as before. Describes the meaning of the words sequential repulsion 
in._l.The repulsion, &e.’ Repulsion is the force which repels. Amplifies the 

r stating synonyms The anxiety, &c.’~8. 

Sutra 9. 

UMl 

9: Flowing on 2 by its own potency, 1, established 0 all 0 
ame 4 even in the wise, 3 is Love of Life.' 60. 
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SUSRHIM , 

YYASA. 

Iii all living beings exists tlie self-benediction, ’ 4 would that 1 were 
never to cease. May I live on. 5 And this self-benediction can not exist 
in him who has not experienced the nature of death. And by this the 
experience of a former life is inferred. This is the affliction of Love of 
Life, which flows by its own potency. 

That even a worm just born should know the fear of death, which 
is the same as the knowledge of annihilation, and that this fear can not be 
explained by perceptive, verbal and inferential knowledge, leads to the 
inference that the pain of death has been experienced in a former life. 
And as this affliction is found existing in the extremely ignorant, so also 
is it established even in the wise, who have come to know both -the start- 
ing and finishing ends of life. Why ? The residual potency having 
been brought about by an experience of the pain of death, is necessarily 
common to both of them, the knowing and the ignorant. — 80. 

V ACHASPA TI’S GLOSS. 

Explains the meaning of the words, Love of Life (abhhuvesa). ‘In all living beings, 
<&e.’ This self-benediction, this desire with reference to one’s self is constant. ‘Would 
that I were never to cease to be,’ i.e., May I never become extinct., ‘May I live on, he., 
May I retain life.’ And this self- benediction, this love of life, this fear of death is not 
/possible in a living being who has not experienced his liability to die. The unbeliever 
denies the fact of a previous life. The author, therefore, takes the opportunity to refute 
him And by this the experience of a former life, &e.’ The experience of a former 
life is inferred, because the present body is being maintained. Birth means the coming 
into relationship with the experiences of a body, senses and mind which are new and * 
which are specialized by a new coming together. Its experience means coining into 
contact therewith. That is inferred. How ? Explains ‘ This the love of life, &c/ 
Without completing the sentence says that it is an affliction: ‘ this affliction.’ It is this 
love of life which through evil deeds, &c., afflicts, gives pain to living beings. It is, 
therefore, called an affliction, Finishes the sentence, ‘which flows on, &c.’ 

The meaning is that it flows on by its own potency brought about by habituation, 
and is not external. Gives the reason, why it is not external even in the case of a worm 
which is just born, is full of pain and is of a very low type of intelligence. ‘ That even a 
worm just born, &c.* ‘ Gan not be experienced ’ means cannot be caused. This is the 
meaning. A child just born begins to shake when he sees a death-dealing object. The 
knowledge of death is inferred by his peculiar trembling. It is thereby found that he is 
afraid. Fear is seen as being caused by pain or the cause of pain. He has not experienced 
death In this life. Neither has inferred or heard about it. The knowledge of the 
peculiar pain and of the particular cause thereof which is causing pain at any moment,, 
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is therefore a previous possession of his. Ail other means of the knowledge being ex- 
cluded, the only one that remains by the canon of residues, is memory. And this memory 
can not exist without the residual potency of a former experience. And inasmuch as 
there is no experience in this birth, the experience of a former birth only remains as the 
cause proved to exist by the canon of residues. For this reason there was certainly 
contact with a former birth. The word ‘even’ necessitates a contact with something. 
Hence completes the meaning of the sentence by saying, 4 And as, &e.’ 

The extremely ignorant are those whose intelligence is very low. Explains wis- 
dom;— ‘Who have come to know both the starting and finishing ends of life.’ The end 
means the point. The world of experience is the first of the life of the Purusa. The 
final one is absolute freedom (kaivalvab The wise are so called because they have come 
to know of this by verbal and inferential knowledge. 

This fear of death is then established in the worm on the one side and in the 
wise man on the other. The question arises that although the fear of death might well, 
exist in an ignorant man, it is not proper that it should exist in the wise, inasmuch as 
in the latter’s case it must have been uprooted by knowledge. And if it be said that it 
is not uprooted in this case, then the highest manifestation of the quiity of essentiality 
(sattva)' must be absent from him. With this object puts the question, 4 Why V Gives the 
answer. 4 This residual potency, &e. ..is common, &e.’ 

The meaning is that the wise man is not he who has reached the state of the Cog- 
nitive trance, but only he who can discriminate by inference and verbal knowledge.— 9. 

Sutra io. 


10. These 1 when but potential, 4 are destroyed 3 along 
with the passing out of activity 2 . — 61. 
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'■ ' These five afflictions, when their seed-power has, as it were, been 
burnt up, disappear of themselves along with that Yogi’s mind, when 
having fulfilled the purpose of its existence, it becomes latent. — 01. 

>, ’ ■ ,• , V ACH ASPATI’S GLOSS. ' , i ; ' 

The afflictions have been defined and they have been, shown to be possessed of four 
states— the dormant, the tenuous, the alternated and the fully operative— all of which 
are to be destroyed. How is it that the author of the aphorisms has not mentioned the 
fifth state of the afflictions, the potential, In which the seed-power is as it were burnt 
up? Par this reason says 4 They when but potential are destroyed along with the 
passing out of activity.’ That which falls within the sphere of min’s effort is of course 
taught. The destruction of the potential state is not within the sphere of man’s ‘effort. 
It is, on the outiury, to be destroyed by the pissing out of activity ; that is,, by the 
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11. Their 3 modifications 4 are destroyed 2 by medi- 
tation 1 . — 62. 
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■-■' When, however, they exist as retaining their seed-power, their raodi- 

d . fications are destroyed by meditation. The modifications of the afflictions 
d , which are essential are attenuated by the Yoga of action ; and having; 
been so attenuated, are destroyed by the high intellection of meditation, 
so that they are rendered potential, i e., their seed-power is as it were 
burnt up. As the gross dirt of clothes is at first shaken off, and then 
the fine dirt is washed off by effort and appliance, so the gross essential 

H modifications need but small antagonistic efforts, whereas the potential 
ones need very powerful antagonists.— 62 . 

VACH ASP ATI’S GLOSS, 

Well then, when the afflictions have been attenuated by the Yoga of action, to what 
I sphere should the effort of the Pm* us a be directed, in order that they may be destroyed? 

- For this reason. says When, however, they exist as retaining their seed-power, &c.’ 

| Differentiates them from the barren ones and. reads the aphorism :- 4 Their modi- 

|| If? fications are destroyed by meditation.’ Explains : — ‘ The modifications of the afflictions, 

&c/ They are called essential, because even though attenuated by the Yoga of action, 
they are further capable of destruction by being rendered incapable of producing effects 
and losing their very nature by means of the mind resolving back into its cause. 

Mentions the limit of the effort of the Purusa in the sphere of intellection : So 
V ; • that they are rendered potential/ 

Explains potentiality Their seed-power has as it were been burnt up/ Gives, 
an illustration of the same : ~ ‘ As the gross dirt of clothes, &c. T 

Effort means washing, &e. Appliance means the use of washing ingredients. The 
illustration and the illustrated are analogous only so far as they possess grosser and 
finer dirt, and not in their removability by effort, because it is impossible in the potential 
afflictions, which disappear along with the mind resolving back into its cause. 

Those that require but little effort for their removal are said to need small antago- 
nistic ingredients. Those that require the agency of very powerful causes for removal, 
are said to need very powerful antagonists. High intellection is described as small', 
because it is lower in comparison with the resolving of the mind into it s own cause, IL 
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ON THE PRACTICE OF YOGA, 63. 


Stitra 12. 
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.12. The vehicle 4 of actions 3 has its origin 2 in afflictions, 1 
and is experienced 3 in visible 5 and invisible” births. 7 — 63. 
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VYASA. 

The vehicle of actions has its origin in afflictions, and is experienced in visible and 
invisible births. 

Here the vehicle, of good and bad actions is born of lust, avarice, 
forgetfulness and anger. Its operation is felt in the visible as well as 
in the invisible birth. Of these, the vehicle of good actions, which is 
supplemented by intense energy in the shape of purificatory action, trance 
and repetition of mantras , or, which is accompanied by devotion to the 
Lord, the devas, the great seers and other possessors of great power, ripens 
into fruit at once. This happens in the same way in which, in the event of 
repeated evil done to men who are suffering the extreme misery of fear, 
disease and helplessness, or to those who place confidence in the eyil doer, 
or to those who are high-minded and perform tapds, the vehicle of evil ac- 
tions also ripens into fruit at once. As for example, the youth NandWvyara 
passed out of the human form and was transformed into a god. As also 
Nahusa, the ruler of the gods, passed out of his own form and was trans- 
formed into an animal. Of the vehicles of action, that which culminates 
into the life of hell, is said to be experienced in the invisible birth. 

As to those whose afflictions have been destroyed, the vehicle of 

actions is not experienced in the invisible births. — 63. 

YAOBASPATFS GLOSS. 

Very well, wlvit afflicts the Piirusa by causing life-time, life-state and life-experience 
may be called an affliction. But it is the vehicle of actions that brings these abbut, 
nob Nescience and the others. Why then are Nescience, &c., called afflictions ? For this 
reason says :— ■* The vehicle of actions has its origin in afflictions, and is experienced in 
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visible and invisible births/ It is so called because the afflictions are the roots out of 
which it is born and which bring about its operation. The meaning is that inasmuch 
as the vehicle of action has its origin in Nescience, &c., and is for that reason the cause 
of life-state, life-time and life-experience, they are called afflictions. Explains The 
vehicle of good and bad actions, &c/ That in, which something lives is its vehicle. Here 
the Porusas in evolution are to be understood as living in the vehicle of actions (which 
is for this reason called a vehicle). Virtue and vice are the vehicles of actions. Virtue 
becomes the cause of the enjoyment of heaven, &c., when desirable actions are performed 
with desire. Similarly, vice manifests when such actions as the taking away of other 
people’s property are performed through avarice. The vice for which forgetfulness is 
responsible is such as the taking of the life of others in the belief that it is a virtue. 

The question arises that there is such a thing as virtue caused by forgetfulness 
and virtue caused by anger. An illustration may be taken from the fact of Dhruva 
having been given the highest position in the starry world on account of the pure vehicle 
of action, brought about by the desire to conquer his father, due to anger bom of his 
ill-treatment. As to vice caused by anger, why that is well known, as it becomes the 
cause of people dealing death to JBrahmanas and others. 

Says that it is of two descriptions ‘ It is experienced either in the visible, See* 
Describes that which is experienced in the visible life That which is brought about 
by, &c/ Gives illustrations respectively : — ‘ As the youth Nandi swara, &c/ 

* Of the vehicle of action which culminates in the life of hell :* The makers of the 
vehicle of action which takes to the hells known as KumbhipCika, &e., are spoken of as 
* leading to the life of hell/ The vehicle of action formed thereby is not experienced in 
the visible life. It is not possible that by means of the human body which, is the conse- 
quent form thereof, residua like that should be lived out, even by the constant 
suffering of thousands of years. The rest is easy.— 12. 

Sutra 13 . 
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13. ' It 3 ripens 4 into life-state 5 , life-experience 7 and 
life-time", if the root” exists. 1 - — 64. 
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VYASA. 

The vehicle of actions begins * to ripen into fruit when the afflic- 
tions exist; not when the afflictions have been rooted out. As the rice 
in the paddy have the power to grow only so long as the chaff remains 
attached thereto and their seed-power is not burnt up, not when the chaff 
has been removed ; so also does the vehicle of actions grow into ripeness, 
when the afflictions are attached to it, and when its seed-power has not 
been burnt up by intellection ; not when the afflictions have been removed. 

The fruition is of three descriptions, life-state, life-time and life- 
experience. The following has to be considered in this connection. Is 
one action the cause of one life ? Or, does it bring about more lives than 
ne ? The second question is this. Do more actions than one bring 
about more lives than one : or do they bring about one life only ? 
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It is not that one action only is the cause of one life only. Why? 
Because in that case there would be no regularity of succession in the 
fruition of present actions and those that are being heaped up eternally 
and some of which still remain unconsumed ; and thus the world would 
lose all patience. This, however, is not the desired end. 

Nor is one action the cause of more lives than. one. W hy ? fheie 
being more actions than one, it would necessarily follow that one action 
requiring more lives than one for fruition, there would remain no time 
for the fruition of the remainder. That also is not a desirable end. 

Nor again are more actions than one, the cause of more lives than 
one. Why? It is impossible that all of them should exist at once, and 
it must, therefore, be said that if such a thing be possible it can only be 
in succession that so many lives can manifest. And in this latter case 

the defect already stated is apparent. 

For this reason, the vehicle of the entire collection of good and 

had actions done in the interval between birth and death, stands in all 

its variety with every action attached to one ruling factor of life. Lliis 
is brought into manifestation by death, is joined together hy one link 
which at the time brings about death and thus causes hut one life. 

" The period of this life is limited by this very action. During the 
life-period all experience is also caused by that very action alone. This 
vehicle of actions is said to possess a three-fold fruition, causing as it does 
the manifestation of life-state, life-period and life-experience. ^ 

For this reason the vehicle of actions is termed unigenital (Ekabha- 
vika),’ causing one birth only. 

That, however, which is experienced in the visible life only, may 
bring about bat a single fruition, as causing life-experience or, double 
fruition as causing life-experience and life-period; or, a triple fruition 
' as causing life-experience, life-period and life-state. It may be like Nan- 
dWwara or like Nalmsa. 

This mind, however, is as it were, variously coloured all through on 
account of its becoming pervaded from eternity by the residua of the 
experiences of afflictions, actions and fruitions ; and as such looks like 
a fishing net pervaded all over with knots. These, therefore, must have 
been brought about by more (previous) lives than one. 

It is this vehicle of actions which has been termed uni-genital (Eka- 
bhavika), causing one birth only ; and the potencies which as residua 
cause memory, exist from eternity. 

Further the uni-genital lekabhAvika) vehicle of actions is either of . 
appointed or of unappointed fruition. The rule applies to that portion 
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Or these, the destruction of an action done takes place without frui- 
tion in this way that the black actions are destroyed by the rise of the 
white actions. The following has been said on this subject; — 

4 Two and two the actions, know, 

4 Of him that evil does 
One heap of virtue kills ; 

To do good actions therefore tend ; 

The wise such actions tell.’ 

As to mergence in the ruling action, the following has been said on 
the subject : 4 A little mixture of evil may be easily removed or borne ; 

it can not do away with the good.’ Why ? 4 There is much of the good 

for me, mixed wherewith it may cause some insignificant diminution 
even in heave nd . . 1 ' 

And now how may it live on. for a long time, overpowered by the 
ruling action whose fruition has been appointed? Death is said to he 
the cause of the simultaneous appearance of the actions whose fruition has 
been appointed and which are to be experienced in the invisible birth, not 
that of the actions which although to be experienced in the invisible birth, 
Jjjpt whose fruition has not been appointed. The actions whose fruition lias 
hot been determined upon, may either be destroyed or get mixed up, or 
stand unfructified for a long time, overpowered so long as similar actions 
competent to bring the cause of manifestation into play, do not incline 
it towards fruition. Tt is because the time, the place and the cause of 
manifestation are not determined that the working of- karma is variegated 
and difficult to know. Inasmuch as the rule is not abolished by 
rthe/ exception, the vehicle actions is recognized as causing one birth 


: vaghaspatts gloss. - ' • 

Let it be so, seeing that the vehicle of actions lias its origin in Nescience. Let it 
SpjjSbe granted that on .-the destruction of Nescience being brought about by the birth 
, of knowledge, there should not come into existence another vehicle of actions. But the 
.v old vehicles of action which have been laid by in an eternal succession of innumerable 
v Jives, and the times of whose fruition have not been appointed, are impossible to finish 
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and tlius the chain of repeated births becomes interminable. For this 
s into life-state, life-experience and life-period if the root exists/ 
The vehicle of actions fructifies into pleasure and pain only. Llfe- 

uid not to put in an obstacle 
and aversion, never exist 
Aud it is not possible that if 
he will not feel pleasure and pain respectively 
the mental plane becomes a Held for the 
i watered by the stream of (he afflictions. 


off by experience 
reason says : — 4 It ripen: 

The meaning is this. 

state and life-period also are meant to fulfil that object a 
thereto. Pleasure and pain follow in the wake of attachment 
in separation from them and can not exist without them. . 
any one is attached or averse to anything, 
in contact with that thing. For this reason 
production of the fruit of actions only when it 
Hence the afflictions help the vehicle of actions in the production of their fruits also. It 
is for this reason that when the afflictions are destroyed, the power which helps to bring 

•s ; and on that account, the vehicle of actions, 
ig no time for its fruition appointed, 
fruit, because its seed-power lias been destroyed 


about the manifestation also disappear 
although existing, being innumerable and bavin 
does not possess the power of producing 
by high intellection. 

The Commentary makes the same 
to ripen when the afflictions exist.’ II 
&c/ Even though covered by the chaff, 
up by heat, &e., before they can sprout, 
also, &e/ 

The question arises that the afflictions can never be destroyed, because nothing 
that exists can be destroyed. For this reason says : — ‘ And not when the seed-power 
has been burnt up by intellection.’ 

Mentions three descriptions of fruition : — ‘ This fruition is, &e/ Fruit is that into 
which the actions ripen. 

The first discussion relates to the unity or multiplicity of lives as the result of a 
single action taken as the starting point. The second discussion refers to the unity or 
multiplicity of lives caused by more actions than one taken as the starting point. Thus 
there are four options. Refutes the first of these options : — 4 One action is not the 
cause of one life.’ Questions 4 Why ?’ The answer is this. Actions have been laid 
by from eternity, in each life. They are for this very reason innumerable. If a single 
life exhausts one action only, many a one remains unexhausted. To this are to he added 
the actions of the present life. There will thus be no rule for the successive fruition 
of actions. As a necessary result there will be no comfort for the world, and this is not 
desirable. The meaning is that when the actions that are exhausted are only isolated 
ones, and those that are being born are many, the vehicles of action will run into each 
other in confusion. They will keep being constantly born in uninterrupted succession, 
but there being no law for their fruition, there will be no comfort for men. It will be 
impossible for intelligent people to determine the order of their fruition, and thus there 
will be no satisfaction in the performance of vi rtuous actions. 

He refutes the second alternative ‘ Nor is one the cause of more lives than one/ 
Question : —‘Why ?* The answer is this : — If one action out of those that have been laid 
by in many lives, becomes the cause of bringing about many lives, then the actions that 
remain unexhausted will be many more, and tie result will be that there will be no time 
available for their fruition. That also is useless, because the performance of actions 
having thus become useless, no one will attend to them. When on account of there being 
no rule for the succession of fruition, satisfaction disappears in case of one action only, 
being considered exhaustible in one life, what mention is to be made of the option in which 
one action is considered as exhaustible in more lives than one. In this case there will be no 
opportunity and no time available for the fruition of any present actions that, may be clone. 
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He refutes the third alternative: — ‘ Nop again are more actions than one the cause 
of more lives than one.’ He gives the reason thereof. These many lives cannot be lived 
all at once in the case of one who is not a Yogi. It must, therefore, be said that such a 
thing is possible only in succession, if at all. It is only if a thousand lives were simulta- 
neously caused by a thousand actions, that the thousand actions becoming thus exhausted, 
time would become available for the fruition of the remaining ones, and a law for the 
succession of fruition become possible. But more lives than one cannot be possible all 
at once. The same defect, therefore, that was found in the first alternative becomes 
apparent here also. 

Three alternatives having thus been refuted, the only one that remains available 
by the canon of residues, is the last : — ‘More actions than one are the cause of one life.’ 
For this reason lie says ‘ The vehicle, &e.’ 

‘ The interval between birth and death ’ is the period of life which fails between 
the two events, birth and death on either side. 

‘ In all its variety ’ means variegated by the presentations of the fruits of actions 
in the shape of pleasure and pain. 

The ruling factor of life is that which is in evidence above all and which fructifies 
in immediate succession. 

‘The action merged into’ is that which fructifies sometime along with it. Death means 
passing beyond the present life. It is by that, that the vehicle of actions is brought into 
manifestation. This means that it is inclined towards the bringing about of its effects. 

“ 4 Is joined together by one link ’ Is brought into the state of one active force, 
working towards the bringing about of its effects in the shape of birth, &c. It thus 
causes one birth only, not more than one. This birth is as man, &c. The period of each 
such, life is determined by that very karma. Each life has its,, appointed limit, with 
difference in time. During that life-period the enjoyment of pleasure and pain is brought 
about by that very karma, being as it is related thereto. For this reason the vehicle of 
actions is said to cause three fruitions, causing as it does life-state, life-period and life- 
experience. The author summarizes the general rule : — ‘ For this reason the vehicle of 
actions is termed uni-natal ’ or uuigental (ekabhavika). The meaning is that its mani- 
festation is limited to one birth only. 

Having thus described the three-fold fruition of the one-birth vehicle as being 
the general rule, he now differentiates the three-fold fruition of the present karma, the 
one that is experienced in the visible life : — * That, however, which is experienced in the 
visible life only, &c.’ In the case of Nandi s' wara, whose human life was broken off at the 
age of eight, the special virtue which on account of high energy and intense application, 
became the cause thereof, resulted in the double fruition of life-state and life-experience. 
In the case of Nahusa, however, the period of life being already determined by the karma 
■ which determined his attainment of the position of Indra, his antagonistic action of 
kicking Agastya, resulted only in his experience of the result of the vice. 

The question arises, Have the residua of afflictions and the residua brought about 
by the experiences of the fruitions of actions causing similar enjoyments, their fruition 
in one life only, just as the one-birth vehicle of actions has ? For it be so, a man passing 
into the animal state of life would not have the experiences which are suited to that 
state of life alone. For this reason he says : -* The mind however, is as it were variously 
coloured, &e.’ 

‘Pervaded from eternity’ means unified into a single manifestation of energy. 

Now he describes the nature of residua in order to differentiate virtue from vice. ‘ And 
the potencies which as residua, &c.’ . , 

The author introduces now the discussion of occasional exceptions to the general 
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rule of the vehicle of actions causing one-birth only. ‘ The vehicle of actions, however, 

■ &c.’ The word ‘however* "differentiates it from the residual potencies. The rule of 
causing one birth only applies only to the vehicle whose fruition is to be experienced 
in tiie visible life only, and whose fruition has been appointed. It does not apply" to that 
which has to be experienced in an invisible life, and whose fruition has not yet been 
appointed. He asks the reason therefore 

‘Why ? ’ and mentions the reason ‘ Because that which has to be experienced, &c.’ 

The author mentions now one of the three ends : --‘ It may be destroyed without 
fruition.’ Mentions the second * It may be merged in, &c.’ Mentions the third ‘ It 
may live on for a very long time, &c.’ 

Of these, he divides the first ‘ Of these the destruction of an action done without 
fruition, &e.’ 

There are only three kinds of actions, the white, the black and the white-black, 
besides the actions of a Sannyasi, ’which are neither white nor black. Now here the white 
vehicle of actions brought about by purificatory action and study, &e., becomes, as soon 
as it arises, the destroyer of the black one, which has not begun to fructify. 

It should also be understood that it destroys the whi te-black one too, there being 
similarity on account of the presence of the black one in that. His reverence quotes 
the Veda on this very subject :— ‘The following has been said, &c.’ ‘ Two and two the 
actions, &c.’ 

The two. and two actions are the white and the white-black. This is related to the 
verb ‘kills.’ The word ‘two’ is used twice to indicate manifoldness. Of whom are these 
two-fold actions? Of the man who does the evil. What is that which kills ? The answer 
is ‘ The heap of the good actions of him who does good deeds.’ He speaks of aheap 
because a heap can be managed by a heap only. This makes out the white vehicle of ac- 
tions to be the third one. The meaning is that the white vehicle of actions which is brought 
into being by the performance of such actions as avoid causing pain to others, is of such 
a nature that although one, it destroys the contrary vehicles of black and white-black 
actions, although they may be many. For this reason they tend, i.c., incline towards 
good actions, such as the wise men teach. Here it is a very high class virtue, this rise 
of white actions, that destroys the others. 

It is not by the pain consequent upon study, &e., that they are destroyed. It is 
not pain qua pain that is contrary to vice.. It is contrary to that pain only which is 
brought about by vice itself. The pain which accompanies study, &e., is not brought 
about by vice. If ih were so, the ordinances of study, &c., would be useless, because in 
that case vice would be born out of the very strength of the study, &e., ordained. Fur- 
ther the pain which accompanies study, &c., is not caused by them. If it were caused 
by them, the recommendation of study, &e., would become useless, because the more 
intense the application to study, &c., the more would thus be the pain caused thereby. 

If no pain be caused by the application to study, &c>, thus recommended, why then the 
hellish states of Kurabhipaka, &<?., may also be recommended as desirable, because in f 
that case it would appear to be only on account of their not being recommended as desir- 
able that pain would not be produced. Everything, therefore, runs into all four corners 
(£.e,, nothing is Well established in its own right place and is therefore absurd). 

The author divides now the second end. (of actions) In the ruling action such as 
the sacrifice of Jyotistoma, &c., its minor actions such as the killing of animals, &e. r are 
merged as parts' in the whole. 

The killing* of animals, <&c,, has two effects. The first is that being ordained as 
of the principal action, it helps in its fulfilment. The second is that the causing of 
pain to all living beings being forbidden, it results in undesirable consequences. Of 
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these when it is performed only as subsidiary to the principal action, then, for that 
very reason, it does not manifest its result all at once independently of the principal 
action. On the contrary it keeps its position of an accessory only and manifests only 
when the fruition of the principal ruling action begins. It is said to be tacked on to the 
ruling action, when, while helping the ruling action, it exists only as the seed of its own 
proper effect. Paucliasikha has said the following on the subject : — ' 1 A little mixture" 

When the ruling factor of the present karma born from the sacrifice of Jyotistoma, &e., 
is mixed up with the present cause of evil, it may be easily removed. It is possible of 
removal by a small expiatory sacrifice. Even if an expiatory sacrifice be not performed 
by carelessness, the subsidiary action would ripen at the time of the ripening of the 
principal only, and in that case 'the evil generated thereby would be easy to bear. The 
wise who are taking their baths in the great lake of the nectar of pleasure brought about 
by a collection of good actions, put up easily with a small piece of the fire of pain produced 
by a small evil. It is not, therefore, capable of diminishing, i, <?., appreciably lessening 
the effect,- of the good, i.e., of his large virtues. 

He puts the question : — ‘ Why ? The answer is put into the mouth of the virtuous 
man There is much other good for me/ which stands apart as a consequence of the frui- 
tion of the principal factor of action beginning with the taking of the vow of sacrifice and 
ending with the distribution of charities. With that there will be a little of the admixture 
of evil. Even in heaven which is considered as free from all pain, the enjoyment is the 
result of virtue mixed up with a little of vice and there will, therefore, be a somewhat 
inappreciable diminution of enjoyment only. 

He divides the third alternative : — ‘ How may it optionally live on, &c/ The ruling 
action here means the most powerful one, not the whole consisting of many parts. * The 
most powerful* is that whose fruition has been appointed with regard to time, because 
there remains no other opportunity for its fruition. That whose fruition has nob been 
appointed is considered weak, inasmuch as there is opportunity for Its fruition at other* 
times. ‘ Living on for a very long time 5 is in the seed state only, not as helper of the 
principal action, that being independent. 

The question arises. It has been said that the vehicle of actions manifests at once 
at the time of death. It is now said that it lives on for a very long time overpowered. How 
is it that the former is not contrary to the latter ? With this object lie puts the question : 
— * How may it, &e/ The answer is: — ‘ Death is said to be the cause of the simultaneous 
appearance, &c/ The singular denotes the class. 

Now he lays down that what has been said applies to the other as well. * Not that 

of the action, &c.’ The rest is easy .—13. 

Sutra 14. 

^ n»«n 

14. They 1 have pleasure 2 or pain 5 as the fruit, 4 by 
reason of 7 virtue 5 or vice. 5 — 65. 

11 11 , 

VYASA. 

. 

They, i.e., life-state, life-period and life-experience have pleasure 
for their fruit, when caused by virtue, and have pain for their fruit when 
caused by vice. ■ . . 
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As pain consists in. what is contrary to the prevalent mental tenden- 
cies at a time, there mast be pain to the Yogi’s mind even at the time of 
the enjoyment of pleasureahle objects. — 85 

V ACHASP ATI’S gloss. 

It has been said that karma has its origin in afflictions. It has also been said that the 
fruitions have their origin in actions (karma). Now the question is of what are the 
fruitions the origin, so that they too have to be given up? For this reason he says 
* They have pleasure or pain as their fruit, by reason of virtue and vice. Explains : - ‘ They, 
Le., Life-state, & c.’-~ 

Although life-state and life-period only have pleasure and pain as their fruit, inns-' 
much as those conic before these, and hot so life-experience, inasmuch as that comes 
after pleasure and pain have arisen, and inasmuch as it consists in the very experience 
thereof, yet that too is spoken of as the fruit of enjoyment, because being perceivable 
and enjoyable, it is an object of the act of enjoyment. 

The question arises that although the life-state, life-experience and life-period 
caused by vice and causing pain may well be regarded as removable, being found to be 
contrary, why should those be given up which have been caused by virtue and cause 
pleasure ? They are seen to be moving along the proper line. It is impossible that even 
a thousand inferences and so-called authoritative statements should do away with the 
fact of their moving along the line of every individual mind. Nor arc pleasure and pain 
possible of existence the one without the other, inasmuch as when pleasure is taken up, 
palp too is there as not to be given up, as they have different causes and different appear- 
ances. For this reason lie says ‘ And as this pain, &c.’~ 14. 

Sutra i 




15. By reason of tlie pains' of change, 1 anxiety 2 and 
habituation" and 8 by reason of the contrariety 7 of the func- 
tionings" of the ‘ qualities,’ 3 all 1 ' 1 indeed 10 is pain 9 to the 
discriminating. 12 — 66. 
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isqiqwiqmfq ^rfqqftq %5nfq i q*r qrqqsqqr qq?q tqigfsrar^- 
qqi%qqqtqqi , ‘ffqqTTqT3qq %m i qqrf&t £q«r: fjq^grtqqrfsir q 

jh^wpt: «!%?t qrqr twqr q qf^q?<?q qqt qra g^ s re gqffcr %% qqgq- 
^qtfrwrr qfrq&rf qf%q>fcr q qsjqst^r qqqj?§rqr qftqrq§;:qqt- 

■**& i q>r gq; qsfreftqqi ^r 5 w^^?rtq>RT 5 r^T g?wgqqr<?fq g:q- 
^qjRRFi ?fq i qq *k&% f^rqrts^^iTT^ f s^ qr gq: qrSnoqqqq 

?%l qqfft?qqrf^g:q#qr fqsniq ^rfnqqq qfqgj^Tqrq^f^qqftr i 
qiw^qTqq^ fc fsrairfqfo i q^ralq^r^rqiq' kir: s»#q 5 :qqfq 
q snr?q!3 ^qTqq^g i qqqqrfq 5 :qtfq%qrrq^q qrfqqfcq ffjqfcq 2 mi 
slcwm^i ?<rc 5 *q*R%q f wigqrag q ra gi ai R ?wf ^iqr^HqqT- 
%rerqrfqfqqqT f%qf=?qr *ra^s^5faqtf%sroT f?qar qqfifrowsr- 
tr^qr^R w^^qqtgn^rfer^wjfqfttTrrfeiqq^iBRrqr qggqjq t q^qqqr- 
fiprc f im^t&m ^smRqrwrq sjqqm q ggr %i# q%:q% qtsr wr Htqq- 

srcqqqqq sfq sqff^fq^Tqtq ftqTfq qq falfcq: 1 qqqr qffaftS- 
^ 5 qT gf^roiT: Tr^qTqgqfqqT^fqr 5 JR ijn: qq qr sr?qq fq?pjfrqFH»q 1 
q gntfqfqfq r^raq^rfir feqgq^ 1 wiWqr fvqFqw^q q^q*- 
qr fq^q?q =qrc?rqrtfq qfqjqq: srq&q i qqfrq gqr fq^qs&qtqrfii- 

q?jqgsqifr?siqiqri qq watfcr gwaqrqsrtqfiqjrqrqf fMtq ?% t 

q^qT^:qqq qq fqqfqR ?fq q^q W^cfr ^:q^rq^iq^q twqqlqqfqur I 
q^qT 5 ;q qsq^sqqJTOrqig: I qqr i%%cqT 5 irq? qg^\^ I ^T*Tt frqtutf ^T»q 
^qiqFqfrr 1 qqfipt^qPr snsr qgsqfeftq 1 qsror qqR: qqt*£g*rf$ft n^rqr- 
q <#q I qq ftqq§ 5 *: |q: I qqr^^q%T:^Ftr |q|g: I q^msqiqr- 

fjqqfrfqffqfkni ^rqtqrq: q?q»<^qj^i qq^rg? ^q^qgqrtq qT |q qr q 
qf^gq^tfer I 11% q^^qrqyqf: I qqr^F* q tgqr^r: I qwrqpiqiSr 
^sqqqT^S&q^tq^STqqj q^q^st ® qgq ifqqrrq^tqq II ^ II 

VYiSA. 

'How is that possible ? ‘By reason of the pains, &c ’ The feeling 
of pleasure depending upon the enjoyment of intelligent and non-intelli- 
gent objects, is in the case of every one followed by attachment. Here 
the vehicle of actions is born out of attachment. Further inasmuch as 
there is aversion to the causes of pain and also delusion, there exists also 
the vehicle of actions brought about by aversion and delusion. And so 
it has been said: — ‘Enjoyment is not possible without giving pain to 
beings.’ There is also the physical vehicle of actions caused by giving 
pain to. others. . ..... 

It has been said that the pleasure of enjoyment is Nescience. • The 
calming down of the . powers of action, sensation and thought,- - which 
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comes in consequence of the satisfaction derived from enjoyment of their 
objects, is pleasure. The activity in consequence of want of satisfaction 
is pain, ^ 

Further, it is not possible to make the powers of action, &e., free 
from desire by the frequent repetition of enjoyments, because attachment 
increases in consequence of the repetition of enjoyments, and so also does 
the dexterity of the powers. The repetition of enjoyments is, therefore, 
no cause of pleasure. Whoever desiring pleasure enjoys certain objects 
and thus becomes addicted to them,, in consequence, and having become 
addicted thus becomes entangled in the morass of pain, is like one who' 
being afraid of the bite of a scorpion, is bitten by a serpent 

This is the pain of change. In the state of pleasure even, it pro- 
duces a contrary effect and thus afflicts a Yogi alone. 

Well, what is the painfulness of anxiety? The feeling of pain in 
depending upon intelligent and non-intelligent objects is in the case 
of every one followed by aversion. Here the vehicle of action is born 
out of aversion. Whoever desires objects of pleasure, acts with his mind, 
body and speech and thereby favours some and disfavours others. He thus 
lays by virtue and vice by favours and disfavours shown to others. This 
is a vehicle of actions brought about by avarice and delusion. This is 
termed the painfulness of consequent suffering (tapa). 

What again is the painfulness of habituation ? By the enjoyment 
of pleasure comes into being the vehicle of the potency of pleasure. By 
the feeling of pain comes the vehicle of the potency of pain. By thus 
experiencing the fruition of actions in the shape of pleasures and pains, 
the vehicle of actions grows. 

dliis is the eternal stream of painfulness, which thus flowing on 
frightens the Yogi alone. Why the Yogi alone ? Because the wise have 
in this case a similarity to the eye-ball. As a thread of wool thrown 
into the eye pains by mere touch, but not so by coming into contact with 
any other organ, so do these pains afflict the Yogi, tender as the eye-ball, 
but not any one else whom they reach. 

As to others, however, who give up the pain they have again and 
again taken up as the consequence of their own karma, and who again 
take it up after having repeatedly given it up; who are all round as it 
were pierced through by Nescience, possessed as they are of a mind full 
of afflictions, variegated by eternal residua; who* follow in the wake of 
the ‘ I ’ and the ‘ Mine/ in relation to things that should be left apart,— 
tire three-fold pain caused by both external and internal means, run after 
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them as they are repeatedly born. The Yogi then seeing himself and the 
■world of living beings thus surrounded by the eternal flow of pain, turns 
for refuge to right knowledge, the cause of the destruction of all pains. 

Further, by reason of the contrariety of the functionings of the 
qualities, ‘ all is indeed pain to the discriminating.’ The qualities of the 
Will-to-know being of the nature of essentiality, activity and inactivity, 
become dependent upon mutual help, and set the formation of either a 
quiescent, a disturbed or a delusive notion possessed of the three qualities 
themselves. And the functioning of the qualities being changeful, the 
mind is said to possess the nature of changing quickly. The intensities 
of their natures and the intensities of their functionings are contradictory 
to one another. The ordinary, however, function together with the intense. 
Thus do these qualities bring about the notions of pleasure, pain and 
delusion by each subserving the others, and all thus enter into the for- 
mations of the others. It' is by the quality which is the leading factor, 
that the difference is introduced. It is for this reason that all is pain to 
the discriminating. 

The seed out of which this large heap of pains grows is Nescience, 
and of that the means of destruction is right knowledge. 

As the science of medicine has four departments, Disease, the Cause 
of Disease, the Absence of Disease, and medicine or the means of removal, 
so also this science has four departments. It is thus divided. The 
universe in evolution, the cause of the universe in evolution, liberation, 
the means of liberation. Of these, the universe in evolution being full of 
troubles is the pain to be avoided ; the conjunction of the Purusa (the 
conscious principle) and" the Prakrit! is the cause of pain; the final 
cessation of the conjunction is the removal of pain. Right knowledge 
is the cause of the removal of the pain. Here the individuality of the 
remover is not to be considered the pain to be avoided ; nor is to be 
considered as an object of desire to be aimed at. In the case of avoidabi- 
lity, the theory of their destruetibility would come in. fn the ease of 
its being considered an object of desire to be aimed at, the theory of its 
being the effect of some preceding cause would come in. When both 
these positions have been given up, the theory of eternal immutability 
only remains. Tins is the Right knowledge. 

Thus is the science said to possess four departments.— Gfi. 

VACTIASPATTS GLOSS. 

author introduces the aphorism by putting a question with the object of ex- 
plaining In the sequence, that although ordinary people do not at the time of feeling 
pleasure, have the sense of Us eonlsoiriety to the mind, and do not, therefore, feel the pain 
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thereof, the Yogi has the sense of pain therein ‘ How is that possible T ‘By means, 
&e.’ This is the aphorism* The consequential change, the suffering (tapa) and the 
habituation are themselves pains. It is by means of these, &e. 

He describes the painfulncss of an object on account of the painfulness of sequential 

change : — ‘ This feeling of pleasure in the ease of every one, <Sr*e.’ It is plain that 

pleasure is not possible without the consequent bond of attachment. Where there is no 
co-existence there is no pleasure. It is in that that the feeling of pleasure consists. Attach- 
ment causes activity. Activity is responsible for (he heaping up of virtues and vices. 
Of these consists the vehicle of actions born out of attachments, because nothing that 
does not exist can not be born. He who enjoys pleasure and Is at the time even devoted 
to it, goes on at the same time hating the causes of pain, by means of the mental modifica- 
tions of aversion which exists distinct and independent. When one becomes incapable of 
removing the causes of pain, he becomes deluded forgetting as he does the true nature of 
things. Thus a vehicle of actions is brought into being by aversion also, and like aversion 
by delusion also. This is but another name of Unreal Cognition. There is, therefore, no- 
thing contradictory in its being the cause of the vehicle of action coming into existence. 

The question arises, How can one who is attached, bo at the same time averse and 
deluded ? Aversion and delusion are not seen at the time of attachment. For this reason 
he says * And so it has been said by us when speaking of the characteristic of alterna- 
tion in the afflictions. The virtue and vice which have their origin, in the activity of 
speech and mind have both been described by what has been said so far, because the 
incident of their being born out of attachment, &c. f is common to both, inasmuch as there 
is no difference in this matter between a mental and verbal expression of desire. As they 
say : — ‘ The mental modification of desire differs not from its verbal expression.’ 


Now he shows that there is a physical vehicle of actions also 1 Enjoyment is not 
possible without giving pain to others.’ It is for this reason that the writers of the 
dhnrmasastras speak of the five sins of householders. 

It may be so. Bub it is not proper that the pleasure derived from an object of enjoy- 
ment should be denied on account of this contrariety i.o the feeling of Yogis. For this 
reason he says;— ‘lb has been said that the pleasure of enjoyment is Nescience’, when 
describing Nescience as consisting of the four-fold unrea lity of cognition. The elders do 
nob look with favour upon mere consequential conditions. There is, of course, no feeling 
of pleasure caused to any one by the enjoyment of honey mixed up with poison, even 
though he may use it. On the contrary, there is a feeling of pain in the sequence. So 
also has it been said by the Lord ‘ The pleasure which is felt by the contact of the 
senses with their objects, that which is 'like nectar in the beginning and like poison In 
the end, is raja sic pleasure. 5 — (Oita.) 

He introduces this The calming down, &c.’ We do not hold that pleasure consists 
in the enjoyment of an object. On the contrary, the greatest pain of man consists in the 
desire for objects, of men, who being satisfied by objects are pained by the wish to possess 
them. This does not calm down without the enjoyment of the object. Further, its 
calming down does not come about, being followed as it Is by attachment, &c. Why then 
should it not be considered as the pain of consequence ? This is the meaning. Satisfaction 
is caused by the cessation of the thirst for an object. The calming down .thus caused 
consists in the cessation of the powers from their work. The author shows this very mean- 
ing by means of the canon of difference : The restlessness in consequence of absence 
of satisfaction is pain.’ 

He refutes ‘ Further it is not possible, &c.’ It is true that the cessation of desire 
is the faultless pleasure. It is not the repetition of enjoyments, however, that brings this 
about. The repetition of enjoyment, on the contrary, brings about the manifestation of 
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desire, which is the opposite of the cessation thereof. As they have said: — ‘The desire 
lor enjoyments is not calmed down by fluff;* enjoyment. It gathers strength like lire by 
oblations.’- -(Manu\ The rest is nor difficult. 

Now he questions about the pain of anxiety 4 Well what is the paiuf ulness of 
anxiety T He gives the answer : — * The feeling of pain, &e.’ The full description of its 
nature lias not been undertaken, because it is well known to all men. It is similar to^he 
pain of consequence "or sequential change'. The details of this are the same as those, 
•of the other. 

He now questions about the painfulness of habituation * What again, Answers • 

4 By the enjoyment of pleasure, &c.’ The feeling of pleasure nourishes Itar^h^al potency. 
That brings about the memory of pleasure. That again causes attachment. ^Frorn this 
follow the movements of mind, body and speech. These cause virtue and vide. Thence 
comes the enjoyment of their fruition. Thence again is the mind habituated to it. This 
is the moaning of eternity, absence of beginning. And here again memory comes in by 
the intensity of the potencies of pleasure and pain. Thereby come attachment and 
aversion. Thence come actions. From actions proceeds fruition. Thus should this be 
understood. Flowing thus this stream of pain troubles the Yogi alone, not any one else. 
For this reason he says ‘ This is the eternal stream, &e.’ As to others the three- fold pain 
runs after them,., this is the construction. The pains caused by other beings and the 
powers of nature are described by one common characteristic, the external. The modiii- 
eations variegated by the eternal residua are described as the Nescience. It is the 
Nescience which causes modifications in the mind ; they are, in fact, Nescience itself. It 
is by this that the feelings of ‘ This is myself * and ‘This is mine’ are generated in the 
Will-tobe the senses and the body, &c, and in wife and children, &e. These are the lines 
along which the ordinary Purusa moves. ' , 

Under these circumstances there is no rescue at all except in right knowledge. For 
this reason ho says 4 The Yogi then, &c. T 

Having thus shown the painfulness of pleasurable enjoyments, on account of the 
surrounding circumstances of sequential change, habituation and anxiety, he now shows 
the puin fulness due to the very nature of their being # Further by reason of the con- 
trariety of the functionings of the qualities, &cd He explains : The qualities of Essence 
(Sattva), disturbing energy (rajas) and inertia (tatnasj evolved as essentiality, activity 
and inactivity in their transformation as the Will-to-be, being dependent for support 
upon each other, bring about every notion, oven though It be the notion of pleasurable 
enjoyments, as necessarily possessed of the three qualities, being as ibis as such, either 
quiescent, that is pleasurable, disturbed, i. e. t painful or inert, /. e., seedy (a feeling which 
is neither of active pleasure nor yet of pain)* And even such a modification in the form 
of a notion, of this Wili-to-be is not permanent. So says he : And the functioning of the 
qualities being changeful, &c.’ The mind has been said to be of a quickly changing nature. 

But how can one notion become possesssed of the opposite qualities of quiescence, 
disturbance and seediness at one time? For this reason he says The intensities of 
* heir nature and the intensities of their functionings are contradictory 1o one another.’ 

Natures differ from natures, that is, the eight modes of mental being, characterization, 
&e. Their functionings are pleasure and pain. Thus characteristic (/. e., virtue) differs 
when ripening into fruit, from Vice (that which is non-cliaracteristic), when that ripens 
into fruit. Similarly, knowledge, desirolessncsss and power as also pleasure, &c,, differ from 
contradictory eliaracteristi.es of the same classes. The ordinary manifestations, he., when 
their natures are nob intensified, do nob contra liob their intense manifestations, he., 
vJ.ie-n they are in the height of their manifestation. They, therefore, do manifest along 
with them. 
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Well, we understand this. But how can the enjoyment of ph 
painful by nature ? For this reason ho says * Tims do these, &e.’ 
they are both the same inasmuch as there is no difference in theii 
the material cause and the effect thereof are the same in nature. 

What, is it then a case of absolute identity of nature ? If so, 
difference among mental conceptions as they do exist, 
by the quality which is the leading factor, &ed 
ordinary nature. The leading factor is 
but pain to the discriminating 
tances. And pain has to be removed by the wise, 
its root is removed, 
reason shows the root thereof 

the seed is that out of which the heap of pains grows, i.e., 

He mentions the means of its eradication 
Now he explains that this science, which is taught for the welfare of all, 
to another science of the same class 


there, would be no 
For this reason he says * It is 
The presence of the qualities is in their 
that which is intense. For this reason, all is 
tg, by nature as well as on account of surrounding eireums- 
Aud pain can not be removed unless 
Further, the root can not be removed unless it is known. For this 
The seed out of which grows, &c.’ The meaning is that 
from which it takes its birth. 
•‘And of that the means of destruction, 

is similar 

•‘As the science of medicine, &c.* That science 
which has four branches of discussion, is said to be a science of four departments. The 
question now arises that inasmuch as pain was ere now described as the thing which 
has to be removed and the universe in evolution is now described as the thing to be 
removed, is there not an evident contradiction in this ? For this reason he says ; — 4 The 
universe in evolution being full of pain, &c.' 

Now he describes the minor operation of Nescience, whereby the evolution of the 
universe is set in ‘ The conjunction of the Prakrifci and, the Purusa, &cd 

He describes the means of liberation * Right knowledge is the means, &cP 
Home are of opinion that liberation consists in the destruction of the very being 
of him who does away with pain. As they say ‘ The salvation of the mind is like the 
extinguishment of a lamp.* Others say that liberation consists in the appearance of pure 
knowledge by the destruction of the afflictions together with their potencies. He says 
to them: — ‘Hero the individuality of the remover is not to be considered the pain, &c. ? 

He points out the defect in the theory of removal : — ‘ In the case of a voidability, &c. f 
No wise man ever works for self-destruction. It is, however, seen that men who carry 
a body full of Intense pain, do attempt to destroy themselves. True. But it is only a 
few who do so. 

Further, if this were so, there would remain no object of existence for the Purusa, 
inasmuch as there are spirits in evolution who enjoy different kinds of pleasure as gods, 
&e., and they too reach the state of liberation. Hence, ^liberation is not to be considered 
to be the annihilation of the very being of him who removes the pain. 

Well then let us suppose that the mind in the state of liberation takes up another nature. 
For this reason he says In the case of it being supposed that another nature is put on, 
the theory of there being another cause for it, &c.* It means that if it is something which 
comes into existence, it is an effect and is, therefore, impermanent. Being impermanent 
it cannot be considered liberation (moksa). Moksa consists in immortality. The expres- 
sion of pure knowledge is not immortal. It is not possible that expression, (santana) 
should exist as separate from the thing expressed, and as an independent existence. 
The things that arc expressed are, of course, impermanent. For this reason we should 
try to find out a theory which would make it possible that Moksa should be permanent. 
Is is only thus that it would be possible to make Moksa an object for the Purusa to 
achieve. For this reason he says : - 4 When both these positions, <&o.’ Hence Moksa is 
only the establishment of the self in its own nature. This alone is Right Knowledge. 
Thus is this science said to possess four departments.— 15. 
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The pain which has passed away has been spent up by experience. 
It can not, therefore, fall within the sphere of the avoidable. And that 
which is present, is being experienced at the time of its existence ; it can 
not, therefore, be considered as the avoidable with reference to the future 
moment of time. Hence that pain alone which has not yet, been experi- 
enced, troubles the Yogi who is sensitive as the eye-ball ; it does not 
trouble any other kuower. Hence that alone is the avoidable pain. It is 
the cause of this avoidable pain only that is to be discussed. 67. 

VACHASP ATI’S GLOSS. 

Bv tlxo use ot the words ‘ not, yet come,’ the past and the present have been taken 
out of the purview. Ho shows the propriety thereof ‘ The pain that has passed away, 


<?., in the process of being suffered, be not 
i avoidable, seeing that it has not boon spent 
And that which is present, &c.’ Tlio rest is 
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^sftfer i i qrarfqarqeraq aroni 

wrrafa %?ipiri qrftfar srfqf&qr ^qh^rfiiR faMr 

i m§ 3 ?rawft <t^zmv$d*% s^sgcracr %?% il *« 11 

vvisA. . C 

The knower is ike Purusa (the conscious principle) who cognizes 
the reflection from the Will-to-know by conjunction. The known bio con- 
sists of all the characteristics present in the essence of the Will-to-know. 
This then, the knowabie behaves like a magnet; It is useful only when 
placed here. On account of its capacity of kno ^ability, it becomes the 
possession of the lord the Purusa, who is of the nature of the power of 
knowing. It becomes the object of the act of enjoyment, inasmuch as 
although by nature independent, it becomes dependent upon another, 
existing as it does for fulfilling the object of that other. It is different 
in nature from the power of knowing ( consciousness h but puts on that 
nature by taking it up from another. The eternal conjunction of the 
power of knowing and the capacity of being known, brought about by the 
purpose of existence, is the cause of the avoidable pain. And so it has 
been said : — 4 The conjunction therewith is the cause ; by giving that up 
is secured the complete remedy of pain, inasmuch as that is found to 
be the cause of the removal of the real thing, the cause of pain. As for 
' example, the soles of the feet possess the capacity of being pierced, and 
the thorn possesses the power of piercing. The remedy consists in not 
putting the foot on the thorn, or putting it with a shoe on. Whoever in 
the world knows these three things, secures the remedy and does not 
suffer the pain caused by the prick. By what means? By the power 
of the three-fold knowledge. 

And here, too, it is the quality of t he disturbing motion (rajas) that 
brings about the pain ; and it is the quality of the Essence (saliva) which 
is pained. Why? Because the act of pain must live in an object, and. 
it can, therefore, live in the Objective Essence alone. It can not live in the 
unchanging actionless knower of the field. Because consciousness 
(Purusa) has the Objective Essence for its field it follows along the lines 
of the phenomena of the Essence, and when the Objective Essence is 
pained, the Burma also is pained by reflex action. -08. 

VACHASPaTI’S GLOSS. 

The avoidable pain lias been described. Its cause Is now discussed. ‘The conjunc- 
tion of the knower and the knowabie Is the cause of the avoidable pain.’ 

Now he describes the nature of the knower : — ‘ The knower, &c.' The cognition by 
conjunction of the reflection from the Will-to-know (huddhi) is the same as the reflection 
of consciousness into the Will-to-know. This is present even in the Purusas who are 
hid life re-i it ( miasma } . 
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W oil, but if this is all, it is the Will-to-know alone that can thus he visible to him, 
not sound, &e., which are not thus in contact with him (the Purusa). For this reason he 
says ‘ The knowable consists of all the characteristics of t-lie Will- to- be/ By means 
of the passage of the senses the Will-to-be transforms as sound, &e. Bound, &c., thus 
becomes the characteristics of the knowable. This is the meaning. Well, but it is the 
Will-to-be that transforms ns sound, &e., and thereby puts on these appearances. As to 
the Purusa however, the change takes place in him when his relation with the Will-to-be 
is perceived. H this relation is not recognized, how can sound, &e.» be perceived even 
though they have entered the essence of the Will-to-be ? The knowable cannot be cog- 
nized without being in contact with the power of consciousness. For this reason he 
says: — ‘This then, the knowable behaves like, &c/ Wo have discussed in the first 
chapter that the essence of the Will-to-be, being touched by consciousness takes in the 
reflection of- consciousness on account of its extreme purity, and being thus as it were 
transformed into consciousness cognizes sound, &e., in sequence,.; Audit is for this reason, 
that the seer enjoying sound, &e., presented to it by the essence of the Will-to-be having 
transformed into sound, &e., becomes the master, a,jjd the essence of the Will-to-be 
standing to it in that relation becomes its possession. This is the essence of the Will-to- 
be, which possessed of forms behaves as a magnet and becomes a possession of the Purusa, 
who is the* lord, as the power of consciousness. Why? Because it becomes the 
object of the act of cognition in sequence. The cognition in sequence is the experi- 
ence of the Purusa. This means the action of the Purusa with the object in view. 
Becoming the object thereof means becoming enjoyable. It is spoken of as his possession, 
because it becomes enjoyable by him. 

The question again arises that the essence of the Will-to-be being self-illuminated, 
how can it be the object of cognition ? For this reason he says ‘ It is diffc rent in nature 
from, &c/ The essence of the Will-to-be can be self-illuminating only, if it is in reality of 
the nature of conseionseuess. Its nature, however, is different from that of consciousness, 
being as it is of the nature of the non-i intelligent. It takes up the nature of conscious- 
ness by borrowing it from the other. It is for this reason an object of cognition. ' 

The question now is that inasmuch as anything is said to be dependent upon 
another when something constituting it rests in that other, the Will-to-be can not be 
dependent upon the Purusa, because nothing that belongs to the Will-to-be rests upon 
the Purusa, who is by nature indifferent. It further follows from this that the Purusa 
can have no action of his own. For this reason, the author says Although indepen- 
dent by nature, it becomes dependent upon another, &e/ The purpose of its existence 
being the fulfilment of the object of ariotner. i.c., of the Purusa, it becomes dependent 
upon that other, he., the Purusa. 

Well then this relation of the r power. of seeing and the capacity of being seen can 
either be innate or accidental. If it be innate, then both the related objects must 
‘always remain as such. The relation cannot cease to exist, because both of them are 
indestructible. The relation being thus impossible of cessation there can never be an 
end of births and deaths. If it be incidental (naimittika), then because the afflictions, 
the actions and their potencies are the modifications of the internal organ, they can 
exist only when the internal organ exists. And the internal organ is brought into 
existence by means of them. Thus each comes to depend for its existence upon the ex- 
istence of the other. Inasmuch as there, can not be this eternity of succession in the 
beginning of creation.* the very sotting in of evolution thus becomes impossible, and in 
fact non-existent. And so it has been said “ Action is brought about by the ‘ qualities’' 
even according to those who believe that the Purusa is not the actor. But how can that 
be brought about ? Karina does not exist then ? Nor is there untrue knowledge, nor 
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attachment nor aversion, &c. Nor is the mind horn then, nor can any mental modmea- 
tions exist at all in the case of anyone.” To remove this doubt the author says* 4 The 
eternal conjunction of the power of knowing and the capacity of being known, brought 
about by the purpose of existence, &e.’ 

True, the relation is not innate ; it is incidental. And although it is thus incidental, 
it has no beginning, because its existence has been caused by an eternal cause. And 
this succession of afflictions, actions and potencies is eternal. Tn each creation they 
become merged into the Prakrit! together with the internal organ, and manifest again 
in the beginning of another creation in the same state in which they were before. The 
illustration has been mentioned more than once before of how certain creatures of the 
earth are reduced to earth on. the cessation of the rains, but come back to life again when 
the rains return. 

Nescience is the cause of the conjunction by antecedence. The fulfilment of the 
object of the Purusa is the'eause of keeping it on. It is by virtue of that that the conjunc- 
tion lasts. For this reason is it said to have been caused by the purpose of the Purusa. 
“ And so it has been said” by Pahehasikha : — £ Conjunction with that ’ means the con- 
junction with the Will-to-be (ButldhiJ. It is this conjunction which is the cause of pain. 
By the cessation of that is secured the absolute remedy of pain. It is implied that pain 
lives on as long as the conjunction does not cease. The author repeats a well knowh il- 
lustration of the same ‘ As the soles of the feet, &c.’ 

Well let that be so. But when it is said that the conjunction with the 4 qualities’ 
is the cause of pain, it becomes admitted that the 4 qualities’ are the pain-givers. Further 
the action of the verb 4 to pain’ does not terminate in the actor alone, like that of the 
verb 4 Is’ and. others of the same class. There must be another object in its ease which 
is pained. The Purusa can not be the object in which this pain may reside, because the 
Purusa being immutable it can. not possess the nature of being affected by the fruit of 
action. Therefore, it being necessary for pain, that there should be something pained, 
we infer its non-existence when no object of pain exists, just as we see that no smoke 
exists where there is no fire. For this reason the author says:— “And here too the 
quality of essentiality is pained, &c.” It is the qualities which are either the pain-givers 
or the pained. Of these the Safctva being delicate like the soles of the feet, is pained ; 
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18. Tlie laiowaMe 10 is of the nature 4 of illumination , 1 
activity 2 and inertia ; 3 it consists of the elements 0 and .the 
powers of sensation, 0 (action and thought) ; its objects 0 are 
emancipation® and experience 7 . — 69. 
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VYA.SA. 

The nature of the knewable is now described : — ‘ The knowable is 
of the nature of, &e.’ The quality of essentiality (Sattva) is of the nature 
of illumination. Energy (rajas) is of the nature of activity. Inertia is of 
the nature of inactivity. These ‘ qualities’ are capable of being coloured I 

more or less by proximity to one another. They are ever evolving. They .1 

have the characteristics of conjunction and separation'. They manifest ..- 

.'•forms by each lending support to the others by proximity. None of ;( 

these loses its distinct, power into those of the others, even though each l 

may exist as the principal factor of a phenomenon, with the others as 
'subsidiary thereto. They take to the lines of different manifestations 1 

of power in objects of the same or of different classes. When any one 
of them is the principal factor of any phenomenon, the others show their 
presence in close contact. Their existence as subsidiary energies of the 
principal factor is inferred by their distinct aud independent function- 
ing', even though it he as subsidiary qualities. Their powers come into 
manifestation by virtue of the objects of the Purma having to be 
fulfilled. They bring about the fulfilment by mere proximity, acting • 
in the same way as lodestone. They follow along the line of the 
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manilestation ot one ot tnem independently oi any uiapusmy wu*. ^, 0 , 
are called by the name of Pradh Ana (primordial matter). 1 his is styled 
the knowable. This it is . that consists of the elements and the powers 
of action, sensation and thought, ft evolves as the elements, the subtle 
and the gross prithvi, & c. Similarly does it evolve as the powers of sen- 
sation, action and thought, the subtle and gross auditory and other 
powers. And this evolution is not purposeless, beginning as it does 
with a set purpose before it. The object of the “ knowable” is of course 
the fulfilment of the objects of the Purusa, experience and emancipation. 
Of these, experience consists in obtaining the knowledge of the nature of 
the desirable and undesirable phenomena of the qualities ; which know- 
ledge, however, does not recognize them as only the modifications of the 
qualities. Emancipation is the ascertainment of the nature of the enjoyer, 
the Purusa. Beyond the knowledge of these two there is no wisdom. 
And so it has been said “ And this one, however, having come to know 
the three 1 qualities’ to be the actors and the fourth Purusa to be the 
actionless knower of their action, and knowing also the outputs of the 
qualities, not yet known, that are being presented to the Purusa, who is 
of the same and not yet of the same class with them, no longer suspects 
the existence of any other wisdom.” 

Well, but bow can either experience or emancipation, which being 
both of them the works of the Will-to-be live in the Will-to-be alone, be 
predicated of the Purusa? As victory and defeat existing in the soldiers 
are predicated of their master, because it is he who enjoys the fruit 
thereof, so are bondage and freedom existing in the Will-to-be alone 
predicated of the Purusa, because he is the enjoyer of their fruit. It is 
of the Will-to-be alone that the bondage exists until the object of the 
Purusa is fulfilled ; audit is the fulfilment of the object that is emanci- 
pation (Mo ksa). ' Similarly have perception, retention, judgment, rejection, 
knowledge of realities and the distinction of unrealities their existence 
fastened on to the Purusa although they have their existence in the Will- 
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They have the character! sties of conjunction and separation 4 with and from the 
Purusa.’ As it is said in the Yeda : — ‘ One unborn is there who is red, white and black ; 
she goes on giving birth, to many similar children. One unborn Purus a follows her en- 
joying ; another unborn (Purusa) gives her up, having enjoyed all her enjoyables.’ (Sveta- 
s vatara Up.) 

It is said of them that they manifest forms, by lending support to one another, Inas- 
much. as it is thus that the prithm and other lattms are evolved. Grant that. But inas- 
much as Disturbing Energy (rajas) and Inertia (tamas) subserve the quality of Essenti- 
ality (sattva), when the latter brings about the production of the quiescent notion (-uinta 
pratyaya), they too are the causes of the production and must as such possess the virtues 
(that bring about the production). Such being the case, the same quiescent notion 
must be manifest even when the rajas and the tamas are the principal factors as is mani- 
fested in the case of the quality of Essentiality being the principal factor, and not the 
disturbed and forgetful notions. For this reason the author says : — 4 None of these loses 
its distinct power into those of the others, even though each may exist as the principal 
factor of a phenomenon, with others as subservient thereto.’ It may be that rajas and 
tamas exist as subservient factors when the quiescent notion has to be menifested, but 
their energies are not merged into that of the other. The fact that the energies are not 
merged is to be inferred from the fact of the effects thereof not disappearing into each 
other. Inasmuch as the quiescent, disturbed and forgetful effects are found along with 
the intensified manifestation of the several 4 qualities,’ nob being merged into the others, 
it is proved that the separate qualities of Jtheir energies are not destroyed by conjunc- 
tion. 

Let that be granted. But if these energies are separate from one another and can- 
not be merged into the others, then it cannot be said of the ‘qualities’ that they can 
come together with the object of bringing about a single effect. Different energies are 
never found coming together to bring about a single effect. It never happens that 
thread, earth and straw should come together to produce a jar and such other things. To 
this he says in answer 4 They take to the lines of different manifestations of power 
in objects of the same and of different classes.’ Although the power of forming the mate- 
rial cause exists with reference to objects of the same class only and not with respect 
to others, the power of helping the cause to manifest as a particular effect does certainly 
exist in objects of different classes also. As to a cloth, straw does not possess the power 
of even helping the material cause' in the manifestation, thereof. Tt, therefore, cannot 
come together with thread to bring about a cloth. They are spoken of as taking to the 
lines of different energies in objects of the 'same and different classes, because it is their 
nature to do so. 

* At the time of their being the principal factors ’: —When a divine body has to be 
generated, the quality of essentiality becomes the principal factor, and the qualities of 
disturbing energy (rajas) and inertia (tamas) are subservient. It is for this reason that 
these qualities show their antecedent closeness at the time of their not being the princi- 
pal factors, ic., their modifications -'tend towards the immediate manifestation of the 
intended effects. .■■■ ' r,\ yUrvw w; y/j'.'-r-; ■ 'Vc ( , ■ ./’".v- 

The words 4 principal factors’ are intended chiefly to signify the state of being. As 
in the aphorism of Pauini , 4 The dual and the singular in case of two and one/ the mean- 
ing is* that in case of duality and unity, the dual and singular are to be used ; for were it 
not so, the words used would be 4 twos ’ and 4 ones r (in the plural number). 

Well, but the question, arises, that in the case of their being the principal factors of 
any phenomenon it is possible to posit their existence because they are then in manifesta- 
tion ; not so however whoa they are not in manifestation. What reason is then there to 
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suppose that they do exist, when they are'; not in manifestation, lior tins 1 cason i 
says Their existence as subservient energies, &c. liven though tin y aie no - ni mant^ 
testation, yet their, existence as substances subserving the principal lat ter, n .ie ]>in & 
it to bring about a particular effect is interred by their functioning alone, inasmuch as 
they do not possess the power of discriminating intelligently, the one liom the ot xei, ant, 
have the capacity of causing effect by coming together. They are, therefore, : uis 

described. ^ , 

Well but granting that the qualities have the power of bringing about the manilesta- 

tion of effects by coming together, how is it that they do bring 'about the effects. It is 
not necessary that whoever has the power must use it also. To show that this power 
does not stop in its action of causing the manifestation of effects, he says l heir powers 
come into manifestation by virtue, &c.’ The meaning is that the ‘qualities cease to act 
only when all the objects of the Piumsa have been fulfilled* It is only then that they do 
not produce effects. 

The question arises that inasmuch as the qualities do not confer any r benefit upon 
the Pnrusa, how can it be said that the fulfilment of the objects of the Purusa sots them 
into action. For this reason lie says:— ‘They bring about the fulfilment by mere 
proximity.’ 

But the question arises that virtue and vice being the evident disposing causes oi 
the action of the ‘ qualities ’ why is it said that their powers come into manifestation by 
virtue of the objects of the Purusa having to be fulfilled ? Tn. answer to this he says . 

‘ They follow in the line of the manifestation of one of them, &(*■•* Whichever of the 
three, whether the Sattva, the Rajas or the Tamas functions as the principal factoi 
to manifest its effect, the others follow along its line without the existence of a disposing 
cause in the shape of virtue and vice. The same will be said : — 

u NY> disposing cause sets the Prakrit is in motion; it removes Hie obstacles only 
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The question now arises that experience and emancipation being both the modifica- 
tions of the "Will-to-be and as such having their being in the Will-to-be, how is it that they 
are predicated of the Purusa, who Is not their cause and in whom they do not live? For 
this reason he says : — “ Well but how can either, &e,” It has been said that the Purusa 
is the enjoyer, and the subject will be discussed further besides. In reality, however, 
it is by the Will-to-be alone that the object of the Purusa is fulfilled. It is by this des- 
cription of the nature of the relationship of the Purusa to experience and emancipation,, 
that the nature of the relationship of the Purusa to perception. &e., should also be known. 
But of these perception is the knowledge of an object such as it is. The memory there- 
of is retention. Judgment consists in discovering the particular differential of the percepts. 
Rejection means the removal by reasoning of the untrue facts that have entered the mind. 
The knowledge of realities consists in coming to a conclusion by judgment - and rejection. 
The knowledge of the things to be rejected and accepted, preceded by the knowledge of 
the realities, is the distinguishing of the unrealities.— IB. 

Sutra 19. 
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19. The Specialized, 1 the Unspecialized," the. Undif- 
ferentiated phenomenal 1 and the nomnenal' 1 are the stages' 
of “ the qualities.”'’ — 70. 
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H?fer aw^wPoiBra* i ?p?r § tsaw^rniTwsir *m- 

*0TOT li ^ il 

... ;fh)g)b ■ yyasa. : ■ 

This is composed for the purpose of ascertaining the dilterenees of 
nature shown by ‘ the qualities’ which constitute the ‘ knovvable.’ The 
Specialized, the Unspecialized, the Undifferentiated Phenomena! and the 

Nonmenal are the stages of the qualities. 

Here the elements known as Alcasa (ether), 'Vayu (Invisible gas), 
Tejas (Steam or visible gas), Anas (liquid) and Prithvi (solid) are the 
specialized modifications of the unspecialized sonifeious, tangifeious, 

1 m , 0 t;p om no and odoriferous measures thereof (the tanmatras, 
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fulfilment of the objects of the Purusa becomes the cause of their mani- 
festation in the beginning. And because the objects of the Purusa 
become the cause of their manifestation, they are said to be non-eternal. 
The 'qualities/ however, follow up all these characteristics. They are, 
therefore, neither horn nor disappear at each stage. They only appear as 
it were possessed of the characteristics of birth and death, because their 
individual phenomena in which they of course are present, are possessed 
of the characteristics of dissolution and birth with reference to their past 
and present, &e. As (when we say) u Devadattahas becomes poor, ^Viiy ? 
Because all his cattle are dead. The death of his cattle has caused his 
poverty and not the destruction of his own substance. This is an analo- 
gous conception. 

The Undifferentiated phenomenal (Lihga) is the next after the Nou- 
menal ( Alifiga). It exists therein, as the same substance, and is distingui- 
shed from that, because the law of the order of appearance is inviolable. 

Similarly, the six unspecialised modifications have their being 
in the undifferentiated phenomenal and are distinguished from that by the 
order of evolution being inviolable. 

Similarly are the elements and the powers of sensation having their 
being in these unspecialized modifications, distinguished from them. 
And it has been said before that there is no other tattva appearing in suc- 
cession after the specialized modifications. Their modifications consist of 
the characteristic (dlmrma) the secondary quality (laksana) and condition 
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enumerates the upspeeialized : — “Mx, etc/’ Next lie illustrates by putting them to- 
gether “ And these are, &c.” The latter is in each ease qualified by the former. 1 lie 
‘smell vibration ’has by nature live secondary qualities. The taste vibration has by 
nature four ; the humiiferons three, the tangiferous two, and the soniferous has but one 
secondary quality, namely the sound. 

Well of what are these six modifications or effects ? He says 1 hey arc the modi- 
fications of PURE B E-NEBS.” That which is capable of fulfilling: the objects of the 
Pur lisa IB. Its state is signified by BE-NESS. Pure means limited by that alone. This 
is the Great Principle, the Mahattattva. The meaning is that whatever of work is there 
for fulfilling the objects of the Purusa, whether it appears in the shape of the enjoyables 
of sound, «&c,, or in the shape of ^the discrimination of the 'distinction between the Purnsa 
and Satbva (consciousness and the Essence of Objective matter), all has its end in the 
Great Principle of the Will-to-be. This is described as the Atma, with the object of deny- 
ing its smallness by showing that it constitutes the very nature, the very being of all 
modifications. This is the first. modification of the Prakrifci. It is a real modification, not 
a mere unfoldmeut thereof. 

“ Beyond the undifferentiated’’ means divided off from it in time with reference to 
the other objects which are nearer to it in time, he., the unspecialized. This is the Maha- 
tatbva, the Great Principle of the undifferentiated Phenomenal. In that Great Principle 
of Pure Be-ness lives the determining energy of all further phenomenal, modifications, 
that is the unspecialized phenomena, because it is proved that they possess the capacity 
of effecting the fulfilment of the objects of the Purusa, possessed as they arc of real 
existence. There they grow to their highest capacity of growth, ie., reach that state. 
As to the modifications in succession of the specialized modifications of the unspecialized 
ones, these further modifications are characteristic secondary quality and condition*. 
This is the end of their growth, i.e., of their further modifications. 

Having thus described the order of evolution, now he describes the order of involu- 
tion. Involution means passing into latency into the antecedent modification, the deter- 
mining cause of its existence, its Atma (self). The Unspecialized modifications 
into which the Specialized ones have already become latent, pass back in their turn into 
the Pure Be-ness, the Great Mahattattva. Thence the Un specialized modifications along 
with their Mali at modification pass back into the Unmanifested. It is called Alihga, the 
Noumenal, because beyond this do the phenomena pass into latency. This is the final 
state of latency of the phenomenal world. “ That which neither IS nor yet IS NOT ” is 
a description of this state. Its existence consists in its .possessing the capacity .-of 
effecting the fulfilment of the objects of the Purusa. Non-existence means want of capa- 
city to be taken into account, to force itself upon attention. It is so described, as being 
beyond both these states of existence and non-existence. This is the meaning. The 
state of the equipoise of the three qualities of Essence, Inertia, and Energy . is nowhere 
of use in fulfilling the objects of the Purusa. It, therefore, does not exist as such. On the 
other hand, it does not admit of being rejected as non-existent, like the lotus of the sky. 
It is, therefore, not non-existent. 

Grant that. But the principles of Mahat, &c., exist as such in the state of the 
unraanifested also, because nothing that exists can be destroyed ; and if it is destroyed it 
can not be born again, because nothing that does not exist can bo born. It follows, there- 
fore, that the principles of Mahat, &e., existing in the state of, the unmanifested, that state 
also can effect the fulfilment of the objects of *the Purusa. How then can it be said 
,that the unmanifested is not possessed of existence?^; For this reason he says ;•-* That 
in which it exists and yet does not exist.’ This means that the cause exists in that state 
but not the effect as such. Although the effect exists in the cause in posse , yet it is 
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incapable of performing its function of fulfilling the object of the Purusa. It is, therefore, 
said to be non-existent as such. 

Further he says that this cause is not of the* nature of a hare’s horn “ That which 
is real (not asat, non-existent)*” Tt is beyond the state of non-existence, that is of the 
existence of the effect only as such. If it were like that, then it would be like the lotus 
of the sky and no effect would follow from that. ; 

Having described what takes place in the -case of every manifestation, now he 
summarizes 4 This is their undifferentiated, &c.’ ‘This’ refers to what has gone im- 
mediately before. The states of existence from the undifferentiated Phenomenal down- 
wards are impermanent, because they have been brought into manifestation by virtue 
of the objects of the Purusa having to lie fulfilled. The noutnenon, however, is permanent, 
because it has not been brought into being by 1 lie objects of the Purusa. The author 
describes the cause : •— * The objects of the Purusa are no cause, &c.’ 

How is it, however, that the objects of the Purusa are no cause ? He says That 
is to say, &e.’ By using the words, ‘does not act as the cause,’ he indicates the know- 
ledge of the nature of the principle under discussion. This is the meaning. The fulfil- 
ment of the objects of the Purusa may be understood to bo the cause with reference to 
the noumenal state, if that state bring about the enjoyment of sound, <&e., or manifest 
the discrimination of the distinction between consciousness and Objective Existence. 
If, however, it did that there would lie no equipoise. For this reason the objects of the 
Purusa are not understood to be the cause of the noumenal state. Hence the fulfilment 
of the objects of the Purusa is not the cause of the noumenal state. This he sum- 
marizes : — ‘ For the reason that it is not brought into existence, &cd The word I TI in 
the text means “for the reason that.” He describes non-eternity: — “As the three 
states, i. c., the undifferentiated phenomenal, the unspeciaiized and the specialized.” 

Having described the nature of the stages, now he describes the nature of the ‘ quali- 
ties T : — ‘ The qualities, however, &e.’ Then he gives an illustration: — ‘As for example, 
Devadal la becomes poor.’ 

The meaning is that when the entirely different phenomena of the rise, increase 
and decrease of his bovine wealth cause the rise and fall of Devadatta to be inferred, 
what need then be said of the appearance and disappearance of individual phenomena 
which although different from the “qualified” themselves, are yet of their very nature 
and not altogether different from them. 

The question now is whether the order of manifestation is alterable. The answer 
is, 4 It is not: ‘The undifferentiated phenomenal is the next after, &c.’ The seeds 
of Nyagrodha are not certainly capable of putting forth at once the full-grown, thickly 
set tree of Nyagrodha capable of protecting from the fierce heat of the sun with the 
thick setting of its leaves, twigs, branches and body. The tree comes out only gradually 
in the ordered appearance of shoots, leaves, body and branches, brought about by 
contact with earth, water and heat. Here too must, therefore, be established an order 
of , appearance proved to exist both by reason and authority. 

How have the elements and the powers of sensation and action their origin in the 
unispecialized modifications? It lias been said before in the Commentary to this very 
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Sutra 20. 


20. The seer 1 is consciousness" only y even i-nougn 
pure, 4 he cognizes ideas 7 by imitation. 1 ’ — 71. 
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f^f Tqrsfqfeqr flc $ Rffaftsnqqrqct 11 r® 11 

vyAsa. 

The knowable has been described. Discussion is now begun with 
the object of describing and ascertaining the nature of the seer (knower). 
1 The seer is consciousness only : even though pure, lie cognizes ideas by 
imitation.’ 

f Conciousness only ’ : This means that he is nothing other than 
the power of becoming conscious ; that is to say, he is not touched by the 
qualities. This Purusa cognizes the Will-to-be by reflex action. Be is 
neither quite similar nor quite dissimilar to the Wili-to-be (Bocldlii). 
‘ He is not quite similar.’ Why ? The Will-to-be having for its sphere 
of action objects known, and not yet known, is of course changeful. 
The changefulness is shown by its objects, such as the cow and the 
jar &e., being both known and unknown. The fact, however, that the 
sphere of consciousness is always the Known , renders it plain that con- 
sciousness is not changeful. How ? It never happens that the Will-to- 
Ifcnow becomes the sphere of consciousness both when it takes in some 
notion and when it does not. Bence it is proved that the Known is 
always the sphere of the Purusa. Thence the unchangeability of the 
Purusa is shown. Further the Wili-to-be exists to fulfil another’s obiect. 
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bringing as it does more than one phenomena together into itself, for 
the purpose of presenting them to the Punma. The Purina, however, 
has his own object before it 

Besides the Will-to-be is the underlying determinative energy of 
all objective phenomena, and is as such of the nature of the qualities. 
It is, therefore, non-in tell igent. The Burma, however, is the seer of the 
qualities by proximity. For these reasons he is not similar. 

Well then let him be dissimilar; To meet this he says : — 4 He is 
not quite dissimilar. 5 Why ? ‘ Even though pure, he sees the ideas 
after they have come into the mind. 5 Inasmuch as the Parma cognizes 
the ideas as the Will-to-be seized of consciousness is transformed into 
them, he appears by the act of cognition to be us it were the very self 
of the Will-to-be, although in reality he is not so. As it has been 
said : — 4 The power of the enjoyer is certainly unchangeable, and it does 
not run after every object. In connection with a changeful object 
it looks as it were being transferred to every object, and imitates its 
modifications. 5 

And when that modification of the Will- to-be assumes the form 
of consciousness by which it is coloured, it imitates it and looks as 
if it were a manifestation of consciousness unqualified by the modifica- 
tions of the Will-to-be. it is accordingly so spoken of.— 71. 

VACH ASP ATI'S GLOSS. 

The kaowable has been described ; the discussion for the ascertainment of the 
nature of the seer is now begun :>-* The seer is consciousness alone ; even though pure, 
he cognizes ideas by imitation.’ He explains it * Consciousness alone, not touched by- 
modifying characteristics.’ By this the object of using the word only or alone is shown. 

Well if it be so, if the power of the seer be free from ail the attributes of sound, &c., 
they would not be known. Nothing that is not touched by the act of seeing, can be 
knowable. For this reason he says: 4 That Purusa, &c.’ The passing of the reflection 
of the Purusa into the mirror of the Will-to-be is the knowing of the Wili-to-be by the 
Purusa by reflex action. It is thus that sound and touch, &e., are known by the "Will-to- 
be which has received into itself the reflection of the Purusa. And it is thus that they 
become the knowable. 

Well if this be so, why should not consciousness and the Will-to-be be considered 
to be really one in nature? What is the use of this reflection of the Purusa into 
the Will-to-be ? For this reason he says:— 4 He is not similar to the Will-to-be.’ In- 
asmuch as in the case of dissimilarity it would be difficult to account for reflection, 
it is further said : — 4 Nor is he quite dissimilar.’ Of these he denies similarity 4 He 
is not quite similar, &c.' Then asks he the question 4 Why V He gives the answer 
with grounds ‘ The Will-to-be having for the sphere of its action, &c.’ Inasmuch as 
the Will-to-be is changeful it is dissimilar. When it assumes the shapes of sound, &c., 
then its sphere becomes instinct with sound, &c., and thus becomes known. If it has not 
taken up the forms of sound, &e., then they remaim unknown. Hence the Will-to-be which 
takes up the forms of sound &c., then they remain unknown. Hence the Will-to-be which 
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takes up the forms of sounds, &c,, only sometimes, is changeful. And the statement is vSo 
made The Will-to-be is changeful because it is the sphere of both the known and the 
yet unknown, like the sense of hearing, &c.’ 

As to the dissimilarity of the Purusa with the Will-to-be, it is proved by the op- 
posite reasoning ‘ The fact, however, that the sphere of consciousness is always the 
known, &e.’ 

Well but if the known is always the sphere of the purusa, then he can never be 
absolutely free (kevail). With this in view he puts the question : — ‘ How ? ’ The answer 
is : — 4 It never happens that the Will-to-be becomes & c/ 

Inasmuch as it is possible that in the state of the restraint of mental faculties, 
the Will-to-be and the absence of actual cognition might co-exist it is said with the 
object of indicating contrariety : because the sphere of consciousness both when &e.’ 

The first copulative signifies that the Will-to-be must be the sphere and the other 
shows the contrary state. The statement of the reasoning will stand thus : — The Purusa 
never changes, because he is the constant factor in the phenomena of knowledge, in the 
outgoing mental state and the state of the Cognitive trance. That which is changeful 
can not be the constant factor in the phenomena of knowledge, as the power of hearing, 
&c. This inference is by the canon of difference. 

He mentions another contrary characteristic also ‘ The Will-to-be fulfilling as it 
does the objects of the Purusa by means of the residua of the afflictions and actions and 
the objects and powers of sensation, &c., coming together into it, exists for tlic purpose 
of another/ The statement of the reasoning is thus -The Will-to-be exists for the 
purpose of another, because its work is fulfilled by bringing together into itself various 
objects such as beds, seats and toilet powders, &c. 

He says that the Purusa is not like that ‘ The Purusa, however, has its own 
object before it.’ All is made for the Purusa. The Purusa is not designed for any other. 
This is the meaning. 

He states another contrary characteristic : ~ 4 Because the Will-to-be is the underly- 
ing characteristic, &c.’ The Will-to-be determines the nature of all objects, as it is being 
transformed Into' their respective forms. Further, all these are the modifications of the 
three qualities of Essence, Energy and Inertia. For this reason the Will-to-be is proved 
to possess the three qualities by nature. He says that the Purusa is not such.’ ‘ The 
Purusa, however, is the seer, &c.’ The meaning is that he sees by reflection into it, not 
by being transformed into the forms of the objects (like the Will-to-be). He summarizes : — 
‘ For these reasons, &c.’ The result of the reasoning being that he must be dissimilar, it 
is added that he is not altogether dissimilar. Why? Because (having been reflected 
into the mind) he sees the ideas by imitating the modifications of the Will-to-be. The 
way in which this happens, has been described in the aphorism; “ Identification with 
modifications elsewhere.”— -I. 4. 

So also has it been said by Patlchasikha ‘ The power of the knower is certainly 
unchangeable. The power of the knower means the self (atma). And although for this 
very reason it doos not in reality change with the modifications of the Will- to-be, it as it 
were follows the modifications of the Wiil-to-be, resting as it does in each object that 
comes iiffo the changeful mind. 

The question arises, How is it that it looks as it were running after every object, 
although it, as a matter of fact, does not do so ? Further how does it follow the modi- 
fications of the mind, when it does not modify itself ? For this reason he says ‘ Inas- 
much as the Purusa cognizes, &e.’ 


, 44 Seized of consciousness” This means having been coloured by continuity. 


n the Will-to-be is transformed into, is as such coloured by consciousness. 
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Will-to-be is said to bo seized of consciousness ’ when each transformation of it is as 
such coloured by consciousness. This is the meaning. Although the moon is not as 
a matter of fact transferred into pure water, yet inasmuch as its reflection passes into 
water, it is as it were transferred intuit. So also, the power of consciousness, although 
not actually transferred into the Buddhi, yet it is, as it were, transferred into it, because 
it is reflected into it. By that fact consciousness becomes, as it were, of the very nature 
of the Will-to-be. It accordingly follows the modifications of the Wili-to-be. This ex- 
plains the words ‘ by imitation.’ It is said it cognizes by imitation as it cognizes by 
following the modifications of the Wili-to-be. — 20. 

Sutra 2i. 


uhn 

21. For his 1 purpose 2 only 3 is the being 0 of the 
‘ knowable’. ! — 72. 

<T<5$ qsj i gqq^q qj^tRTmrqqr rtf# 

^q^fTcwr wrfsr i ^^q ^rfr#; i cr^q^q g q^qsq^ssncinE 
Jtmiqqqt^cTTqf $rrrqt 3^ q sfer 1 iqi^q srrar: qratn g 
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dFd vyAsa. ■ 

The knowable comes out as the object of the Purina appearing as 
an act of consciousness. For his purpose only, therefore, is the being 
of the knowable. The meaning is that it possesses the nature it does, 
for that purpose. Its nature, however, depending as it does upon another 
for its existence as such, is not cognized by the Purina when the objects 
of achieving the purposes of enjoyment and emancipation are over This 
would seem to imply that it is destroyed, because what constitutes its 
very being is thus done away with. But it is not destroyed. — 72. 

VA CHA S P ATI’S GLOSS. 

Having described the nature of the knower and the knowable now he says that the 
knowable exists for the knower, showing as this docs in part the relationship existing 
between the two, the relation that is to say of the lord to his possessions. ‘ For this 
purpose only is the being of the knowable.’ He explains it 4 The knowable comes out 
as the object of, L e„ being enjoyable by the enjoyer,. the Pnrusa, appearing as an act 
of consciousness.’ Fortins reason the existence of the knowable is for his purpose only, 
ie,, for the purpose of the knower alone, and not for the purpose of the -knowable. 

(The word translated here as the being is in the original Atma, the self. Hence arises 
the question, How can the self ox ist for the self?). For this reason he says Possesses 
the nature it does for that purpose. This is the meaning The knowable being of the 
very nature of pleasure and pain, is the enjoyable. Pleasure and pain which consist in 
being of the same class with the then prevailing* mental habit, arc in reality put up 
as such for his purpose only. The objects also such as sound, &e., cause pleasure and 
pain only because they also arc of the nature of the knowable. And it is not themselves 
that are to be pleased or pained, because in that case these modifications would act as 
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contrary to themselves. By the canon of residues, therefore, the power ol conscious- 
ness only can be opposed or favoured. Therefore the being of the knowable is for the 
purpose of the Purusa only and not for the purpose of the knowable itself. 

It is because the being of the knowable is for the purpose of the Purusa and not 
or the purpose of the knowable itself, that its nature acts to that purpose until that 
purpose of the Purusa is achieved ; and ceases to act when that purpose has been achieved. 
Por this reason he says Its nature, however, &c.’ In itself the knowable is unintelli- 
gent. It is ensouled by another, by consciousness which is the nature of the self. “En- 
souled by consciousness” means that its nature as such is informed thereby. When 
enjoyment and emancipation have been achieved, it is no longer seen by the Purusa. 
Enjoyment is the experience of sound, &c., as pleasure and pain, &c. Emancipation is 
the direct knowledge of the distinction between the Purusa and Objective Existence 
(Battva). The Will-to-be is unintelligent and by itself does not know either. It i s 
only by the reflection of the Purusa into itself that it does do so. The enjoyment and 
the direct knowledge of the distinct nature of the Purusa and Objective Existence, belong 
therefore to the Purusa Himself. Thus when the enjoyment and emancipation of the 
Purusa have been achieved, the purpose of the existence of the knowable no longer re- 
mains. The enjoyment and emancipation have no longer to be achieved. Hence it has 
been said ; — 4 When the object of achieving enjoyment and emam ipjatiqn has been 
achieved, &c.’ 

In this connection lie raises a doubt ‘ It would follow, &c.’ and refutes it “ But 
it is not destroyed.”— 72. 

Sutra 22 . 
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22. Although 5 destroyed 4 in relation to 3 him whose 
objects 2 have been achieved 1 , it is not destroyed 5 , being 
common 9 to others 7 ' 8 . — 73. 
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mNN VYAS A. 

Why is it not destroyed ? “ Although destroyed in relation to him 
whose objects have been achieved, it is not destroyed, being common to 
others ” than him. Even though destroyed, i. e., passed into annihilation, 
jjjwelatiou to one Purusa, whose objects have been achieved, it is not 
destroyed in reality, because it is common to other Puruwis beside him. 
Although it is destroyed to the Purusa who has attained wisdom, it is 
not destioyed in relation to the Purusas who have not attained wisdom, 
as..it has not done its duty by them yet. It is, therefore, still related to 
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them, as an object of the act of . consciousness, and is as such of course, 
ensouled by them into form. 

This further explains the eternal conjunction of the indestructible 
energies of the luiower and the knowable. As has been said: — The 
characterised being eternally conjoined, there is eternal conjunction of 
mere characteristics also.— 73. 


VAOFIASPATT’S GLOSS. 

But becoming altogether unporceivable as it does, how is it that it is not destroyed ? 
Forestalling* this objection, he asks the question, ‘ Why is it not destroyed ?’ and answers 
by the aphorism: — ‘Although destroyed in relation to Mm whose objects have been 
achieved, &e/ The Pur us a whose objects have been achieved, is so spoken of here. Even 
though destroyed in relation to him, it, the knowable, is not really destroyed, because 
it is common to all the other Purusas, whether they be - the wise ones or the unwise 
ones. He explains ‘ Even though destroyed in relation, <&e.’ Destruction means dis- 
appearance. The knowable, however, is not destroyed, being common to all the other 
Porusas. Consciousness is the mature of the self which is beyond the knowable. It is 
by that, that the knowable is ensouled. That is known in the t rnti, Smfifci, Parana, 
and Itihasa as the Unmanifested, One without parts, not dependent upon anything else, 
pervading, eternal, possessing the energy of all tire effects in the world. It does not 
become the object of knowledge to the wise man the act being contrary to his nature. It is, 
however, seen by the unwise, and is not therefore non-existent. Colour is not seen by 
the blind man ; it does not, therefore, cease to exist, being visible to a man with eyes. 
Further, there is not one Purusa only like the Prakrit i That there are more Ptmisas 
than one is proved by differences of life, death, pleasure and pain and evolution and 
emancipation. As to the Vedie texts which speak of the unity of the Puru.sas, they are 
contrary to other authoritative knowledge ; they also can somehow be reconciled by the 
absence of difference of time and place and by devotion. Further, the Vedie texts them- 
selves lay down clearly that the Prakpifci is one and that the Purusas are many.' Thus 
the text: — “One unborn is there, who is red, black and white ; she goes on giving birth 
to many children. One unborn Purusa follows her enjoying ; another unborn Purusa gives 
her up, having enjoyed all her enjoyables.” (fivetasvatara Upanisad). The aphorism under 
discussion explains only the meaning of this text. 

Inasmuch as the knowable, although destroyed in relation to one, exists in relation 
to another Purusa, the powers of seeing (consciousness) and being seen (the knowable) 
are permanent, and the eternity of their conjunction is hereby explained. The author 
states the concurrence of the Again is with this position ‘ As it has been said.* The 
‘characterized,’ />., the qualities are in eternal conjunction with the selves (the atmas). 
Hence their conjunction with the characteristics, i.e., the phenomenal state of Mahat, &e M 
is also eternal. Although the conjunction of the Mahat, &e., with each one of the Purusas 
has an end, notwithstanding its having had no beginning, yet the conjunction of all of 
them with the Mahat, &c., has no end, as these are common to all. It is for this reason 
that the words used are 4 characteristics only.’ The author shows the generic qualities 
pervading all the phenomena of that class by using the word “only.” It is for this 
reason that although the conjunction of one Purusa with one manifestation of the principle 
of Mahat has ceased to exist, the conjunction of another Purusa with another manifesta- 
tion of the Mahat has not become a thing of the past. It has, therefore, been spoken of 
as ever-present (Nifcya).- 22, 
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23. Conjunction 7 is that which brings about 0 the 
recognition 5 of the natures 4 of the power 3 of owning 2 and 
the capacity 3 of being owned. 1 — 74. 
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VYASA. 

This aphorism was composed for the purpose of explaining the 
nature of conjunction. ‘ Conjunction is that which brings about the 
recognition of the natures of the power of owning and the capacity of 
being owned.’ The Puru^a is the - owner. * The Icnow.able * is whatever 
is owned. The former is conjoined to the latter for the purpose of know-’ 
ing. The cognition of the knowable which follows from that conjunction 
is enjoyment. The knowledge, however, of the nature of the knower is 
emancipation. .Con j unction, therefore, ends when it has caused knowledge. 
Knowledge is, therefore, called the cause of separation. Knowledge is the 
contradictory of ignorance. Therefore, ignorance is said to be the reason 
for conjunction. Here knowledge is not the cause of freedom (Moksa) ; 
‘because the absence of Ignorance itself, meaning as it does the absence 
tit bondage, is freedom (Moksa), When knowledge comes into existence, 
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And now what is this Ignorance (ad arcana), this absence of know- 
ledge? Is it a function of the qualities ? Or, is it the non-reprod action 
of the mind which after having shown all the objects to the Purusa has 
becofne latent? That there should be absence of knowledge notwithstand- 
ing the presence of the lmowable or the thing owned, is also unreasonable# 
Is it again the purposefulness of the qualities? Or, is it Nescience which 
has passed into the state of latency with its own appropriate mental state, 
and has become the seed which produces the mind appropriate to its 
own manifestation? Is it again the manifestation of the potency of 
motion, on the potency of rest having expended itself. It has been said 
on this subject, that the Pradhana, the material cause of all manifestation 
would become what it is not, if it tended only to rest, because in that 
case there would not be any manifestation into phenomena ; nor would 
it be what it is, if it were to remain in constant motion, because in that 
case, the phenomena would become eternal and never disappear. It is 
only when it tends to both these states, that it can be called the Pradlmna 
(the cause of manifestation) not otherwise. The same considerations 
a PPb r to any other causes that might be imagined. 
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■ . VACHASl'ATI'S GLOSS. 

Thus then having described the cause of conjunction to he the achievement of the 
objects of the Purusa and having further described the concomitant eternity of the 
Pradhana as well as the cause of the conjunction common to all the Purusas, this aphorism 
was composed to explain the nature of the conjunction which is not common to all the 
Purusas but pertains only to the individual ‘ Conjunction is the cause of the recognition 
of the nature of the power of owning and the capacity of being owned.’ Inasmuch as 
the' knowledge is for his sake, the Purusa enjoying the benefits conferred by it, becomes 
its owner, and the knowable becomes its own (possession). This correlation of theirs 
being determined as it is by the natures of the powers themselves, becomes the cause of 
the recognition of their natures. It is this that is illuminated by the Commentary 
“The Purusa is the owner.” On account of fitness only as , such, he is conjoined with the 
knowable as its own by virtue of its fitness again. The rest is easy. 

Very well. The recognition of the nature of the seer is called emancipation (apavar- 
gaV because by the instrumentality thereof one is drawn away from the conjunction. 
Perfect freedom (Moksa), however, is not a thing which can be brought about by means 
of anything. It would, therefore, certainly fall short of perfect freedom. For this reason 
he says ■ Conjunction, therefore, ends when it has caused knowledge ; the conjunction, 
that is to say, of the individual Purusa with the individual Will-to-be. Therefore, know- 
ledge is called the cause of separation. % - . 

But then how is it that the conjunction ceases with the attainment of knowledge. 
He says that ‘ Knowledge is the contradictory of Ignorance, &c.’ What then ? For 
this reason he says “ Ignorance, i.e., Nescience is said to be the reason for conjunction.” 
Farther he illuminates the same meaning “ Here knowledge is not the cause of freedom 
(Moksa), &c. 

Well but knowledge may remove ignorance being contradictory thereto ; m how can 
bondage be removed ? For this reason he says : — “ When knowledge comes into existence, 
&c.” The meaning is that perfect freedom (Moksa) is the establishment oT the self in 
its own nature, quite independent as he is of the Will-to-be ; and that the means whereby 
it is brought about is not knowledge, but the removal of‘ ignorance. 

In order to establish the particular ignorance which is the cause of the conjunction 
to all the Purusas, he now sets out the alternative forms of ignorance as such 4 And 
now what is, &c.’ He suggests a theory :™* Is it a function of the qualities, &e.’ The 
function of the qualities is their power of bringing about effects. It is by virtue of 
that that conjunction becomes the cause of creation (samsara). 

Taking up the form of denying what seems to be implied, he states the second 
alternative Or is it, &c.’ The meaning is that the mind by whom the objects, such 
as sound, &c., and the mental manifestation of the distinction between the Purusa and 
the objective Existence are shown, is not born along with these states. He explains the 
same : -“In its own knowability that is sound, &c., and the manifestation in the mind of 
the distinctive natures of the Purusa and -the essence of matter, the Pradhana is active 
only so long as the two-fold knowledge has not been brought about. When the two-fold 
knowledge has been brought about it ceases to act.” This is another suggestion thrown 

■ out. • 

Now he mentions the third alternative:— ‘Is it again the purposefulness of the 
qualities.’ The meaning is that inasmuch as the effect always exists, enjoyment and 
emancipation which have to manifest in the future, exist though not predicable in the 

■ ■■present. ■ . • 

He suggests the fourth alternative in the same form of suggestive interrogation 

*pr is it Nescience, &e/ The suggestion is that it may be Nescience which at the time 
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of every creation goes into the state of latency of the Pradhana having been drawn m 
along with its own mind and then becomes the seed’ for the production of the same mind 
by its own potentiality. For this reason it is the residual potency of Nescience which 
is different from knowledge that is called Ignorance. 

He states the fifth alternative in the same form of a suggestive question “ Is it 
that the potency of motion of the Pradhana, the potency, that is to say, which is respon- 
sible for inclining the Pradhana towards the manifestation of effects, is essentialized on 
the potentiality of rest which lives in the Pradhana and which consists in the continued 
successive manifestation of the modification of equipoise, coming to an end ? He states the 
teaching of another school in support of the existence of both these potencies ; — ‘ It lias 
been said on this subject,’ by those who deny the existence of the one only. The Pradhana 
is that by which the world of modifications is created. If that Pradhana always tend 
towards rest and never towards motion, then it can not create any modification and must, 
therefore, become the contradiction of itself. If again it go on always moving and never 
tend to rest, then lie says : — ‘ If it were to remain in constant motion, &c.* 

In some places the reading of both the words ‘ sthifci ’ and ‘ gati,’ is in the dative 
case. In that ease the dative case and the word “ eva ” are to be read as meaning the 
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mena). For this reason he says 4 Here this knowledge, &c.’ 

Let it then be of the nature of the * knowable.’ In that ease knowledge, being a 
modification of the constituent energy of the * knowable ’ must also be un-intelligent by 
nature. It could not, therefore, perform the function of the knowing as a characteristic 
of the knowable. The mm-intelligent is not self-illuminating. For this reason, know- 
ledge becomes a characteristic of the * knowable’, only with reference to the incoming 
of the knower, the self, the reflection of consciousness therein. This is known by the act 
indicating the actor. 

Well but this too makes knowledge to be a characteristic of the knowable, 1 not at the 
same time a characteristic of the Purusa too. For this reason he says : — 1 Again although 
it is not of the nature of the Purusa, &e.’ The essence of matter is certainly not of the 
nature of the Purusa. Still the incoming of the Purusa, t.e., the reflection of conscious- 
ness on which the act of knowing the knowable essence of the Will-to-be depends, makes 
ft possible that the act of knowing be spoken of as it were to be an act of the Purusa, 
although not really so. This is the meaning. The characteristics of the Will-to-be shine 
forth as the characteristics of consciousness, because consciousness and the Will-to-be 
appear to be one, on account of the Will-to-be always carrying the reflection of conscious- 
ness along with itself. 

He now mentions the eighth alternative ‘ Some say that the seeing, he., the 
knowing of sound, &e., is itself ignorance, not that of the distinction between the Purusa 
and the Objective Essence. This is the same as that the power of seeing, although an 
authority for the perception of colour, is no authority for the perception of taste, &e. This, 
is the meaning. The cognitions of sound, & e., as pleasurable appearances, &(*., point to the 
conjunction of the knower and the knowable, because it is necessary for their achievement. 

All the alternative theories have been described. In order to accept the fourth 
alternative, he rejects all the others, because all the other alternative conceptions of the 
teaching of the Sankhya, being common to all the Purusas lead to the absence of variety 
of experience " These are the alternative conceptions of the teaching, &c.”— 28. 
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VYASA. 

The effective cause, however, of the conjunction of the individual 
consciousness with its own Will-to-be is Nescience, which means the 
potency of tlie habit of unreal cognition. The Will-to-know possessed as 
it is of the aroma of the habits of unreal cognition, does not culminate 
into the knowledge of the self, which is the end of its work, and thus 
having still a duty to perform, comes back. When, however, it reaches 
the culmination of its work, which is the attainment of the knowledge of 
the Purusa, its work is achieved, ignorance is gone, the cause of bondage 
no longer remains, and it does no longer come back. 

Some one ridicules this position by the story of the impotent hus- 
band- A foolish wife thus addressed her husband : — “ My dear, my sister 
has got children. Wherefore have I none? ” He said to her : — “ I shall 
beget children unto thee when ! am dead.” Similarly, this knowledge 
while in existence, does not cause the mind to cease from action ; what 
hope is there that it will cause cessation when suppressed? Says on 
this subject a teacher very nearly perfect: — “Is not Moksa (freedom) 
the cessation of the Will-to-be itself and nothing else? The Will-to-be 
ceases to act when the cause of ignorance no longer remains. The Ig- 
norance which is the cause of bondage is removed by knowledge. Moksa 
(perfect freedom) then is only the cessation of the mind from its work. 
Wherefore then this mental confusion out of place ?” — 75. 

YaCHASPATI’S gloss. 

Iii order to establish' the fourth alternative he introduces the aphorism * The 
effective cause, however, of the conjunction, &e.’ 4 Individual Consciousness — The word 

Pratyak-chetana in the text means consciousness which cognizes by reflex action, and as 
the conjunction which makes it possible is not common to all the Purusas, and is the 
conjunction of one Purusa with his own independent Will-to-be, variety of experience is 
effected. (Hence the translation Individual Consciousness). 

He reads the aphorism : — 4 Nescience is its effective cause.’ But Nescience is Unreal 
Cognition. It is due to the conjunction of consciousness with the individualized Will-to-be 
just as other experiences and emancipation are due to it. If the Will-to-be is not con- 
joined to consciousness, there caw be no existence for unreal cognition. How is it then 
that Nescience is the cause of any kind of cognition ? For this reason he says 4 Which 
means the residual potency of Unreal cognition.’ The Nescience of other creations drawn 
in with tlie mind in which it manifested, lives in the Pradhana in the shape of potential 
energy. The Pradhana, possessed as it is of the aroma of this potential energy, evolves 
out of itself, the Will-to-be of a particular Purusa, just as it was before. Similarly in 
the regular order of each creation preceding another. The order of creation being eternal 
iso defect arises in the theory. ltd s for this reason that the Purusa is not free at the 
time of each creation. For this reason, he says 4 The Wi lb to-be possessed as it is, &e.’ 

When, however,' the knowledge of the Purusa reaches its end, then the cause of 
bondage in the shape of the residua of unreal cognition no longer exists, and it does not 
come back. For this reason he says 4 When, however, it reaches its culmination, &e,’ 
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Here some nihilists ridicule this state of absolute independent' 
relating the story of the impotent husband. The author tells the sto 
husband;— “A foolish wife, &e.” “ Wherefore ” in the translation stand 

object ” in the original. Object here stands for reason. The object of a: 
of the action. 

The author shows the similarity with the story of the impotent 
This existing knowledge of the distinction 
does not cause mental cessation 

light of knowledge alone, will, make the mind to disappe 
with its residual potency? 
itself exists, 


Similarly, &e.’ 

between consciousness and the “ qualities ” 
; what reason is there that higher desire I essness, the 
ar after having restrained it along 
The effect of something exists only so long as the cause 
It does not remain in existence when the cause ceases to exist. He refutes 
this by quoting the reasoning of a teacher who agrees on this point;— “Says on this 
subject a teacher, &c.” 

A teacher very nearly perfect though not altogether, is called Achdryadesya , As 
to a perfect teacher Vayu has described his qualities thus : — < 4 One is called an Acharya 
because lie understands the meauing of the teaching (Sastra) well, establishes one in 
right conduct also, and also himself keeps the right line of action.’ 

Moksa (absolute freedom) is only the cessation of the Will-to-be after it has achieved 
experience and the discrimination of the distinction between the Purusa and Objective 
Existence. It is not that the Will-to-be itself ceases to exist. This ceasing* of the Will-to- 
know from its work of causing experience and emancipation, although the Will-to-know 
itself lives on, follows immediately upon its establishment in the state of the Cloud of 
Virtue (Dharma Megha) which is the culmination of discriminative knowledge. He illu- 
minates the same:— ‘ The Will-to-know ceases to act when ignorance, which is the cause of 
bondage is removed by knowledge. The removal of knowledge (the cessation of the act 
of knowing) is brought about by higher desirelessness. The meaning is that perfect 
freedom (Moksa) exists even though the Will-to-know itself lives on. Having described 
the opinion of the teacher, lie now gives his own ‘ Moksa then is only the cessation of the 
mind from its work.’ 

But it has been said that- when the act of knowing ceases the mind itself very soon 
ceases to exist. How is it then this brought about by knowledge ? For this reason he 
says * Wherefore then this mental confusion quite out of place?’ Tin construction is 
as follows We may be taunted thus if we believe that knowledge is the direct cause 
of the cessation of the mind. We, however, lay down that discriminative knowledge 
becomes useful in establishing the Purusa in its own nature, when having reached the 
highest point, by the successive appearances of the higher and higher stages of the iuhibi- 
tive trance, it comes to co-exist with the state of mental cessation. How then have we 
laid ourselves out for a taunt ?— 24. 

Sutra 
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25. Removal 5 is the disappearance 4 of conjunction' 
on account of its 1 disappearance 8 ; that" is the absolute 
freedom® of the knower 7 . — 76. 
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vyasa. 

The pain that lias to be removed lias been described, as also what 
is called conjunction, the cause of the pain to be removed, together with 
the reason of its existence. Removal has to be discussed henceforward. 

4 Removal is the disappearance of conjunction brought about by its dis- 
appearance ; that is the absolute freedom of the knower/ The meaning 
is that on the disappearance of the conjunction of the Purusa and the 
Will-to-be being brought about by the disappearance of ignorance, 
bondage is for ever removed. This is removal. This is the freedom of 
the seer (Purusa). it means his not getting mixed up again, -i.e.., not 
being conjoined again with the 4 qualities — 76. 

V A.CH AS P ATI’S G LOSS. 

Having thus described two departments of the science, now he introduces the 
aphorism for describing the third : — ‘ The pain that has been removed is the future pain. 
Removal is the disappearance, &e.’ Explains: — 4 The meaning is, &e.’ Because there is 
disappearance of conjunction even in the state of the Great Latency (Mahapralaya), the 
words 4 fj>r ever ’ have been used. The removal is the cessation of pain. This shows that 
the object of the removal is the fulfilment of the objects of the Purusa. The rest is 
easy.— 25. 

Sutra 2 (\ 
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26. The means 5 of the removal 1 is discriminative 1 
knowledge 2 undisturbed 3 . — 77. 
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VYASA. 

Pain is removed on the removal of the cause of pain. In the removal 
of pain consists the establishment, of the Purusa in its own nature. What 
then is the means of attaining the state of this removal of pain ? ‘ Dis- 

criminative knowledge undisturbed is the means of the removal.’ 

Discriminative knowledge is the recognition of the distinct natures 
of the Purusa and the Essence of matter (Sattva\ This, however, remains 
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ledge has not been removed, u lien false know- 
(1 thus becomes incapable of fruition, 
y (rajas) being removed, mental essence 
the consciousness of 


shaky as long as false know 
ledge lias its seed burnt up an 
then the dirt of disturbing energ, 
is in the state of the highest purity and possesses 
the highest power ; and in that state flows on the stream of the notion of 
discrimination, free from impurity. It is this discriminative knowledge 
undisturbed, that is the means of the removal. By this it is clear that* 
the means of removal, the path of Moksa ''absolute freedom), is the burning 
of the seed of false knowledge, so that it may not sprout again.— 77. 

yachaspatfs gloss. 

The author introduces the aphorism, in order to describe the means of removal, the 
fourth branch of the science : -‘What then, &c.’ “ Discriminative knowledge, undisturbed 

is the means of removal.’’ Discriminative knowledge comes into existence by verbal and 
inferential cognitions also. The knowledge so obtained does not remove the actual or 
potential outgoing energies of the mind. In the case of such discriminative knowledge 
they always return to action. It is with the object of excluding the discriminative know- 
ledge ‘thus acquired, that the word ‘Undisturbed’ is used. Undisturbed means free 
from false knowledge. Disturbance is false knowledge. This is the meaning. Dis- 
criminative knowledge should be obtained by the teaching which consists of verbal 
knowledge. It should then be established in the mind by reasoning. It should be carried 
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This is the four-fold freedom of conscious discrimination from ex- 
ternal phenomena. The freedom from the mind itself is three-fold. The 
Will-to-be has done its duty. The ‘qualities’ tending to become latent 
into their cause, disappear along with it, finding no support as they do, 
like stones rolled down from the edge of a hill-top. Nor once passed into 
latency, do they come back to life again, there being no object for it. In 
this state the Purusa, having passed beyond the limits of the relation with 
the ‘qualities ’ remains only the light of his own pure nature and is free. 

The Purusa who has seen successively these seven stages of discri- 
mination is called 1 adept ’ (kusala). He remains free and wise even when 
the mind is resolved into its cause, because he has passed beyond the 
sphere of the ‘ qualities — 78. f v {jyOf 

VaOHASPATI’S gloss. , 

Tlie author describes by the aphorism the nature of the finality of the perfection of 
discriminative knowledge ‘ His discrimination bocoming final at each stage is seven- 
fold.’ Explains His, &e.’ - . 

He in whom the discrimination has just up into consciousness, is the Yogi, in whom 
the mental phenomenon is present at the time. 

His * consideration of attainments/ means the sending back of his thought over the 
whole ground that has already been passed over. 

The veil of impurity of the mental essence is the same as dirt When that is 
removed, and when consequently , 4 the mental notion is not further produced/ i. e., the 
outgoing energy of the notions due to the qualities of disturbance (rajas) and inertia 
(tarnas) is no longer active, he reaches the final point in a stage of undisturbed discrimi- 
native knowledge. This consciousness of discrimination of his is seven-fold, i, 0 f seven 
descriptions only. The difference of descriptions of consciousness is due to the difference 
of its objects. . , , t ' ; ' . 

The stages, i. e., the states are spoken of as each becoming final, because each as 
such reaches its ultimate and highest point. The ultimate and highest point is that 
beyond which there .is no point of its culmination. The stages of consciousness, i. e . of 
discriminative knowledge, each of which reaches its culmination, are spoken of as 
becoming final at each stage. 
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Now be describes these seven stages, each reaching its own culmination : 4 Ihat 
as follows, &c.' . 

Out of the four stages which are brought about by the effort of man, he illustrates the 
first : — ‘ The pain to be removed has been known.’ Whatever has its origin in the Pra- 
dhana is certainly pain, by reason of the pains of consequence, anxiety and habitua- 
tion, and by reason of the contrariety of the modifications of the qualities.* . It has, there- 
fore, to be removed.' It is that which has been known. He shows its finality 4 nothing 
further remains to be known of it.’ 

He mentions the second stage 4 The causes have been done away with.’ He 

speaks of the finality Nothing more of them, &c.’ 

He mentions the third 4 The removal which is brought about by inhibit! ve trance, 
has been made by me a fact of direct cognition, ascertained by internal perception, while 
I ain in the state of Cognitive trance only. It is to be understood that nothing further 
of it remains to be ascertained.” 

He mentions the fourth : The means of removal in the shape of discriminative 
knowledge has been understood, i. e., has been brought into existence. It is to be under- 
stood that there is nothing more of it to be brought into being. This is the four-fold 
freedom of consciousness from external phenomena. Freedom means their ending. The 
fact of their being the objects of human effort has been shown by their being external 
phenomena. 

Now he speaks of the freedom from the mind, which is brought about after the 
states brought about by human effort and which does not depend upon effort:— 4 The free- 
dom from the mind is, however, three-fold.’ He mentions the first The Will-to-be has 
done its duty.’ The meaning is that it has achieved experience and emancipation. He 
mentions the second 4 The qualities, &c.’ He shows their finality * Nor once passed 
into latency, &c.’ 

He mentions the third ‘In this state, &c.’ In this state the Purusa, even while 
in life, is called free and wise ; because this is his last birth. He says this :•—* The Purusa 
who has seen in succession these, &c.’ He says that this state is not dependent upon 
the mind:— -‘He remains free and wise even when the mind is resolved into its cause, 
because he has passed beyond the sphere of the qualities.’— 27. 

Sutra 28. 
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On the destruction 3 of impurity 4 by the sustained prac- 
tice 3 of the accessories 2 of Yoga 1 , the light 7 of wisdom 3 
reaches up to discriminative® knowledge 9 . — 79. 
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VYiSA. 

Discriminative knowledge becomes the means of removal, when 
achieved. There can be no achievement without the adoption of the 
means thereof. This, therefore, is taken up. 4 By the sustained practice 
of the accessories of Yoga is impurity destroyed and then the light of 
wisdom shines up to discriminative knowledge. * 

The accessories of Yoga are eight, to he further named. By their 
sustained practice is destroyed the five-fold unreal cognition, which is of 
the nature of impurity. , Destruction means disappearance. When that 
is destroyed, real knowledge is manifested. As the means of achieve- 
ment are being practised more and more, so is the impurity being attenu- 
ated more and more. And as more and more of it is being destroyed, so 
also goes on increasing more and more the light of wisdom following in 
the wake of destruction* This increase reaches its culmination in discri- 
minative knowledge. This means that its highest culmination is in 
the knowledge of the nature of consciousness and the ‘qualities.* 

The practice of the accessories of Yoga is the cause of the separa- 
tion of impurit}^, as the axe is the cause of the separation of the piece 
of wood cut off thereby. It is, however, the cause of the attainment of 
discriminative knowledge, as virtue is the cause of happiness. It is not 
a cause otherwise* 

Well how many of these causes are there in the Teaching ? They 
have been said to be nine only as follows : — 4 A cause is said to operate 
in nine ways : — As the cause of birth, of preservation, of manifestation,, 
of modification, of sequential cognition, of attainment, of separation, of 
differentiation, of upholding/ 

Of these the cluse of birth ; the mind is of knowledge. 
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The sustaining cause : the achievement of the objects of the Purusa 
is of the mind, as food is of the body. 

The cause of manifestation is as light is the cause of the manifes- 
tation of colour ; as also the knowledge of colour. 

The cause of change or modification is as for example, a different 
object of the mind. Or fire of the food that is cooked. 

The cause of sequential cognition is as the knowledge of smoke is 
of the knowledge of fire. 

The cause of attainment is as the practice of the accessories of Yoga 
of the attainment of discriminative knowledge. 

The cause of separation is as the same of impurities. 

The cause of differentiation is as the goldsmith is of gold. Simi- 
larly, as in the case of the one notion of the same woman, Nescience 
causes for getfulness ; anger makes it painful $ desire makes it pleasur- 
able ; the knowledge of realities makes it indifferent, ’ neither pleasurable 
nor painful. ■ . 

The cause of upholding is as the body is of the organs of sensation 
and action and vice versa ; the elements of the bodies and each of these 
mutually of all the others. So also the animals, men and gods each of the 
others. Thus there are nine descriptions of causal operations. These 
are to be applied to other objects also as may be. As to the practice of 
the accessories of Yoga they operate as causes in two ways only. — 79. 

Vachaspatts gloss. 

Now then having described the four departments of the science, and seeing that 
the discriminative knowledge which as the means of removal falls within these depart- 
ments, has not been achieved like cow’s milk, &e. (which although existing in the udders, 
is not obtained until it is drawn out), and further seeing that this can not be achieved 
without employing some means, he goes on to describe the means Discriminative 
knowledge becomes the means, &c.’ 

Here shows by the aphorism in what way does the means of knowledge operate as 
a cause of discriminative knowledge. 4 On the destruction of impurity, &c.’ The accessor- 
ies of Yoga destroy impurity by operating as may be along visible and invisible lines. 
It should be understood that the five branches of Untrue cognition are spoken of her© as 
indicative of virtue and vice also, because they too are of the nature of impurities, being 
as they are the causes of life-state, life-experience and life-period. The rest is easy. 

A cause is seen operating in more ways than one. In what does the practice of 
Yoga operate as the cause ? For this reason he says : — 

4 The practice of the accessories of Yoga, &e.’ The cause of impurity being removed, 
means that it separates impurity from the essence of the Will-to-be. He gives an illustra- 
tion ‘ As the axe, <&c.’ The hatchet separates the tree to be cut from the root. 

Further, having separated the essence of the Will-to-be from impurity, it leads it 
to the attainment of discriminative knowledge, as obedience to law is the means of the 
attainment of happiness. Similarly is the practice of Yoga aelessories the means of the 
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attainment of discriminative knowledge. There is no other way in which the cause 
operates. He says this It Is the cause of attainment, <&e.’ Inasmuch as it is said 
that there is no other way in which it operates, he puts the question, How many are the 
ways of operation altogether ? He answers : ‘ They are nine only.' He enumerates them 

by a verse Birth, preservation, &e.’ Now he illustrates them: ‘ The cause of birth, 
&c.* The mind operates to bring knowledge from the state of being unpredicable into 
the state of present existence ; it is, therefore, the cause of the birth of knowledge. The 
fulfilment of the purpose of the Purusa is the cause of the preservation of the mind. Born 
of the principle of egoism, the mind is preserved as long as it has not fulfilled both the 
objects of the Purusa. When, however, both the objects of the Purusa have been fulfilled, 
it is no longer preserved as such. For this reason the non-achievement of the objects of 
the Purusa is t.he'b*ause of the preservation of the mind, after it has been born out of its 
cause. He gives an illustration : — 4 As food of the body.’ 

Manifestation means the placing of an object under certain conditions so that they 
may help in the act of perception either by means of the senses or by the act of the mind 
itself ; as light is the cause of the manifestation of colour. 

The cause of change or modification of the mind is an object other than that which 
has possession of the mind at the time. So goes the story. Mrikandu was sitting with 
his mind entranced. He heard the fifth note of the musical scale emitted by a creeper 
that was ripening. He at once opened his eyes, and what did he see ? The fair and youth- 
ful nymph Pratnloeha. The sight of her beauty drew away his mind from the object of 
his then mental application, and his mind became attached to her. He gives an illus- 
tration of this ‘ As fire is of the things cooked,’ When raw, the particles of rice, &e., 
are so close as to make them hard to be separated. By cooking a change is introduced. 
The particles become loose. Fire operates as the cause of change, that is, of the intro- 
duction of softness instead of hardness. 

It is only the knowledge of an existing object that is brought about by sequential 
cognition. The knowledge of smoke is the cause of the knowledge of fire. Knowledge 
is that which is known. The knowledge of fire here means the knowledge which is the 
same as fire, the mental idea of fire. This is the meaning. It is by sequential cognition 
that it operates as the cause of the knowledge of fire existing in the present as the thing 
to be known. 

It is natural with causes to pass into effects ; but for some reason they sometimes 
do not pass into that state. Take, for example, water. It is the nature of water to flow 
downwards when poured on a higher level. But an embankment may be made to check 
its downward flow. .The same is the case here. The essence of the Will-to-be is by 
nature pleasing and luminous. It is natural for it to reach “the state of happiness 
and discriminative knowledge. It, however, does not reach that state somehow by 
reason of being checked in its operations by vice; (adharnxa) or by inertia (tamas). 
That check is removed by virtue or by the practice of the accessories of Yoga. Its 
operations thus become unhampered ; it reaches that state, being its natural producer. 
As will be said ‘ There is no operative cause to set the Prakjntis into action ; but it 
pierces through the impediments like the husbandmam’-iv. 3. It is thus that the practice 
of the accessories of Yoga is said to operate as the cause of, the attainment of discrimina- 
tive knowledge. With reference, however, to another effect lower down, it is described 
as the cause of separation. Thus he says The cause of separation is as, ‘ &e.’ 

Now he describes the cause of differentiation The cause of differentiation is as 
the goldsmith of the gold.’ Gold is both different and not different from wristlets, ear- 
rings and armlets. It is different when it jis necessary to point out the difference ; hot 
different when it is not desired to point out the difference. Thus is it different from the 
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ear-rings* The goldsmith, however, who makes wristlets, makes them from gold which 
is not other than the gold of the 'ear-rings. He, therefore, becomes the cause of introduc- 
ing another differentia altogether into the otherwise quite identical gold. He is, there- 
fore, the cause of differentiation* 

Similarly, is fire the cause of the differentiation of things that are cooked. It is, 
however, described above as the cause of modification. What is intended to be said there 
is that the difference between cooked and raw rice, as the characteristics of the same 
qualified thing, is not intended to be conveyed ; and therefore even though the two 
characteristics are born and disappear respectively, the thing qualified remains the 
same in both conditions. It is not possible to say that the thing qualified has become 
quite another thing. It is for these considerations that fire is only spoken of as the cause 
of modification. There is no overlapping. 

The meaning is not to be understood to be that different arrangement is the 
cause of differentiation, because in that case the goldsmith in the text will be quite 
out of place, ' . . 

Having in the beginning described the cause of differentiation in the outside 
world, now he describes the operation of the same with reference to the mind Similarly 
as in the ease of a single notion about one woman, &c. 
of lovability, &c., in a damsel. When this nescience h 
one becomes stupid, that is full of stupid imaginings, 
to possess such a jewel of a wife. I am unfortunate 


very fortunate man 
her.’ In the same 
i aversion and conse- 
quent pain. Similarly, the notion of the same woman in the mind of her husband Maifcra 
causes attachment and consequent pleasure. The knowledge of the realities thereof 
consists in the recognition of the fact that the body of the woman is after all nothing 
except skin, muscle, fat, bone and mucus ; and that it is naturally impure on account 
of the place of its fecundation and the seed which grows into it. This knowledge in the 
mind of the wise becomes the cause of the idea that it is neither pleasurable nor painful * 
and thus it becomes the cause of desire] essness. 

The cause of upholding The body is the upholder of the power of sensation and 
action. These powers again are the upholders of tlic body. The five forces of Pr&na 
<&c., are the manifestations of the common energy of these powers. The body dies in their 
absence. Similarly, muscle and the other portions of the body support each other in life. 
Similarly, are the elements of Prithvi, &c., the supporters of the bodies of men, of Vanina, 
Sun, Vayu and those that live in the Ghafidraloka. . The elements further support each 
other in life. The Prithvi having the five qualities of odour, taste, colour, touch and sound, 
all the five elements are present therein supporting and supported by each other; as 
also four in the Apas, three in the Tejas, two in the Vayu. The animals, men and gods 
also exist supporting each other in life. But how can they be the supporters of each 
Other, seeing that they are not related to each other as the container and the contained. 
For this reason he says * They live for each other, &c.’ The body of man is sustained 
by the materials supplied by the bodies of beasts, bird, deer, snakes and vegetables. Simi- 
larly, the bodies of tigers and others of the same class are supported by the bodies of 
'men, beasts, and deer, &e. Similarly, the bodies of beasts and deer, &e., are supported by 
vegetables, &c. Similarly, the bodies of gods are supported by the sacrifices of goats, 
deer, clarified butter and Purodasa, &c., offered by men as also by means of the accessories 
of sacrifice, branches and stones, &o. Similarly, the gods also support men by giving them 
the objects of their desires and by causing rain, &c. Therefore do they live for each 
other. The rest is easy.— 28 . ' 
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29. Restraint, 1 Observance, 2 Posture," Regulation of 
breath (Pranayama), 4 Abstraction, 3 Concentration, 11 Medita- 
tion 7 and Trance® are the eight 9 accessories 10 of Yoga. — 80. 
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VYASA. . 

The accessories of Yoga are now determined, “ Restraint, &eY We 
shall now describe their nature and practice in order.— 80. 

vIghaspatps gloss; j ! ll| 

Now the author determines the accessories of Yoga with the object of determining 
their number more or less. ‘ The accessories of Yoga, &c.' 

1 Res tra tint, &c/ Practice, desireless ness, faith, energy, are by their very nature 
to be understood as falling under these wherever they may properly fall, not as indepen- 
dent means. — ’29. 


80. Of these’ the restraints 7 are- Abstinence from 
injury (Ahimsa) ; 2 Veracity ; 3 Abstinence from theft; 4 Con- 
tinence ; 5 Abstinence from arariciousness' 1 . — 81. 
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VYASA. 

® • ‘ ; 

Of these, abstinence from injury is the not causing of pain to any 
living creature in any way at any time. The restraints and observances 
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that follow have their origin in it. They are meant to achieve it. They 
are taught with the object of teaching it. They are taken up with the 
object of rendering the light of its appearance purer. And so it has 
been said : — As the Bralmiana goes on undertaking many a vow of 
restraint and observance, he goes on turning away from the sins commit- 
ted on account of forgetfulness, and having their origin in injury caused 
to others (HirrisSi) ; and by so doing he goes on rendering the AhimsPi 
itself purer and purer. 

Veracity consists in word and thought being in accord with facts. 
Speech and mind corresponds to what has been seen, heard and inferred 
as such. Speech is uttered for the purpose of transferring one’s know- 
ledge to another. It can only be said to have been employed for the 
good of others and not for their injury, if it is not deceptive, confused 
or barren in knowledge. If, however, it proves to be injurious to living 
beings even though uttered as such, it is not truth ; it is a sin only. By 
this outward appearace, this is a facsimile of virtue, and one gets into 
painful darkness. Therefore, let every one examine well and then utter 
truth for the benefit of all living beings. 

Theft is the making one’s own unlawfully of things belonging 
to others. Abstinence from theft consists in the absence of the desire 
thereof. 

Continence is the restraint of the hidden power, the power of 
generation. 

Absence of avariciousness is the non-appropriation of things not 
one’s own, consequent upon seeing the defects of attachment and of the 
injury caused by the collection, preservation and destruction of goods. 
These are the restraints.- — 81. 

VACHASPATPS gloss. 

Having ('numerated the accessories of Yoga as the restraints and observances, &e.. 
now he enumerates the restraints by introducing the aphorism : Of these abstinence 
frbm injury, &c.’ The restraints are abstinence from injury, &c. Now describes abstinence 
from injury as an accessory of Yoga Not causing of pain, &c.’ Qualifies such Ahimsa : 

£ The restraints and observances that follow, &e.’ 

‘Have their origin in it’: - the other restraints and observances when performed 
without observing the vow of causing ao pain, are as it were, not performed ; because 
in that case they are quite useless. The practice is resorted to only for the purpose of 
achieving Ahimsa. 

If Ahimsa is the root of ail those that follow, how is it that they are meant for achiev- 
ing it ? For this reason he says ‘ They are taught with the object of teaching it.’ The 
meaning is that achievement here refers to knowledge, not to birth. 4 

. , Let that be. But if the following restraints and observances are for the purpose 
of giving a knowledge of Ahimsa, then they are of no use; because that knowledge is 
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obtained from other sources. For this reason he says For the purpose of rendering* 
the light of its appearance purer.' The meaning is that if the following ones are not 
practised, Ahirnsa would remain impure on account of the existence of untruth, &e. 

He mentions the concurrence of the Again is with this ‘ And so it has been said \ 

Now he describes the nature of truth ‘ Word and thought being in accord with 
facts.’ Next he describes the nature of facts What has been heard, seen and inferred 
as such.” 

Otherwise it would not be truth. He describes this with reasoning. Speech is 
uttered with the object of transferring one’s thoughts to another ; that is, for the purpose 
of creating in the other mind a knowledge similar to the knowledge existing in the mind 
of the speaker. For this reason, if it is not deceptive, &e. For example, Yudlmthira was 
questioned by Dronacharya with reference to the death of his son “ My dear, your wealth 
is truth, is Aswatthama dead ” V His answer was, “ It is true that Aswatthama is dead,” 
but he thought at the time of the death of As watthtoa, the elephant, and not the son of 
Drona. This was merely a reply in the terms of the question. It did not transfer to the 
mind of Drona what was in the mind of Yudhisihira. The knowledge in Yudhis- 
thira’s mind was that the elephant was dead, and this he had obtained by the sense of his 
sight. The knowledge, however, that was transferred to the mind of Drona was that his 
son was dead. This is deceptive knowledge. 

‘ Confused speech ’ is that which is born from confusion. The confusion may exist 
at the time of speaking, or, at the time of ascertaining the object of knowledge. 

Barren in knowledge is that which carries no information. As, for example, the 
knowledge of barbarians carries no impression of the objects of knowledge to the mind. It 
also means the speech which may be objectless. Such speech is not desirable to uttqr. 
In this ease, even though, the knowiepge of the speaker is transferred to the mind of the 
hearer, yet it is not as it were transferred, because it is useless. 

Such speech also must bo uttered for the good of others. If not so uttered, it is only 
the semblance of truth, uot truth. For this reason he .says : — ‘It can only be said to be 
employed, &e.’ 

* If, however, it proves injurious to living beings, <&c.’ Take for example, the case of 
a man who has taken the vow of truth, being asked by a gang of robbers if the caravan they 
be in pursuit of had passed that way. He has seen it passing that way and says so. This 
utterance of his, even though technically truth, is not so in reality, as it tends to the 
injury of others. The rest is easy. 

He now describes theft, because the abstinence from any act depends upon the under- 
standing of the nature of the act. ‘ Theft is the making of things, &e.’ The object is 
to indicate the general by the particular. 

Inasmuch as the functioning of speech and body depends upon the mind, the mental 
modification is mentioned here as the principal factor 1 ‘ Absence of the desire thereof.’ 

Next he describes the nature of continence * The restraint of the hidden power 
The words “hidden power,” are used to signify that the mere non-use of the organ is not 
continence. The desire of seeing and speaking to women and embracing them as the 
seats of Cupid is also incontinence. The meaning is that the other sensations tending 
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, riotousness is the not making one’s own of objects, inasmuch 
\s in undesirable means if they arc not sanctioned by the fc it! 
out effort even ; and because there is evil done even in the 
that, are obtained even iu accordance with the fcaisti'us. »>0. 

: ; ' Sutra 51. ■ ' ' ■ 


31. They are the Great 7 Vow,“ universal," and not- 
limiterT by life-state, 1 space., 2 time," and circumstance. 

(Samaya). — 82. ■ 
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And these are ‘ the great vow, universal, uot-limited by life-state, 
space, time and circumstance.’ 

d -Of these, abstinence from injury is limited to life-state, as for 
example, the injury inflicted by a fisherman is limited to fish alone, and 
to none else. The same ip limited to space, as for example, in the case 
of a man who says to himself, “ I shall. not injure at a sacred placed’ The 
same is limited to time, as for example, in the case of a man who says to 
himself, “ I shall not cause injury on the sacred day of the OhaturdasW, 
(the fourteenth) of the lunar fortnight.” 

The same in the case of a man who has given up the three injuries 
'is limited by circumstance, as for example, when a man says to himself, 
“ I shall cause injury only for the sake of gods and Brahmans and not 
'in, any other way.” • Or, as for example, injury is caused by soldiers in 
battle alone and nowhere else. The restraints of Alii msa and the others 
are always practised without being limited by life-state, time, space and 
circumstance. * Universal is that which pervades all conditions of life, 
everywhere, always ; and is nowhere out of place* ' They are called the 

'Great Vow.— 82 , ' , ■ ' ■ ; ■ ' •' • , " v , I§y : ■; 

. d U % yaohaspatfs gloss. , ; 

They have been described in general. Now he introduces the aphorism in order to 
describe how they are to be observed by the Yogis, 4 And these, 8se» Thej are called 
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Universal, because they are known in all states, described as life-state, &c.’ Inasmuch as 
St is said that the restraints of Ahimsa and the others are to he practised, the same 
limitations are to be considered as applicable in the case of other restraints also, — SU 

Sutra 32. : , , 

fomt: It \\ II 

32. The observances 7 are Cleanliness, 1 Contentment, 2 
Purificatory action; 3 study 4 and the making of the Lord 5 the 
motive of all action. 3 — S3. 
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VYASA. 

Cleanliness, contentment, Purificatory Action, Study and the making 
of Itbvara the motive of all actions, are the observances. 

Of these, Cleanliness is external when, brought about by earths and 
water, &c., and consists in the eating of pure things, Ac. It is internal 
when it consists in the washing away of impurities of the mind. 

Contentment is the absence of desire to secure more of the neces- 
saries of life than one already possesses. 

Purificatory action consists in the endurance of the pairs of oppo- 
sites. The pairs of opposites are such as the desire to eat and the desire 
to drink ; heat and cold ; standing and sitting; the absence of speech 
(Ka§t,ha Mauna) and the absence of facial indications (Akara Manna). 
It also includes such vows as the fasts of Ch&ndrayana and fkintapana, 
&c., so. far as necessary. 

Study is the reading of the sciences of liberation (Moksa), or the 
repetition of the Prana va, the syllable Aum. 

The making of Lwara the motive of all actions, means the doing of 
all actions to fulfil the purpose of that Great Teacher. It is with 
reference to this state that the following has been said : — ‘ Lying down 
on a bed or seated or wandering along a road, e ver given to Yoga, with the 
network of the sins to be restrained, removed, conscious of the destruc- 
. tion of the seed of repeated births, he shares the joys of immortality.” 
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Then is the understanding of the individual self and the absence of 
obstacles. P. I. 29. — 83. 

YACHASFATI'S GLOSS. 

He describes the observances of Cleanliness, &e. 

« Cleanliness, Contentment, Purificatory Action, Study and the making of God the 
motive of all actions are the observances . He explains these Cleanliness is, &e.” 
The first * etcetera' means such things as cowdung plaster and other similar things. 
Pure things are such as the urine of the cow, and barley, &c., which purify the body by 
removing impurities. The words * et cetera ’ in connection with the eating of purifying 
things mean the limitation of mouthfuls in size and number, &e. Instead of speaking of 
the purity caused by eating, &c., of purifying things, the words used here are only eating, 
Sc c„ of things. It is to be understood that the effect is meant by the mention of the cause. 

Mental impurities are pride, jealousy, vanity, &c. Mental purity consists in their 
removal. . \ ' V ; v::;' 

Contentment Is the absence of desire to possess more than is necessary for the pre- 
servation of life. It should be added that this is because the appropriation of things not 
one’s own has already been given up. 

The absence of facial indications which let into the secret, of one’s mind, is. the 
control of one’s self, so as not to transfer the thought at random. Absence of speech is 
the ordinary holding of the tongue. . 

The sins to be restrained are the causing of injury to others, lying, &c M which will 
be described later. They also include doubt and Untrue cognition. Next is described the 
sequence, on becoming purified by this much. 

Further these restraints and observances are described in the Visnu Purana Let 
the Yogi practise continence, harm! ess ness, truthfulness, abstinence from theft and non- 
covetousness without desire of fruit ; and let him make his mind gradually fit for progress. 
He should also apply himself to study, cleanliness and purificatory actions and content- 
ment ; and let his mind rest upon the Parabrahma. These are the restraints and obser- 
vances five each. When practised with desire they secure special fruit. To those who 
have no desire for fruit, they secure liberation.” —32. 

Sutra 33. 
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33. Upon thoughts of sin 1 troubling, 2 habituation 4 to 
the contrary 3 . — 84. 
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VYASA. 


When during the practice of: the restraints and observances sinful 
thoughts give trouble, the mind is to be habituated to the contrary ideas. 
When thoughts of the sins of causing injury to others and other sins 
appear in the mind of this devotee of wisdom, such as. 1 I shall kill the 
evil-doer/ M shall tell lies/ 4 1 shall appropriate this man’s wealth/ 

4 1 shall spoil, this man’s wife/ ‘Why should I not possess the things 
which this man possesses. ’ When he is touched-by the high fever of these 
sins, which tend to push him along the wrong path, he should habituate 
himself to think upon the contraries of such sins. He should entertain 
such ideas as these: — Being burnt up as [ am in the fires of the world, 

1 have taken refuge in the practice of Yoga, giving as it does protection 
to all living beings. Were I to take up the sins, having once given them 
up, I should certainly be a dog in my conduct. As the dog licks up his 
own vomit, so should I be acting, if I were to take up again what 1 have 
once given up.’ This should be applied to other aphorisms also, — 84. 

VACHASPATI'S gloss. 

There are many obstacles in the way to good things. Thus obstruction being 
possible, the aphorism teaching the remedy thereof is introduced When these restraints 
and observances &c.’ The aphorism is, 'Upon thoughts of sin troubling, habituation to 
the contrary.’ In the Commentary explaining the sins there is nothing difficult to under- 
stand,— 
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34. The sins 1 are the causing of injury to others 2 and 
the rest. They are done, 3 caused to be done 1 and permitted 
to be done 3 ; they are preceded 9 by desire”, anger 7 and ignor- 
ance 5 ; they are slight 10 , middling 11 and intense 12 ; their 
result 15 is an infinity 11 of pain 12 and unwisdom 13 ; thus 1 ” 
comes the ha bit-of- thinking 18 to the contrary 17 . — 85. 
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Further — more the injurer first overpowers the strengths of the 
victim ; then gives him pain by blows from weapons ; then takes his life 


Now as a consequence of overpowering strength, his intelligent 
and non-intelligent means of enjoyment lose the power of causing enjoy- 
ment. By causing pain he suffers pain among animals, earth-bound dis- 
embodied spirits, &c., and in hell. By taking life he lives every moment 
in a state of waning life. He is so much troubled that be prefers and 
wishes for death; and yet, inasmuch as the effects of pain must run 
their course, be somehow lives on. And if somehow these acts of injury 
be mixed up with, virtue, he is full of enjoyment but short-lived. 

These observations may also be applied to untruthful ness, &c., as far 
as may be. Thus making himself familiar with the undesirable conse- 
quences of these sins, lie no longer allows his mind to rest over evil acts. The 
habituation to the contrary tendencies becomes the cause of removing the 
sins. When these become characterised by non-productivity, then power 
caused by them becomes, to the Yogi, the indication of his success. — 85. 

VaCHASPATI’S gloss. ' - ; 

These sins having different natures, modes, characteristics and fruits, and each of 
these being- an object of habituation to the contrary tendency, he now describes them by 
the aphorism, with the object of describing the nature of the contrary tendency The 
sins are the causing of injury to others, &c.’ Explains : Now as the injury, Buie 
iniyama) and untrue cognition and their combinations co-exist with the sins of injury, &c., 
on account of the infinity of differentiation among- living beings. Then, vice causing the 
intensification of inertia, arises unwisdom also, which is nothing- more than the four classes 
of untrue cognition. For this reason they fructify as unwisdom also. Thus the thought of 
their fruition as an immensity of pain and unwisdom is also an habituation to the contrary 
tendency. The author renders the same contrary tendency clearer. ‘First overpowers 
the strength, Le. ,his activity, the free motions of the body of the victim, that is the animal, 
&e., to be killed. By binding to the sacrificial pillar the animal loses the light of his life. 
The rest is very plain. 

The restraints and observances have been described. The removal of their tenden- 
cies by means of the habituation to the contrary tendency has also been, described. 
There being thus no obstacles left, now he describes the indications of the success of 
these practices. By knowing these the Yogi having attained what he has undertaken, 
turns towards the work which is yet to be done. For this reason he says When these 
become characterized, &c.’-~34. 


Sutra 
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35. (The habit 2 of) not-causing-injury 1 being con- 
firmed 2 , hostilities 5 are given-up' 1 in his 3 presence 4 . — 86. . 
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vyasa. 

As for example all living beings give up their hostilities in bis 
presence. — 86. 

'W:'F ViOHASPATI’S GLOSS. 

Horse and buffalo, rat and eat, snake and mongoose, and others being natural enemies 
of each other, give up their animosities, by following the tendencies of the mind of the 
revered one, whose habit of not causing injury is confirmed.— 85. 

SQtra 36. 

u u 

36. Veracity 1 being confirmed 2 , action* and fruition 4 
become dependents 5 .- -87. 

1 vnfwwr: ^sprsrrsr- 
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VYASA. 

‘Be ■virtuous.’ This being said the object of the benediction 
becomes virtuous. ‘Goto heaven,’ he attains the heavenly state. His 
speech becomes effective. — 87. 

VACHASPATTS GLOSS. 

Action signifies virtue and vice which are the results thereof and their fruition, 
consists in heaven and hell. They become dependents upon him : they come to live in 
him. They come into existence by the speech of the master. He illustrates the depen- 
dence of action : — * Be virtuous.’ Illustrates the dependence of fruition :— J Go to heaven.’ 
“Effective” means “ unchecked.”— 86. 



(The habit of) not-stealing 1 being confirmed 2 , all 3 , 
jewels', approach 5 him. — 88. 

g &sftqgT H q, I ^Ir^FT^fcTS^ t?# II W II 

VYASA. 

Jewels approach him from all quarters. — 88. 


This is easy.— 37. 


VAGHASPATI’S gloss. 

Sutra 38. 

? ¥ 
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Continence 1 being confirmed 2 , vigour 3 is obtained 4 . — 89. 
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VYASA. 

By whose attainment, the Yogi perfects his attaimne 
and having attained the power becomes capable of impar 
to learners. -—SO. 

VlCHASPATFS GLOBS. ■' ; 

, Vigoui* is power by attaining which, being unchecked, i.e., withe 
obstacles, the Yogi perfects, that is lays by the store of AiiimS, &c. 

Having attained the power When he is possessed of the eight a 
as Tara, &c., and having other names as Uha, <&c. 

Learners are the disciples of the Yogi. Knowledge means the ^ 
accessory of the Yoga. He becomes capable of teaching Yoga.— 38. 

SOtra 39 . * 
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Non-covetousness 1 being confirmed 2 , the knowledge 5 
of-the-how 4 of births 3 . — 90. 

i ^ «wfcr 
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VYASA. 

Non-covetousness being confirmer], the knowledge of. the how-ofr 
births comes to him. Who was I ? How was I ? What is this? How 
is this? What shall we be? Or, How shall we be? In this shape 
comes to him the desire of knowing the nature of his own existence in the 
past, the present and the future. 

These are attainments due to the confirmation of the restraints* We 
shall now speak of those that are caused by observances. — 90 . 

VACHASPATFS GLOSS. 

Non-eovetousness being confirmed, the knowledge of the ‘ how-of-births.’ Birth 
means coming into relationship with the physical body and the powers of sensation, &c. t 
together, The ho w-of-birth- means its modality. Its knowledge means its direct 
consciousness. It" means the perfect know! dge of the past, the present and of all that 
is beyond ken, together with their modes. 

Questions about the past:— ‘Who was l? Questions about the different modes of 
the birth and preservation of the same : ‘ How was I ?’ Wishes to know the nature of 
the present birth;— ‘What is this?’ Is the physical body the mere collection of the 
physical elements or something different therefrom ? Here too the words, 4 How is this V 
are to be understood. In some books they actually appear. 
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Questions about the future * What shall we be V Here too the how must be under- 
stood. Thus comes to him the desire to know of his own existence, i.e., the coming into 
relationship with the body, &c., in the past, the present and the future. From the desire 
comes the knowledge, the rule being that one does whatever he desires.— *89. 

Sutra 40, 


40. By cleanliness 1 disinclination 3 to-one’s-bodv 2 , 
and cessation-of-contact 5 with-o tliers 4 . — 91.' 

trrarc^Tf i struto- 
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YY ASA. 

One begins to clean himself, being disgusted with the dirt of his 
body. Then he sees the defects of the body. He loses his attachment 
to the body, and becomes restrained in himself. Furthermore, he ceases 
to come into contact with others. He sees the nature of the body. He 
wishes to give up his own body, seeing that it is never piu-e, even though 
it is being constantly washed by water, &c. How should he come into 
contact with the body of others which are all the more impure. — 91 . 

VACHASPATI’S GLOSS. 

This shows the external cleanliness to be the indicator of attainments.— 40. 

Sutra 41. 


41. And 10 upon-the-essence 1 becoming-pure 2 , come 
high-mindedness 3 , one-pointedness 4 , control 3 of the senses 5 
and fitness 9 for the knowledge 8 of the self 7 .- -92. 

i era- ^smf c*ct 
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VYASA. . 

Further, high-mindedness, control of the senses' and fitness for self- 
knowledge come upon the essence becoming pure. By cleanliness comes 
the purity of the essence. Thence high-minded ness, thence one-pointed- 
ness, thence control of the senses and thence fitness for RAlf-knowlorin-a 
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of the essence of the mind. This it is that comes to the Y 
ness being confirmed. --92. 

VACHA.SPATFS gloss. 

Now he describes the attainments indicated by internal cleanlines? 
By washing off the impurities of the mind the essence of the mind 
Durity. By the removal of dirt comes high-mindedness which is an hide 
which is pure becomes one-pointed. The mind having been thus con 
boo are controlled, being dependent as they are upon the mind. Th 


11 is 

42. By-contentment 1 the acquisition 4 of extreme 2 
happiness". — 93. 
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I||i ‘ VYASA. 

And so it has been said : — Whatev 


er of pleasure is there in the 
world of desires, and whatever of larger happiness is there in the world 
of heaven, they do not come to the sixteenth part of the joy due to the 
suppression of desires’. — 93. 

VACHASPATI'S gloss. 

Extreme means that than which there is nothing higher in existence. As was said 
by Yayati to P urn when he was begging his youth from him The wise man who gives 
np desire so difficult to give up by the ignorant and never becoming old with age is full oi 
bliss.’ Shows this by ‘ whatever is there, &e.’— 42 . 

Sfltra 43. 


II 8111 

43. By-purificatory-actions 6 , the removal 5 of im- 
purity 4 and the attainments 3 of the physical-body 1 and the 
senses 2 — 94. 

■jlfe'iiwii . Ilfll 

VYASA. 

Purificatory actions as they are being done, destroy the dirt of the 
veil of impurity. By the destruction of the dirt of this veil, come the 
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attainments of. the physical body, Anuria and others. So also the 
attainments of the senses, claireaudience and thought-reading from a 
distance, &c. -94. : ' Ah/- yy% ; -:y h". 

YACHASPATFS gloss.. 

Mentions the indications of the attainment of the Purificatory action. By Purifica- 
tory action, &c. (The veil which is described as impurity consists of vice, &c., due to 
inertia. Auima and others, such as Mah ini a, Laghima and Prapti. It is all easy. —48. 

Sfttra 44, 


44. By-study 1 comes communion 3 with the desired- 
deity 2 . 95. it: 

t fararc* wrarra^flr'iw- 
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V VASA. 

The gods, the Risis and the Siddhas become visible to him who 
is given to study, and they do take part in his work.— 25. 

YACHASPATFS GLOSS. 

Mentions the attainments indicated by the perfection of study : ~ 4 By study communi- 
on with the desired deity.’ This is easy.— 44. 

Sutra 45. 
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45. The attainment 2 of trance 1 by making .Iswara 3 
the-motive-of-all-aetious 1 . — 96. 
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VYASA. 

The faculty of trance (sam&dhi) becomes perfect in him who dedi- 
cates all his powers to Wwara. By this he knows all that he deskes to 
know, just as it is in reality, in another place, in another body or at 
another time. Then his intellect knows everything as it is. — 96. 

V ACHASP ATI'S GLOSS. 

‘ The attainment of trance by making Iswara the motive of ail actions.' It should not 
be said that inasmuch as the Cognitive trance is attained by making Iswara the motive 
Of all actions, the remaining seven accessories are useless. These accessories are 

useful in the attainment of that mental mood which devotes all action to the purposes 
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of Iswara, by known and unknown subsidiary methods. They are also useful in the 
attainment of the Cognitive trance, by a separate combination of accessories. Thus the 
same curds serve the purpose of a man and are useful for the purposes of a sacrifice. 

In this ease the accessories of concentration, meditation and trance would not be 
the internal accessories of the Cognitive trance. The Cognitive trance would thus 
become a cause equal in degree with them. Its directness (internaliiy) is perceived by 
the other accessories not being directly turned towards it. The observance of making 
Iswara the motive of all action has iswara only for its direct object. Its direct object 
is not the object of Cognitive trance. Therefore this is an external, indirect means. 
Thus all is plain. , ; 

The word Prajanati = ‘ knows/ shows the radical meaning of praj na-intellect. ~ 45. 

./ Sfttra 46. 
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The Krannehanisadana and others of the same class are to be imitated from the 

sitting postures of the Kvauficha, the elephant, the camel. 

The Saniasamsthana is that in which the feet are so placed that the heels and fore- 
parts of both a, re joined together with the feet a little bent. . . 

The Sthirasnkha is whatever posture may secure steadiness and ease. This is 
approved by the writer of the aphorisms. It is also described as Yathasukha. This 
means any position that may secure ease. -48. 

''Sutra 47* 

w n 

47. By-slackening 2 of effort 3 and by thought-trans- 
formation 4 as infinite/ 1 — 98. 

sR^Irf^iTSf^wrqfawTTH i i srcwhmmpsr^r- 
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yyasa. 

Tlie sentence is completed by adding' the word, is secured. Pos- 
ture becomes perfect when effort to that end ceases, so that there may be 
no more movement of the body. Or, when the mind is transformed into 
'the infinite, that is, makes the idea of infinity its own, it brings about the 
perfection of pojtnre. — 98. 

vachaspatfs gloss. 

Having described the nature of posture, he describes the means thereof: -‘By 
slackening of effort and by thought-transforming as infinite.' The effort which is directed 

■ towards the accomplishment of a certain posture helps to keep the body in a particular 

position. It is not the cause of the posture which as an accessory of Yoga is meant to be 
taught here, if that were its cause, the teaching would be useless, inasmuch as in 
that ease the posture would be achieved by its own operation. Therefore this natural 
effort of the body does not bring about the posture that is meant to be taught. It is in 
fact its antagonistic. Further this natural effort being the antecedent of the posture 
that may at any time be desired, does away with the very object of posture. Therefore, he 
who practices posture as an observance taught here, should employ an effort which consists 
in suppressing the natural efforts of the body. Otherwise the posture taught here will 
not be accomplished. It is for this reason that the slackening of the natural efforts of 
the body is said to be the means of accomplishing posture. 

Or, the mind transformed into the idea of the infinite, the Great Serpent, who up- 
holds the sphere of the earth by means t>f his very steady thousand heads, brings about 


steadiness.- 


Sutra 48. 
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48. Tkence 1 cessation-of-disturbance 3 from-tbe-pairs- 
of-opposites 2 .— 99. 
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VYASA. 

When posture has been mastered he is not disturbed by the pairs 
of opposites such as heat and cold. —99. . dMM-i f; 

VACHASPATI'S gloss. " ' 

Mentions the indications of the achievement of posture. 

“ Thence the cessation of disturbance from the pairs of opposites.'' 

The Commentary has been explained by what has already been said. - 48. 


Sutra 49. 
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49. Regulation-of-breath (Pranavama) 7 is the stoppage" 

of the inspiratory" and expiratory 1 movements 3 (of breath) 
which follows, when that 1 , has-been-secured 8 . — 100. /My 
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■'{/ ■ / VYASA. ' ■;./:/. 

When posture has been achieved the cessation of the movements 
of both inspiration, the drinking in of external air, and expiration, the 
throwing out of the internal air, is the regulation of breath (Pranayama). 
- 100 . 

VACH ASP ATI'S GLOSS. 

Posture also has been described in the Yisnu Parana Having thus practised the 
Bhadrasana, &c., and being full of their qualities, &e.' After posture describes the 
Prauayama, at the same time showing that posture must precede it * Pranayama is the 
cessation of the inspiratory and expiratory movements of breath which follows when 
that has been secured.’ The cessation of the movements of expiration and inspiration 
exists in the Reehaka, Kuril bliaka and Puraka branches of the regulation of breath. This, 
therefore, is a description of the ordinary Pranayama. This means that where in the 
Puraka the external air having been inspired is retained inside, the cessation of the 
movements of inspiration and expiration takes place. Similarly, where in the Reehaka, 
the internal air having been expelled is retained outside, the cessation of the movements 
of inspiration and expiration takes place. Similarly, in the Kumbhaka too. This is what 
the Commentary says : -* When posture has been, 49, 

Sutra 50, ^ 


50. Manifestation 4 as external, 1 internal 2 and total 
restraint 3 is regulated® by place 5 , time 6 and number 7 ; and 
thus it becomes long-in-duration 9 and subtle 10 .— 101. 
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ISIS?'- ■ ' , "■' VYASA. 

And that manifests as external, internal and total restraint, is regu- 
lated by time, place and number; is of long duration and subtle. The 
cessation of the motion of breath which precedes expiration is external. 
The cessation of the motion of breath which precedes inspiration is inter- 
nal The third manifests total restraint where cessation of both these 
motions tabes place by a single effort. As water thrown on a heated 
stone shrivels up from all sides, so do both cease simultaneously. All these 
three are regulated by place. So much of space is occupied by it. Also 
are they regulated by time. The meaning is that they are measured by 
ascertaining the seconds of their duration. They are also regulated by 
number. The first cessation is for so many, the second for so many, and 
similarly the third. Similarly it is thus mild, thus middling and thus 
intense. Thus is it regulated by number. This verily thus practised 
becomes long in duration and subtle. — 101. 

VACHASPATI’S GLOSS. 

He introduces the aphorism by describing the three descriptions of Pran&yama : — 

‘ And that manifests as external, Internal and total restraint ; is regulated by time, place 
and number ; is of long duration and subtle.’ The word Vritti ‘ manifestation * is related 
to all the three. He describes the Rechaka ■* That which precedes expiration.’ Des- 
cribes the Puraka ‘ That which precedes inspiration.’ Describes the Kumbhaka ;~ 

* The third, <&c." Renders the same plainer ‘ Where the cessation of both inspiration 
and expiration takes place simultaneously by a single effort of restraint, not that it stands 
in need of restraining effort which is the culmination of the effort of inspiration, nor that 
it stands in need of the restraining effort which culminates in the effort of expiration. 
On the other hand, as water thrown on a heated stone shrivels up on all sides as it is be- 
ing dried up, so also the air running in or out ceases its action by a strong effort of 
restraint, and stays in the body reduced to a state of greater than ordinary tenuity. It 
does not fill in and is not, therefore, Puraka. Nor does it go out and is not, therefore, 
Rechaka. 

In the external the limit of space is measured in a place free from wind by the effect 
upon a straw or a piece of cotton wool, by a yard or foot-rule or by the hand. Similarly, 
in the internal it is measured by the sensation of touch at the soles of feet or at the 
forehead, slight like the touch of an ant. 
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A ‘second ’ (ksarta) is the fourth part of the period of time taken by the act of shut- 
ting the eyes. It is measured by ascertaining the seconds of duration. 

A ‘ matra’ (measure) is the time which is taken up by thrice turning up one’s hand 
over one’s knee and then snapping the lingers once. 

Measured by thirty-six such matras is the first attempt (udghata) which is mild. 
Twice that is the second, which is middling. Thrice that is the third which is intense. 
This is the Pranayama as measured by number. It is described Thus is it measured by 
number, &c. 

The time taken by the inspiration and expiration of a healthy man is the same as 
that which is measured by snapping the fingers, as described, after turning the hand 
thrice over the knee. 

The first attempt when carried to its completion is said to be conquered or mastered. * 
The time is intended to be described by so many inspirations and expirations. They are 
practically the same. 

This Pranayama becomes of long duration when it takes up greater space and time, 
being daily practised and being increased in succession of a fortnight, a day, &c. It is 
subtle, because it is known by very subtle trance (samadhi) not because it becomes weak. . 
— 50 . 

Sutra 51. 

f il || 

51. The fourth 5 is that which follows when the spheres 3 
of the external 1 and internal 2 have-been-passed. 4 — 102. 
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VYAS.Y. 

The sphere of the external, having been mastered by the measure- 
ments of time, space and number, is left behind. Similarly is the 
sphere of the internal thus measured, left behind. In the case of both, 
it becomes long and subtle. The cessation of the movements of both, 
in sequence of the attainment of that state, by gradual mastery over the 
different states, is the fourth. In the third the sphere is not considered ; 
the cessation of motion takes place with one single effort, and is then 
measured by space, time and number ; and thus becomes long and subtle. 
In the fourth, however, the spheres of inspiration and expiration are 
ascertained, the different states are mastered by and by, and it follows 
the perfection of both. Thus comes about the cessation of the movements 
of both. This is the fourth Pranayama and is thus distinguished. — 102. 
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VACHASPATTS GLOSS. 

Thus three descriptions of Pranay&ma have been described. Now he describes the 
fourth 1 ‘ The fourth is that, &e/ Explains ‘ The sphere of the external, &e/ 

‘ Left behind * dethroned from its position, which has been mastered by practice. 
That also is protracted and subtle. 

‘In sequence of J The external and internal Pranayamas preceded by a calculation 
of time, space and number. And this fourth one is not brought about, all at once, by a 
single effort, like the third one. 

On the other hand it reaches different states of prefection, as it is being practised ; 
and as one state has been mastered it goes on to the higher stage in succession, and it is 
thus acquired. This is said £ By gradual mastery over the different states/ 

The question is that the cessation of the motion of both the Pranayamas takes place 
in the third Pranayama also, which is described as the total restraint ; what then is the 
distinction between the third and the fourth. For this reason he says * In the third, &e/ 
The third is brought about by a single effort and is not preceded by the thought of 
measurements. The fourth, however, is preceded by the knowledge of the measurements, 
and is brought about by much effort. This is the difference. The meaning is that the 
spheres of the Puraka and the Rechaka are not considered, but this is measured by time, 
space and number,— 51. 

Sotra 52. 
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is that by which anything is Jmown. It is the light of the Mental Essence, Discrimina- 
tive knowledge is the knowledge of the distinction (between the Objective Essence and 
consciousness). That which covers up discriminative knowledge is ‘the karma which 
covers up/ Karma means the vice which is brought about by action so called, and the 
afflictions caused thereby. He says that the Agamis agree in this matter ‘ This is what 
they say.’ Desire is spoken of as the Great Forgetfulness, By the mention of cjesire ia 
to be understood JNescience also, which is found inseparably joined to it. 

Vice is that which should not be clone. 

The question arises that if Pranayama alone does away with vice what is the use 
of purificatory action ? (Tapas). For this reason he says : — “ Becomes weak” and not 
altogether destroyed by it. Therefore, purificatory action is necessary for its destruc- 
tion. In this too the Agamis agree ‘ And so it has been said.’ 

Mann also says : — ‘Let the defects be burnt up by Pranayama/ 

The Yisnu Parana speaks of the PranAyatna as an accessory of Yoga:— ‘He who 
masters the air known as Prana by practice, is said to have secured Pranayama/ It is 
’either seeded or seedless. When the powers known as Pr&na and Apfina are mastered 
one by the other, it is two-fold. The third is that when both are checked.— 52. 
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53. And 2 the fitness 3 of the mind 4 for concentration 1 . — 104. 
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Further, the fitness of the mind for concentration. By the practice 


54. Abstraction (Pratyahara) 9 is that by which the 
senses® do not-come-into-con tact 3 with their 1 objects 2 and 
follow 0 as-it-were 7 the nature 3 of the mind 4 . — 105. 
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V YZ-r;-y; VYASA. 

■ Now what is Pratyahara ? ‘ Pratyahara is that by which the senses 

do not come into contact with their objects and, as it were, follow the 
nature of the mind.’ The meaning is that in the absence of contact with 
their objects, they imitate, as it were, the nature ol the mind. The senses 
are restrained, like the mind, when the mind is restrained. They do not 
stand in need of other means like the control of the other organs. Just 
as the bees fly, as the queen flies ; and sit as the queen sits down ; so the 
sense becomes restrained, as the mind is restrained. This is Praty&h&ra. 

—105. 

yachaspatfs gloss. 


Thus then having been purified by the restraints, &c., begins the practice of Pra- 
ty&h&ra -with a view to secure Samyama. The author puts a question to introduce the 
aphorism describing it 4 Now what, &c/ Pratyahara is that by which the senses do not 
come into contact with their objects, and as it were foll ow the nature of the mind,’ The 
meaning is that inasmuch as the mind does not come into contact with objective sounds, 
as cause of forgetfulness, attachment and aversion, the senses of sight, &c., too do 
not, on account of the absence of that contact, incline towards their objects. This is the 
imitation of the mind by the senses. Inasmuch however, as the senses do not imitate 
the mind in the fact of the taking in of the realities of objects, because their field of 
operation is the external world alone, it is said that they, as it tuere, imitate the mind. 
By using the locative case it is shown that the ordinary quality of non-contact with 
their objects is the operative cause of the senses imitating the mind. 4 In the absence of 
contact with their, &c.’ Explains the imitation : — ' ‘ The senses are restrained like the 
mind, See. 1 The similarity is that the cause of the restraint of both is, and the restraint 
of both is due to, the same effort. Illustrates the same : — 4 Just as the bees <&c.’ Applies 
the illustration to the object to be illustrated :~~ 4 So, &e.’ ^ 

In this connection also says the Visnu Parana 4 The Yogi who is devoted to the 
practice of PraityaMra should restrain the senses which are attached to the objects 
sound, &c., and make them imitate the mind.’ 

Its object is shown even there, 44 Those of undisturbed mind have thereby the 
highest possible control of the senses. If the senses are uncontrolled, the Yogi can not 
achieve Yoga.”— 54. 

Sutra 55* ■ * 
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55. Thence 1 the senses 4 are under the highest 2 con- ■■■■;«“ 

trol 3 . — 106. ^ ^ ^ 
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ON THE PRACTICE OF YOGA , 106 . 173 


YYASA. 

Some say that the conquest of the senses is their non-attachment to 
sound, etc. Attachment is a defect which draws them away from the good. 
Others say that inasmuch as the enjoyment of unprohibited objects is 
proper, it should be said that contact with sound, &e., subject to one's 
wishes, is the conquest of the senses. Others again say that the conquest 
of the senses is the obtaining of knowledge of sound, &c., without their 
causing pleasure and pain, in the absence of attachment and aversion. 
Jaugishavya says that it is only the want of action of the senses, on account 
of the onc-pointedness of the mind. For this reason it is then that this 
control is the very highest, the restraint, that is to say, of the senses along 
with the restraint of the mind ; and also for the reason that the Yogis, 
being thus restrained, do not stand in need of employing other means, like 

those employed in the conquest of other organs. — 106. 

yachaspatfs gloss. 

4 Thence the senses come under the highest control.’ Are there any controls of the 
senses which may be said not to be the highest, so that it is said here that the highest 
control is secured? Shows them:— 4 Some say that the conquest, &e.’ Explains this : 
Attachment is desire. The word in the original is vyasana, which is described as meaning 
that which removes away from the good. The absence of this attachment which draws 
one away from the good, is the control. Describes another control The enjoyment 
of such sound, &c., as is not forbidden by Sruti, &c., and the avoidance of those that are 
forbidden, is proper, that is, in accordance with propriety. 

He describes another control Contact with sound, & c.‘ The contact of the senses 
with sound, &c., depends upon one’s wishes. Man is free to enjoy whatever he likes. He is 
not dependent upon the enjoyment. 

He mentions another control also 4 The knowledge of sound, &c., without pleasure 
and pain, &e.’ 

He mentions the control which is preferred by the author of the aphorism, and with 
which a great ftisi is in accord. Jaigishavya says that it is the non-inclination of the senses 
towards their objects, the sounds, &e., along with the mind which has become one-pointed. 
Now he says that this is the highest control 4 For this reason is it then, &e.* The word 
4 then’ (TU in the original) differentiates this control from other controls. The other 

controls do not remove the possibility of con tac ( with the poison of afflictions, because 

they are of the nature of the conjunction between the serpent and the poison. Even the 

greatest professor of the science of poisons who has controlled a serpent, sleeps not with 

the serpent in his arms, without fear. This control, however, which is free from contact 
with all poisons, leaves no fear, and is, therefore, called the Highest. 

4 Like the control of the other organs ’:-In the state of the Yatatma Yogi, when one 
sense has been controlled, the Yogi stands in need of further effort for controlling the 
remaining senses. Not so is there need of other effort to control the external senses, 
when the mind is restrained. This is the meaning.- 55. 

Five objects have been treated in this chapter : JThe Kriy a Yoga, the Afflictions, the 
fruitage of actions, the consequent Pain, and the four branches of the science of Sorrow. 

• Here finishes the Gloss of Y&ehaspati on the second Chapter of the Commentary of 
Yyasa on Patanjali’s Yoga Philosophy. The chapter describing 4 The means of Yoga.’ 
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CHAPTER THIRD, 


ON ATTAINMENTS (Vibhutis or Siddhis 
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1. Concentration 4 is the stead 1 fastness 2 of the mind 3 . — 107. 
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VYASA. 


The fire external means of attainment have been described. Con- 
centration (Dharana) is now discussed. ‘ Concentration is the steadfast- 
ness of the mind.’ Concentration means the mind becomimg fast in such 
places, as the sphere of the navel, the lotus of the heart, the light in the 

brain, the fore-part of the nose, the fore-part of the tongue, and such like 
parts of the body ; or by means of the modifications only in any other 
external object only. — 107. 


VACHASP ATI’S GLOSS. 


Trance (Sara&dhi) and the means of its attainment have been described in the first 
and second chapters. In the third chapter are to be described the attainments -which 
follow in their wake and which are the means of generating faith. The attainments are 
achieved by Samyama. Sdmyama consists of concentration, meditation and trance to- 
gether. As means for the achievement of attainments, these three accessories are more 
intimate than the five external ones, and thus being internal, they are described here 
in order that they may be specifically mastered. Among these too, concentration, 
meditation and trance are related to one another as cause and effect consecutively, and 
their order of causation is fixed. The order is respected here iu the enumeration. 
Therefore concentration is described first. Thus the BMsyakara says:— ‘The five 
external means, etc.’ ‘ Concentration is the steadfastness of the mind.' He enumerates 
the places for concentration in the body ‘ The sphere of the navel, etc.’ ‘ Such like 
parts of the body ’ indicate the palate, etc. He describes the external objects:— ‘Or an- 
other external object.’ It is not possible for the mind to come into relationship with 
the external objects bodily ; hence is it said : 1 By means of the modifications ouly.’ 

On this subject also says the Purana 

“Having mastered the breath by means of controlling the processes of breathing, 
and having likewise subjected the senses to the mind by the practice of making their 
activity dependent upon the process of thought, he should let his mind rest upon some 
auspicious object.’’ The external auspicious objects are the Golden Foetus (ffivauyagar- 
bha), Indra and Prajapati, etc. 
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ON ATTAINMENTS, 107, 108, 109. 


Further the following is said there 

“ personified appearance of the Lord leaves no room for the desire to possess 

any other object of concentration. The fact of the mind being held fast there is what 
is called concentration. And, O king, hear what that personified appearance of the Lord 
is that should be meditated upon ; there can be no concentration without something upon 
which the mind may rest. The face is cheerful and pleasing to the mind, the eyes are 
Ml of freshness and depth like lotus-leaves, the cheeks are beautiful, the forehead is 
bright and high, the ears are symmetrical and well-adorned by drops, the neck is long 
like the shell of a conch ; the auspicious sign of fortune, the Snvatsa, marks his chest ; 
with a deep navel and deep furrows appearing in the abdomen ; with eight or four arms 
hanging from his body ; sitting with thighs and shanks evenly placed, and hands and feet 
placed in tho form of a Svastika. Such is the appearance of Yisnu clad in clean yellow 
garb, adorned with beautiful head-dress, armlet, bracelet, etc. ; carrying his bow, the 
Sarnga, his. discus, his club, his sword, his conch-shell and his rosary of Rudraksa. He 
has become Brahma. With mind merged in Him, let the Yogi devote himself to meditating 
upon Him. Let him apply his mind to him so long as his concentration becomes well 
established. Practising this concentration or doing some other work in accordance 
with his own wishes, so long as the mind learns not to get away from the object of 
concentration, the Yogi should in that state consider his concentration achieved.— 1. 

Sdtra 2. 
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2 . The continuation 3 there 1 of the mental-effort 2 (to 
understand) is meditation 4 (dhyana).— 108. 
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VYASA. 

Meditation is the continuance, i.e., the unchanging flow, of the 
mental effort to understand the object of meditation, untouched by any 
other effort of the understanding. — 108. 

VaCHASPATI’S gloss. 

The author describes the meditation which is brought about by concentration:— 
‘ Continuance of the mental effort to understand it is meditation.’ Continuance of the 
mental effort means one-pointedness. The Commentary is easy. Here too says the 
Purana : ‘ Meditation is the continuance of one-pointedness with reference to the 

effort of understanding directed to any object, there being absence of desire to under- 
stand anything else at the time. This is brought about, O King, by the foregoing 
accessories.”— 2. 

Sutra 3. 
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The same 1 when shining 5 with the light 4 of the 
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4. The three 1 together are Samyama 3 . — 110. 
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VYiSA. 

These three together, concentration, meditation and trance are 
Samyama. The practice of all the three accessories with reference to one 
object of thought is Samyama. This word Samyama is a technical term 
of the science meant to denote the three. — 110. 

VACHASP ATI'S GLOSS. 

Inasmuch as the mention of concentration, meditation and trance, all three, each "by 
its own separate name at every place, would be very lengthy, this aphorism is introduced 



ON ATTAINMENTS 


with the* object of laying downa techmeal term for live sake of brevity 
together arc »Sa<n t \ a m a, The Bluisyakara. explains : With reference too 

etc/ He removes the possible doubt that the won! has (he radical meanim 
three The word is a technical term, etc.” (The word Tantra in the origi 
the science of Yoga. Hence ‘Tantrika’ moans a .technical ■ .term of the set 
province of Samvama is the 4 Three changes ’ and such other nlaces.- 4. 
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5. By achievement 2 thereof 1 comes the visibility' of 
the Cognition". — 1 1 1 . 
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'WAS A. 

By the achievement of this ‘ Samyama ’ conies (lie visibility of the 
Trance-Cognition. As Samyama becomes firmer and firmer, so does the 
Trance-Cognition become more and more lucid. — 111. 

VACFTASPATfS gloss. 

The author mentions the fruit of the practice for the achievement of Samvama 
* By achievement thereof comes the visibiliy of the Cognition.’ Visibility consists in the 
maintenance of its flow free from impurity and unimpeded by any other effort of cog- 
nition. The Commentary is easy.— 5. 

Sutra 6. 
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0. Its 1 application 3 is to the planes. 2 — 112. 
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Was A. 

When one plane lias been conquered by Samyanm, it is applied to 
t, lie next immediately following. No one who has not conquered the 
lower plane, can jump over the plane immediately following, and then 
achieve Samyaina with reference ’to the plane further off. And if this 
Samyaina cannot be achieved, how can the visibility of the Cognition 
come? For him, however, who has conquered the higher planes by 
making i’shvara the motive of' nil actions it is not proper to perform 
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Samyania with reference to the lower planes, snob as tlrongbt-reacling,. 
&e. Why? Because the object thereof has already been achieved by 
means other than this. As to which is the next immediate plane- 
after a certain plane, it is the practice of Yoga alone that will teach 
this. How ? It has been so said : — £ The Yoga is to be known by the 
Yoga; the Yoga becomes manifest by the Yoga ; whoever is not confused, 
enjoys the Yoga for long by the Yoga.’— 112. 

YAOHASPATrS GLOSS. 

But wliereto is this Sarny am a to be applied in order to achieve this fruit ? Bor this 
reason the author says :—* Its application is to be to the planes.’ The Commentator 
specifies the planes. 4 When one plane, &c.’ The application is to the un conquered 
plane immediately following the plane, that is, the mental state, which has been conquered. 

When the Indistinct Trance Cognition, having the gross world for its sphere, has 
been achieved by Samyama, the application of the Samyania is to be to the yet uneon- 
quered Distinct Trance. When that has been conquered, the application is to be to the 
Meditative Transformation. Similar is the application to the Ultra-meditative. 

Bor this very reason the Purana introduces the trance with reference to the subtle 
objects, after the thought-transformation into gross objects has been achieved, and all the 
arms and ornaments have been put off one after the other :— 1 Then let the wise man 
meditate upon the form of the Lord as devoid of the conch, the club, the discus and the 
bow, calm and possessing only the rosary of Kudraksa. When concentration has become 
well-established hereupon, then let the Yogi meditate upon HIM as devoid of the orna- 
ments of head-dress, armlet, & c. Then should he devote himself to HIM as possessed of 
the limbs alone and then should he think of himself as HIS SELF. ‘I am HE.’ Then 
should he devote himself to the thought of the 4 1 am ’ alone. 

But then why is it that, one conquers the higher plane only after having conquered the 
lower one? Why does he not conquer In the reverse order ? Bor this reason the Bhasya- 
Mra says ‘No one who has not conquered the lower plane, &e.’ No one who starts to 
the Ganges from the Sihihrada, reaches the Ganges without first reaching the Meghavana. 
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7. The three 1 are more-intimate 2 than-the-precedin 
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ON ATTAINMENTS , 113, 114, 115. 


179 


VYASA. 

The three, concentration, meditation and trance are more intimate 
means of the Cognitive Trance than the preceding live, the restraints, 

&c.’— 113 . - ' ' ' ' 

VaCHASPATFS gloss. 

How is it that Samyama alone is to be employed in all places here and there, and not 
the other five, although both are the accessories of Yoga equally ? For this reason the 
author says : — 4 The three are more intimate than the preceding ones.’ This three-fold 
means has the object to be achieved as its direct sphere of operation ; it is, therefore, 
called intimate. The restraints, &e., are not such ; they are, therefore, called non-intimate. 
This is the meaning. — 7. 

Sutra 8. 
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8. Even 2 that 1 is non-intimate 3 to the seedless. 4 — 114. 
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V ' VYASA. ■ ' ■ ' ' 

This intimate triad of means too becomes an external accessory of 
the seedless trance. Why? Because it comes into existence upon its 
cessation. — 114. 

VACHASPATFS gloss. 

The triad of means is intimate only to the Cognitive Trance, not to the Ultra-Cogni- 
tive. The Ultra-Cognitive Trance being seedless, there is no similarity between the 
spheres of their operation and also because the seedless trance is born when the triad of 
means has long been under restraint, and the Cognitive Trance has reached its highest 
culmination, or which is the same thing, when the state of the higher desirelessncss 
consisting as it does of the purity of knowledge, is reached. 4 The triad of means, &c.’ 

4 Even Unit is non-intimate to the seedless.’ 

4 Intimacy ’ consists in having a common sphere of operation. That, however, does 
not exist here. There is no immediate sequence here. When it is said that the non- 
intimate means of devotion to the Lord brings about that state and that therefore there 
is overlapping, it is meant that although the definition of the intimate overlaps, includ- 
ing as it does the means of devotion to the Lord, it does not possess the characteristic of 
following in immediate sequence and thus differs from the non-intimate. For this 
reason, in order to show that in the case of the Ultra-Cognitive the Samyama is rather 
a remote cause, it is said that it comes into existence upon the cessation thereof.— 8. 
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ON ATTAINMENTS, 115, 116. 


In relation to the Ultra-Cognitive the cognitive too is an outgoing. Suppression is that 
by which this is suppressed, - the illumination of knowledge, the higher desirelessness 
The disappearance and appearance (mentioned here) are of these outgoing and suppres- 
sive potencies respectively. This being the case, the disappearance of the outgoing and 
the appearance of the suppressive potency consists in the con junction of the mind, the 
characterized, with the moment of suppression. This conjunction in time with the 
suppression is the conjunction with both these states. The mind as an individualized pheno- 
menon capable of possessing characteristics, does not, either in the Cognitive or the 
Ultra-Cognitive states, differ in nature from the states of the suppression arid manifesta- 
tion of potencies. 

"Well, but the afflictions following Nescience, which have their root in Nescience, 
are removed on the removal of Nescience, and do not after the removal of Nescience stand 
in need of any other effort distinct therefrom to remove them. In the same way seeim* 
that the- potencies having their origin in the outgoing acts of the mind are removed 
by the removal of the outgoing acti vity itself, the potency of suppression should not be 
needed further for their removal. For this reason the Bhasyakara says > The potencies 
of the outgoing, &e.’ It is not necessary that the effect should be removed by the mere 
removal of the cause. The cloth is not destroyed bv the removal of the weaver. The 
fact is that the effect which is of the nature of the cause itself, is only removed upon 
the removal of that cause. 

The afflictions which have been described as following Nescience have been said to be 
of the nature of Nescience itself. It is, therefore, very proper that they should.be removed 
on the removal of Nescience. It is not in. this way that potencies are of the nature of 
the acts of Cognition ; because it is seen that memory exists even though the acts of 
Cognition have been suppressed for a very long time. For this reason although the acts of 
Cognition may have ceased for a long time, it is necessary that the storage of potencies 
of suppression be attended to for the removal of the potencies originating in the acts. 

T lie rest is easy. 0. . , 

Sutia io. 


10. By potency 4 comes its 1 mnlistiirbed 2 flow 3 . — 116. 
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Undisturbed flow comes to the mind by the deftness of practice in: 
the generating of the mental potencies of suppression. In case the poten- 
cies are weak, the potency ‘characterized by suppression is overpowered 
by jthe potency characterized by outgoing activity. — 110. 

yachaspattvs gloss. 

Of what sort is the change of the mind brought about by means of the powerful 
suppress} v<s tendency, when the potencies of outgoing activity have been altogether- 
overpowered? in answer to the question the author says : -*By potency comes its un- 
'di.sturbtui flow.’ L; ■ ' . - ' . 
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“Undisturbed, flow” means the flow in uninterrupted succession of the suppressive 
potencies alone, ft*ee from the impurity of the outgoing potencies. 

But then xvhy does it stand in need of the deftness in generating* potencies ? Why 
not potency, alone? For this reason the Bhasyakara says In case the potencies are 
weak, &c.’ The potencies referred to are those of suppression. Those however who read 
a * not’ befere 4 overpowered’, explain the potencies to be those of the out-going activi- 
ties.— 10. 

Sutra if. 

11. The trance" modification 7 of the mind 5 is the 
destruction 3 and rise 1 of all-pointedness 1 and one-pointed - 
ness 2 respectively. — 117. 
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YYASA. 

All-pointedness is a characteristic of (he mind. Oue-pointeduess is 
aibo a einuiictei istie of flic mind. Phe destruction oi cili-pointedne'ss is its 
disappearance. The rise of one-pointedness is its appearance. The mind 
puts on both these- characteristics. This mind then following along both 
these characteristics of destruction and manifestation which make its 
very nature, inclines towards contemplation. Tins is the trance modi- 
fication oi: the mind. — L17. 

V ACHASP ATI'S ti LOSS. 

Now the author shows the state of the mental change towards Cognitive trance. 
‘The trance modification of the mind is the disappearance and rise of all-pointedness and 
one-pointedness respectively.’ 

All-pointedness means distracted ness, it cannot be destroyed ; hence its destruc- 
tion is only its disappearance. Nothing which exists is destroyed. Rise is appearance. 
The disappearance and birth of the characteristics of all-poinr-edness and one-poiated- 
ness which are of the very nature of the mind, means that the disappearance is to be of 
all-pointedness, and the appearance is to he of one-pointedness. The mind following 
these two becomes inclined towards trance. The meaning is that it becomes qualified 
by the trance condition which is achieved gradually by the later condition becoming 


the former.— 11. 
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ON ATTAINMENTS, 118 , 119, 


of one-pointedness,® when the subsiding 3 and rising 4 cogni- 
tive acts 3 are similar".— 118. 
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vyasa. 

Of liini whose mind is inclined towards the trance modification, the 
former cognitive act subsides ; and the later that rises is similar thereto. 
The mind inclined towards trance is common to both. The same hap- 
pens again and again up to the end of trance. 

This of course is the modification of the one-pointedness of the 
mind which exists as an individualized unit independent of life charac- 
teristics.— 1 18. 

YACHASPA TPS GLOSS. 

‘Thence again comes the mental mortification of one-pointedness, when subsiding 
and cognitive act s a re si m i la r.’ 

Again, when trance having been achieved, the later state of trance becomes the 
former, the former subsides and the later cognitive trance, modification arises. That is to 
say, one becomes the past and the other the present. When both these cognitive acts of 
him who has become inclined towards trance, become similar to each other, it becomes 
one-pointed. This shows the achievement of trance, and also of one-pointedness itself. 
The Bhasyakara shows the limit : — ‘ Up to the end of trance/ — 12. 

Sutra 1 


13. By Ibis 1 are described® the changes 7 of charac- 
teristic 4 (d harm a), secondary quality 3 (laksana), and con- 
dition 3 (avastha) in the objective 2 and instrumental 3 pheno- 
mena.- — 119. 
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understood that by describing as above the changes of 
secondary quality and condition wit]) reference to the 
the change of secondary quality and 
reference to the objective forms of matter 
and sensation have also been described, 
^appearance and appearance of the characteristics of the 
.oppression were the modifications of characteristic 
te characterized (the obiect as existing indftnem-. ' 


It must be 
characteristic, < 

mind, the change of characteristic 
the change of condition with 
and instruments of action 
There, the d 

outgoing activity and si 
(primary quality) in th 
dently of the quality) ; also the mo 
pressioa has three secondary qualit 
being (adhv&l 

Having given up the first path of being, udiich cor 
secondary quality not yet manifested, it takes it up as a secoi 
existing in the present, although it has not thereby ove 
primary quality. It is in this secondary quality which ma 
present that its true nature is manifested. This is its sec 
being. It is not devoid of the past and the yet-unmanilesl 
, (laksana). yg -gy 

Simih^ly is the outgoing activity possessed of threi 
qualities and is connected with three paths of being. Havii 
the present secondary quality, but not having given up its cl 
it puts it on as the second qualify of the past. This is iti 
of being, and it is not devoid of the secondary qualifies of the 
the present. 

Similarly, inclining again to outward activity it xrives 

' . V-Uvg : , 4 ' O 

l^amfestecl secondary quality; but. not having given up 
' terisdc of existence as such, it gets on to it as the secondar 
the present, where manifesting its true nature, it acts a.s su- 
ite second path of being. And it. is not devoid of the past ami 
secondary qualities. 

Similarly, suppression again and outgoing activity again 
Similar is the modification of condition. During mom 
pression, the suppressive potencies are being strengthened ; t 
•■^encies of the outgoing activities are. being weakened, 
'notification of the conditions of the characteristics. 
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Thus is it that the functioning of the <£ qualities” is never devoid 
even for a moment of the changes of the characteristics, secondary quali- 
ties and conditions ; and the functioning of the 4 qualities’ consists in 
ceaseless activity. It has further been said that the cause of the activity 
of the. ‘qualities’ is their very nature. 

By this must be understood the three-fold change in the objective 
and insturmental phenomena, due to the conception of a distinction bet- 
ween the characteristic and the characterized. In reality, however, there is 
but one change, because the characteristic is the very being itself of the 
characterized ; and it is the change of the characterized alone that is 
detailed by means of the characteristic. It is only the characteristic* 
present in the characterized object that changes states in the past, the 
present and future, the substance is not changed. Thus when a vessel of 
gold is broken to be made into something else, it is only the condition 
that changes, not the gold. 

Another says : The characterized is nothing more than the charac- 
teristic, inasmuch as the reality of the former does not overstep the 
latter. If it were something co-existent, it would change as an indepen- 
dent existence only, simply changing into distinct anterior and posterior 
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I his is thus met with. That the characteristics do exist as such 
requires no proof. When there is such a thing as a characteristic, the 
differences of the secondary qualities also must be posited. It is not only 
in the present time that the characteristic characterizes. If it were so 
the mind would not possess the characteristic of attachment, seeing that 
attachment is not in manifestation at the time of anger. Further the three 
secondary qualities are not possible of existence in one individual simul- 
taneously. They may however appear in succession by virtue of 'the 
operation of their several causes. And so it has been said ; — ‘ The intensi- 
ties of nature and those of function are opposed to each other; but the 
ordinary manifestations co-exist with the intense ones.’ Therefore there is 
no confusion. For example, attachment being in the height of manifes- 
tation with, reference to some object, -it does not for that reason cease to 
exist with reference to all other objects. On the contrary it is then ordinari- 
ly in existence with reference to them. 

Similar is the case with the secondary qualities. It is not the 
characterized object that is possessed of the three paths of being. It is 
the characteristics that, are possessed of the three paths. They may be 
visible or latent. Of these the visible ones assume different conditions, 
and are termed accordingly differently, because the conditions are differ- 
ent and not the substance. This is in the same way, as the figure of 1 
means ten in the place of ten, hundred in the place of hundred, and one in 
the place of unity. Or again a woman, although one, is called a mother, 
a daughter and a sister. 

Some make the theory of change of condition defective as render- 
ing independent existence necessary. How? There being intervals bet- 
ween the operations of the paths of being a characteristic is the future 
one, when it does not perform its function ; it is the present one when 
it does; it has become the past when it has ceased to operate 

Now the defect that the opponents find is that in this way, the 
characteristic and the characterized object, as also the secondary quality - 
and the condition must necessarily be considered as independent exist- 
rffibes.' ■ ■ , • ' ’ ’ 

This is no defect. Why? On account of the variety due to the! 
interaction of the 4 qualities 7 even in case of the 4 qualified 7 being perma- 
nent. As the coming together of the indestructible qualities of sound, 
is only a characteristic having a. beginning and is destructible, so 
also is the undifferentiated phenomenal state of matter with a beginning, 
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and is only a 'characteristic of* the indestructible c qualities 1 of Essentiali- 
ty, &e. ? and is as such destructible. It is for this, reason that it is termed 
a 4 vikara,’ a product. Here is an illustration in this connection. Olay 
is an object possessed of characteristics. Its existence in the shape of a 
sod is a characteristic thereof. Giving up this particular characteristic 
it takes up another ; and thus takes up another characteristic when it 
takes up the form of a jar. In the from of a jar its secondary quality 
gives up its futurity and comes to possess the secondary quality as mani- 
fested in the present, ft thus changes its secondary quality. The jar 
changes, showing comparative oldness and newness every moment. This 
is change of condition. 

Another characteristic taken up by the characterized substratum 
is but a change of condition. Of the characteristic too another secondary 
quality is a change of condition. It is, therefore, the change of one sub- 
stance only that is thus shown by differentiation. lathis way may this 
be applied to other things also. Thus it is that the changes of character- ,- 
istic, secondary quality and condition do not overstep the being of the 
characterized substratum, and it is for this reason that there is but one 
change which runs through all these specializations thereof. 

Well what is this change? Change is the manifestation of another 
characteristic on the removal of the previous characteristic of a substance 
which remains constant. — 119; 

vAchaspati's gloss. 

The author classifies the changes of the objective and instrumental phenomena of 
matter, whose use will be described later, but whose occasion has come now :~\By this 
the changes of characteristic, secondary quality and condition in the objective and 
instrumental phenomena have been described/ 

The Commentator explains ‘ It must be understood, &e/ The question is that it is 
the fact only of mental change that has been mentioned, not its modes in the shape of 
characteristic, secondary quality and condition. How is it then that they are spoken 
of here over and above that ? For this reason he says: — ‘There the disappearance and 
appearance of the characteristics of outgoing and suppression, &c/ The brief meaning is 
that the words of characteristic, secondary quality and condition have no doubt not been 
used, but it is not that for that reason the changes themselves of characteristic, secondary 
quality and condition have not been described. Thus in the aphorism The suppressive 
modifications, &c/ (III. 9 , the change of characteristic is spoken of. 

Further he says that by showing this change of characteristic, the change of second- 
. ary quality also in the characteristic taken as substratum is indicated ‘ So also the 
change of secondary quality/ 

Secondary quality stands for • Laksana/ It means that by which something is indi- 
cated. This quality is due to difference, in time. It is by time that ' a thing Is given 
certain qualities, by means of which it is differentiated from certain things sta 
a different relationship to time. / 
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Suppression has three different secondary qualities. It is hut another mode of say- 
ing that it is related to three paths of being. The word ‘ adhva path of being, implies 
time. 

“ Having given up the first path of being, which consists of the secondary quality 
not yet manifested ” 

The question arises, ‘ Does this suppression, while giving up the first path of being, 
overstep the nature of the characteristic too in the same way as it gives up the path of 
being ? The Commentator says that it does not Although it has not overstepped its 
primary quality too.’ 

It does not overstep its characteristic, but takes up the secondary quality as exist- 
ing in the present. The same suppression which had not manifested yet, has now come 
into present existence, not that suppression has become non -suppression. 
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• • But then why is this change ever-existent ? He says:— * The functioning of t 
qualities consists in ceaseless activity.’ The word * and’ in this sentence means a Cause 

Functioning means action. But whence this functioning itself ? He says, 
of their very nature. 7 4 It lias been said hereinbefore. 

This three-fold change of the mind is taught by the author of t he Aphorisms to 1 
existing in the objective and instrumental phenomena of matter. He says : - k By th 
must be understood. &c.' 

‘This’ means the distinction between the characteristic and .the characterize 
When the distinction between the characteristic and the characterized is kept insig 
the physical elements of Prithvi, &c., are the objects characterized, and the bodies 
cow, &e., or the Jar, &o., are .the changes of the characteristic thereof. The forms wh 
the characteristics put on in the past and the yet unmanifested and the present ones 0 
titute the change of their secondary quality. When the cow, &c,, have taken up Due 
secondary qualities as existing in the present, their change of condition consists in their 
taking up the states of the newly born calf, a little advanced in age, youth, and old. ag*o. 
In the case of the jar, &c., too, their newness and oldness are their changes of condition. 

Similarly are the instrumental phenomena the characterized objects. The taking 
in of this or that blue, &e., is..the change of characteristic of the sense of - sight. The 
change of secondary quality consists hi the assumption by the charatcristic, of the quali- 
ties due to the existence in the present, &c., as such. The present sensation of a jewel, 
&c., may be distinct or indistinct. This is its change of condition. 

The change of the objective and instrumental phenomena is described, looking upon 
the characteristic, the secondary quality and condition as distinct from the characterized. 

Now the Commentator speaks of them when they are looked upon as the same ' * In 
reality, however, there is bub one change, &e.’ The word 4 however ’ turns away from the 
other view according to which the characteristic and the characterized .are looked upon 
as distinct. Its reality is made known here, not that the nature of change is denied to 
the other. For what reason.,? 4 Because the characteristic is the very being of the charac- 
terized. 7 • 

, The question is that if the characteristic is only a modification of the characterized, 
how is it that people do not confuse the notions of the changes? For this reason, he 
says And - it is the change of the chracterized alone that is detailed through the cha- 
racteristic.’ By the word 4 characteristic 7 here are understood all the three things, 
namely, characteristic, secondary quality and condition. AH this is the modification of 
the characterized alone by means of them. There is, therefore, but one change of the 
characteristic, &e„ one not confused with the others, because there is no real distinction 
between them, the characterized objects themselves do not overlap one another. 

The question arises that inasmuch as the characteristic and the characterized are 
not different from each other, and. because the paths of being of the characterized objects 
are different, the characteristic also must in this case behave as the characterized 
object, on account of the characteristic and the characterized object being the same. 
For this reason he says 4 It is only the characteristic present in. the characterized, &c.* 

■ • 4 That changes states ’ The word ‘ state ’ here means a different arrangement of 

the thing, a different appearance. Thus when vessels of gold are styled differently 
a Ruchaka and Svastika, they differ only so far ; not that the substance gold becomes 
not-gold. . The reason is evident. They do nob differ entirely. This will be stated 
further on. 

The Commentator brings forward the example of the Bauddlm, who holds that the 
characteristic only is what exists 4 Another says It is only the characteristics of 
the Ruchaka, &c., that are being thus born, which are the realities. There is no such 
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this constancy of' eternity. On the other hand the whole of this world, to say nothing 
of one substance only, is seen giving up its individual appearances ; the appearances, 
that is to say, that are meant to perform certain functions. 

How is this ? On account of eternity being denied to them by the authority of 
reasoning. If , a jar of earth did not give up its individuality of appearance, it would 
plainly be seen as a jar even when it existed in the condition of a half-jar or in that of 
powdered clay, See . ; and it would go on performing its function too all the same as before. 
Hence the three worlds are non-eternal. 

Well then’ let it be non-eternal alone, being practically quite non-existent as it is 
like the lotus of the sky, on account of its universality and the non-performance of any 
function. For this reason he says-.:—* It exists in the case of non-appearance also, because 
destruction lias been denied to it.’ 

The meaning is that it is not so very insignificant as to be altogether non-eternal 
and therefore to be classed as non-existent. Why ? Because destruction has been denied 
to it by reason. 

Thus stands the reasoning : — 

That which is non-existent is never visible and does not perform any function, as 
the lotus of the sky. 

The three worlds, however, sometimes have some functions and are visible. 

Bo are the following causes proving its existence to be mentioned. /A thing is seen 
being born ; characteristic, secondary quality and conditions are ever found appearing 
therein. For this reason they are out of the category of such non-existent things as the 
lotus of the sky and the horns of a man. 

It is not, therefore, constant in its eternity, so that it may be classed with the in- 
dependent reality of consciousness. On the contrary it is only in a way eternal. This 
also proves that it is changeful; It is eternal in its change. 

By this it must be understood that in a piece of clay exist its effects, the states of 
the jar, &c., which have not yet expressed themselves. Well, let that be. But if it exists 
even if removed, how is it that it is not perceived as before ? For this reason the Com- 
mentator says : ~‘It becomes subtle on account of conjunctive existence, that is, on account 
of its mergence into the causal state. It becomes un perceivable on account of its subtlety 
and is not, therefore, perceived.’ 

Having thus explained the change of characteristic the Commentator now explains 
the change of secondary qualities also as such secondary qualities. 

4 The change of secondary qualities, See.' 

* The meaning is that each secondary quality is followed by others along with itself. 
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The question is that inaa.uueh as ai the time of «enj unci ion with one secondary quality, 
the others are not perceived, how can it be said that the others a .so are preset along wth 
it? For this reason the Commentator says: -‘For example, a man who is attached to- 
one woman, &o.’ The non-existence ot perception does not disprove the existence ol 
anything, proved to exist by other means of knowledge. The birth itself ol‘ a nug a. 
different places is a reason for its existence, Nothing that exists not, can be born. s ■ 

for example, the horn of a man. 

The Commentator states a defect suggested by another Others find a fault m 
this change of secondary quality.' If the past and the present exist at the time when 

the present characteristic is in existence in the present, then the three paths ot being 

must overlap one another. If, however, the paths come into being one alter the other, 
t hen it comes to this that the non-existent comes into existence. This is the meaning. , . 

He refutes the argument This is thus met with, &e.’ The existence of the 
characteristics in the present is only proved by perception. It also gives the knowledge 

of its existence in the past and in the future as related to the present. It is plain that 

the non-existing does not come into existence and the existing is not destioj ed. He 
says the same:— ‘ If it wore so the mind would not possess, &e.’ The mind is found posses- 
sing the characteristic of attachment after the time of anger has passed away. If it be 
that attachment did not exist at the time of anger as capable of manifestation m the 
future, how could it be born? and if not born how could it be perceived i 

It may be so. Even then, however, how is it proved that paths of being do not 
overlap ? He gives the answer : Further the three secondary qualities, &c.’ The three 
secondary qualities are impossible of existence simultaneously. Where? In one mental 
modification. In succession, however, one of the qualities does come into manifestation 
by virtue of its manifesting cause. The ascertainment of the secondary qualities being 
dependent upon the thing qualified thereby, it is along with the form of the thing 
qualified that the mind becomes possessed of the qualities. He quotes Panehasikha 
Aohftrya on this very subject And so it has been said, &c.’ This has been explained 
before. He summarizes : Therefore there is, &e.’ On account of the contrary charac- 
teristics of manifestation and disappearance remaining merged in the cause, the paths 
of being do not overlap. He gives an illustration : - 4 For example, attachment to, 

The knowledge of the existence of attachment with anger was explained before. Now, 
however, is explained the existence of relationship existing between attachment., with 
respect to one object and attachment with reference to another. He applies the illustra- 
tion to the subject to be illustrated ‘Similar is the case with secondary qualities, &e.* 

The question is that inasmuch as identity can exist even though the Identical 
object may not be perceived as such altogether, it follows that characteristic, secondary 
quality and condition being distinct phenomena, the characterized object which is nothing 
separate from them, should also be considered to he distinct from itself under each and 
every one of these varying states. He says that this view is not desirable, because it 
is contradicted by the perception of the identical substance remaining the same under all 
varying states. 4 It is not the characterized object that is possessed of the three paths 
of being, ’ because the characteristics which are not distinct from it, are possessed of the 
three paths of being. The fact of the taking up of t ho three paths of being by the charac- 
teristics is further elucidated They are either visible, i. e., essential, present, or latent, 
that is not in esse . These are the past and the future. Of these, visible ones assume differ- 
ent states of strength and weakness, &c., and are termed accordingly differently, because 
the states are different, not the substance. By the word state are to be understood here 
all the three things, namely, characteristic, secondary quality and condition. This is the 
meaning. It is only perception as such that establishes the distinction from, or the identity 
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ui wit mount ter izeci. object, with the characteristic, the secondary quality or the condition* 
ft chore wore unqualified identity between the characterized object and the characteristic, 

then characteristics, &<?., would no longer be what they are. They would not qualify, 
characterize and condition, as does not the very substance of the characterized object 
itself. Nor would they qualify the characterized object in ease of unqualified distinction ; 
as tiie horse and the cow can in no way become the characteristic, secondary quality and 
condition, each of the other. Perception establishes that the characteristic and the 
secondary quality are neither totally distinct nor completely identical with the charae-. 
terizod object, and it also shows that the characteristics, <&e„ have all of them the proper- 
ties of appearance and disappearance, and that during these changes the object remains 
the same ; and it also shows that the characteristics are not mutually exclusive. This is so 
perceived by every individual self. We follow this common perception. It is not com- 
petent to us to leave that aside and establish some theory of the perception of charae- 
, "‘l^istics which ay please ourselves. 

The Commentator gives on this very subject an illustration from the world This 
Is lit the same way as figure of 1, &c.’ 

As the nature of unity remains the same, although with reference to its relative 
position it is styled as hundred, &e., so also the nature of the characterized object remains 
the same, but it is styled differently on account of the differences brought about by the 
distinctions of distinct characteristics, secondary qualities and conditions. This is the 
meaning. 

He gives another illustration to elucidate the subject to bo illustrated :~~‘Or again 
a woman, although one, & c." 

fn this connection he introduces the discussion of a defect considered as existing in 
this by others ‘ Some make the theory of the change of conditions, &c.’ 

In the change of condition, L e., the change of condition, of characteristic and secon- 
dary quality all the three, the defect of the imminence of the independent existence 
of the characterized, the characteristic, the secondary quality and the condition is poini- 
:\;edout. ii'yAryi; 

He puts the question How ? The answer is : — 4 There being intervals between the 
; operations of the paths of being, &c.’ The existence of milk ns such in the present 
is the operation of the yet unmanifested path of being of curds. When on account of being 
intercepted thereby, the characteristic of changing into curds does not operate notwith- 
standing its presence in milk, then it is said to be yet unmanifested. When it does come 
into manifestation, it is said to be in present operation. When having achieved the 
change, it ceases from the operation of setting in the formation of curds, &e., then it is 
said to exist in. the past. Thus the characterized, the characteristic, the secondary 
quality and condition existing as they do all of (hem in all the three times, must be recog- 
nized as Independent existences. Eternity is but existence for ever. Farther, there 
being existence for ever, all the four are never born. And this much and no more is 
the description of independent eternity (kutastha nityata). The meaning is that the 
independent eternity of the power of consciousness too has no other speciality. 

> ^ He refutes the argument ‘This is no defect.’ Why? On account of the variety 

$ duo to the inter-action of the 1 qualities ’ even in the case of the qualified being per- 
v "manent. Inter-action means the relation of overpowering and being overpowered hv each 
li other. The variety is of the inter-action. This is the meaning. Although the qualified and 
'j the qualities, all the four always exist, the eternity does not consist in being independent 
of phenomenal changes, because the nature of their change consists in the appearance and 
disappearance of their modifications, which modifications although brought about bv the 
variety of the inter-action of the qualities, are of the very being of the thing modified, 
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The power of consciousness, however, does not put forth any such modifications <>1 its 
own being as periodical appearance and disappearance. Its eternity, there! ore, is inde- 
pendent of phenomenal change. As they say k He whose nature is not destroyed, the 
wise call constant hi eternity.’ 

Now he shows that the variety of inter-action Is the cause of the variety of modifica- 
tion in the substratum (Prakriti) and the Yikaras, the phenomena thereof. As the coming 
together, which may be described as the change in to Prithvi, <£c., has a beginning and is a 
destructive, that Is a disappearing characteristic only of sound, &e., /. <\, of the five fan- 
matras of sound, touch, form, taste and smell, which in relation to their effects are indes- 
tructible, A e., do not pass into latency. 

He shows the same In the case of Prakriti : — £ So also the undifferentiated phenomonal 
state of matter, &e.’ That is termed a product. Not however subject to such changes 
is the power of consciousness. This is the substance. 

Having illustrated the Prakriti and the product (Yikriti), which are proved by 
philosophers, he now takes an illustration from the product itself well known in the world,’ . 
in order to show the variety due to the interaction of the qualities, which is the cause 
of the changes of the characteristic, the secondary quality and condition: i Here is an 
illustration of this connection, &c/ 

It is not necessary that there should be change of condition in the ease of secondary 
qualities only. The characteristic, the secondary quality and the condition are all im- 
plied here by the word condition (avastlni) in the text. All, therefore, is a change of. con- 
ditions. For this reason lie says.:— Another characteristic taken up by an object, &e.’ 

He gives the definition of Change (Parinama), which covers the whole connotation 
of the word ‘Change is the assumption by an existing object, 13. 

Sutra 14. 

: ^ \ A* 

14. “The object characterized 5 ” is that which is.. 
common 5 to the latent 1 , the rising 2 and nnpredicable 3 cha- 
racteristics 1 . — 120. 
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VYASA. 

Characteristic is the virtue (or power' of an object differentiated by 
fitness. The existence of this fit and proper virtue of an object is infer- 
red by the production of specific results thereof, as found to be of one 
sort in one and of another sort in another (object). Of these characteris- 
tics the present is that which is showing itself in operation ; and it differ- 
entiates between those that have become latent and those that are unpredie- 
able yet. When, however, it coincides with the generic quality common 
to all these states, then it becomes of the very nature of the object alone ; 
then what is it in itself, and by what does it differ ? 

Mow of the characteristics of an object that are either latent, rising or 
impredicahle, the latent are those that have been in operation and ceased. 
The rising are those that are in opearation. They are immediate post- 
cedents of the yet un manifested secondary quality. Those that have 
passed are the post cedents of the present ones. Why are not the present 
ones the immediate consequents of the past ? On. account of the absence 
of the relation of antecedence and postcede nee (between the two). As 
the relation of antecedence and postcedence exists between the present 
and the furture, not so between it and the past. It, is not, therefore, the 
immediate antecedent of the past. For this reason it is only the yet un- 
mani tested that is the antecedent: of the present. 

What then are the impredicahle ? All are of the nature of all. 
With regard to this it lias been said : —The variety of all forms of juice, 
&c., due to the changes of earth and water, is seen in stationary objects. 
So also of the stationary in the self-moving and of . the self-moving in 
the stationary. Thus all is of the nature of all without the destruction 
of species. This is subject to the limitations of time, space, form 
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Further there would be no memory thereof, because no one can remember 
what has been seen by another. Further a substratum common to chang- 
ing states does exist, because objects are called back to memory and 
recognized as such. It is this constant substratum that is identified 
as such even when it lias taken up a different characteristic, bor 
[his reason it is not a. mere characteristic, not common to different 
states. — 120. ' 
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Now lie explains the antecedence and postcedence of the pathways of being : — * They 
are the immediate postcodes ts, &e/ He asks the reason : — Why are not the present 
ones the immediate consequents of the. past? He states the reason Ou account of 
the absence of the relation of antecedence and postcedence between the two. He 
explains the non-perception of a thing by the object in which it exists : —He also shows 
the non-perception of the existence by being the opposite of the perception thereof : — 
4 As the relation of antecedence and postcedence between the yet-unmanifested and 
the present, &c.’ He summarizes : — For this reason the yet-umnanifested is the only 
immediate antecedent of the present, because the yet-unmanifested precedes the 
present. The past cannot be the antecedent of the present. The present precedes the 
past and is therefore its antecedent , not unpredicable of it. Hence is it established 
that the past is the least important of the pathways of. being. 

Well, let that be. It is possible to distinguish the present and the past as being 
and having been perceived respectively. The unpredicable characteristics, however, 
from the very fact of their being unpredicable, are incapable of being distinguished. 
With this in mind he puts the question: — 'What are then the luipredi cables ? And in 
what objects are we to examine them? He answers the question -All are of the 
nature of all/ With regard to this it has been said : — (He establishes the same.) 4 The 
variety of all forms of juice, &c,, clue to the changes of earth and water, <&c.’ The liquid 
is possessed of the soniferous, tangiferous, luminiferous and gustiferous ultimate atoms. 
The earth (solid? is possessed of the soniferous, the tangiferous, the luminiferous, the 
gustiferous and the odoriferous ultimate atoms. A modification of all these is seen in 
the variety of all forms of juice, <Src., found in the roots, fruits, dowers, leaves, &c., of tree, 
creeper and cane-plant, &e. All these cannot be the modifications either of the solids 
or of the liquids different in nature from themsel ves. It has of course been shown that 
nothing can come out of nothing. 

Similarly the modifications of unmoving objects arc seen in moving objects in the 
shape of a variety of chyle, &c. it is of course the use of these fruits, Are., that brings 
about the wealth of the variety of forms, &e. • 

Similarly is seen the modification of animals into plants, it is well-known that 
pomegranates become as big* as the fruits of Tala by obtaining a suck of blood. 

He concludes : Thus all is of the nature of all, &e.’ Thus, all, L e., liquid and 
solid, &e is of the nature of all, i. <?., juice, &e. He gives the reason thereof ‘ Without 
destruction of species.’ The liquidity and solidity (earthiness), the generic qualities 
of these, arc recognized as existing everywhere, and they arc not therefore destroyed. 

Well, but if all this is of the nature of all, then everything being present every- 
where always and in all possilbe modes, even those results which do not exist simul- 
taneously should manifest at once. For certainly, when all the necessary causes of an 
effect are present, it would not delay in its appearance. For this reason he says: — 
This is subject to the limitations of time, space, &c. Although everything can of course 
become the cause of everything, yet the operation of the cause is limited by space. 
Thus Kasraira (Cashmere) being the country of saffron, it will not grow in the Panchaia 
country, even though the other causes of its growth were all present there. Hence 
saffron does not grow in the PMehala and other countries. 

Similarly there are no rains in the summer season ; therefore no growth of rice is 
possible in that season. Similarly a deer do^s not give birth to a man ; the form of man 
can not arise out of that of a deer. Similarly a man who is not virtuous, does not enjoy 
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thus divided the characteristics, he now describes the substratum as being 
all. these states ;— ‘The characterized object is that common, <&c.’ The 
he nature of the characterized, the substratum.; and the- specific is the 
ic. The substratum is of the nature of both these. This is the meaning, 
shown that the substratum, the characterized object, appearing in ail the 
>f, is proved by direct knowledge, he now calls to mind the undesirable con- 
1 the theory of the Vainashika philosophers, who say that no independent 
exists, and that the mind is Imt a momentary act of cognition. 4 In the 
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v v.vsa. 

It, then coming to this that there can be but one modilicaliun for 
one substratum, it is said that the distinctness of succession becomes the 
cause of the distinctness of modifications. This takes place as follows : - - 
TJie order of causation is : the clay as powder, the clay kneaded into a 
lump, the clay appearing as a jar, the clay appearing as a half-jar, the 
clay appearing as a potsherd- 
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The succession of a cTarac teristic is llutt characteristic, wlueli comes 
before it immediately. The kneaded lump of clay disappears and the jar 
appears in close sequence. This is the order of the sequence of the 
changes of the characteristic. . The order of the change of secondary 
qualities is the sequential appearance of the present state of a jar out of 
its vet-u nmani Tested state of existence. Similarly is there a succession 
for the passing into its past state, 'of the present state of the kneaded lump 
of clay. There is no succession for the past. Wiry? Immediate sequence 
exists only where there is a relation of antecedence and posfeedenee. 
That does not exist in the case of the past. Hence succession exists in the 
case of two secondary qualities only. 

Such is also the succession in the case of the change of condition. A 
new jar begins to become old in immediate sequence of its appearance as 
a new one. This oldness is found being manifested in succession which 
follows the sequence of the moments of time, until it reaches the last 
stage. And this third change is distinct from the changes of characteris- 
tic and secondary quality. All these successions find their being in the 
conception of there being a distinction between the characteristic and the 
characterized object, because the characteristic also becomes sometimes 
the characterized, in its relation to the nature of another characteristic. 

When, however, the characterized object is spoken of as being what 
it really is, as not distinct from the characteristic, then by virtue of that 
conception, tlie object itself is described as a characteristic ; and then the 
succession appears to be one only. 

The characteristics of the mind are two-fold, the conscious for patent 
Paridrista) and the unconscious for latent, A-paridrista). Of these the 
patent are those that appear in consciousness as notions. The latent are 
those that are but the substance itself. They are seven onlj and it is 
by inference that their existence itself has been established. c Suppres- 
sion, characterization, potent ialization, constant change, physical life, 
movements, power are die characteristics of the mind, besides conscious- 
ness. ’ 

Hereafter is introduced the subject of Sarny a ma to be performed 
by a Vogt with the object of obtaining the knowledge of any desirable 
subject, when lie has mastered all the means of obtaining knowledge as 
described. — 123 . 

YAOHASPATrS GLOSS. 

‘ The distinctness of succession is the reason for distinctness of modifications.' Is 
onesabstratn.nl subject only to one change, which may be described as characteristic, 
secondary quality, or condition, as the case may be ? Or, are the changes of characteristic 
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secondary quality and condition more than one ? What does it come to then ? It 
comes to this that the change must be one because the substratum is one. A cause 
which has but one form, cannot produce a variety of effects, because the variety in 
that case would be causeless. 

This being the suggestion, it is said Distinct changes are posited, because the 
orders of succession are different. 

Observers of the world have plainly observed that an order obtains hi the suc- 
cession of the changes of one clay into dust, kneaded lump, jar, half-jar and sherds. It is 
also seen that the sequence between powdered clay and kneaded Lump is independent of 
the sequence between kneaded clay and jar ; the sequence between a jar and a half-jar is 
quite another. The sequence between a half-jar and pot-sherds is again, quite different. 
Tn each of these one of the elements precedes another. The difference of order existing 
in one succession of changes establishes the distinctness of the changes. Although the 
substratum of clay is one, it puts on a succession of changes, whose order is established 
by allied characteristics appearing in succession to each other in due order. The 
appearance is not, therefore, causeless. This is the meaning. 

As is the case with the changes of characteristics, so also is the distinctness of the 
succession the reason for the distinctness of the changes of secondary qualities and 
the changes of condition. 

The same is illuminated by the Commentary 4 It comes to this that there 
can be but one modification for one substratum, &c.’ 

‘ The succession of characteristic, &e.’ :--The word ‘ succession* is used here to 
denote that which succeeds, looking upon the one to be nothing distinct from the other. 

‘ Such is also the succession in the case of the change of condition.’ And so it 
happens that the barley grain, even though kept with great care by a cultivator in a 
grain-pit, is, on the lapse of a large number of years, reduced to a condition, such that 
the cohesion of its particles gives way to the mere touch of hand, /.<?., of being reduced to 
an atomic condition. This is not possible to take place all at once causelessly in the case 
of new grain. It is, therefore, by a succession of different states appearing one after, 
the other in moments of time as being small, smaller and smallest on the one side, and large, 
larger and largest on the other, that the specific condition appears. 

This distinctness of succession exists ohlr. in the ease of distinctness being conceived 
as between the characteristic and the substratum. Bo he says ‘ All these successions 
find their being, &e.’ 

The states of the characterized and the characteristic are relative down from the 
Undifferentiated phenomenal to the products, and vice versa, inasmuch as the solids, 
clay, etc., are also characteristics in correlation with the ultimate atoms ( the tammUras, 
or divine measures). So lie says : The characteristic also sometimes becomes the 
characterized object in relation to the nature of another characteristic.* 
v i Wlienf however, the conception of the unity of the substratum and the characteristic 
is entertained with reference to the real substratum, the ' noumenal, L e., when, 1 by 
virtue of that conception,’ of the substratum being common to all its states, the charac- 
terized object itself is considered as the characteristic, then there is but one change, the 
change, that is to say, of the characterized object alone. Characteristic, secondary quality 
and condition enter then into the very being of the characterized. 

It is to be considered as having been said by this that the substratum is far * 
removed from the state of constant independent eternity (kutastha nityata). 

Speaking of the change of characteristic, the Commentator takes up in the context, 
the distinctions of the modality of the characteristics of t he mind :—•< The characteristics 
pf the mind, &c,’ : ^ ; - ^ 
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The conscious patent) characteristics are those that come into our consiousness, of 
which we are conscious. The latent are those of which we have no direct knowledge. 
Those that appear in consciousness as notions are the real cognitions, <&e. Suppres- 
sion, etc., are those that are but the substance itself. This explains that they are not 
of the nature of illumination. 

Well, but if characteristics are latent, they certainly do not exist at all. For this 
reason he says: — 4 And it is by inference that their existence as substance itself is 
established.* The knowledge that comes through authority is also spoken of here as 
inference by the similarity of their coming into existence after other knowledge. He 
mentions the seven characteristics by a verse : — 4 Suppression, &c.' 

Suppression is the ultra-cognitive state of mental modifications. It is known by 
authority as well as by inference to be a state of residual potency. 

By the word 4 characterization ’ the author suggests virtue and vice. The reading 
in some places is 4 Karma’ (action) instead of 4 Diiarma’ (characterization), There too 
virtue and vice caused by action are to be understood. Virtuous and vicious tenden- 
cies of the mind (or, which is the same thing, good and bad character) are known by 
authority or inferred by the existence of pleasure and pain. 

Potential ization or the power which generates mental potencies* is inferred by 
memory. 

Similarly is the constant change of the mini in evolution inferred from the fact 
of the mind being made up of the three 4 qualities’ and of the function of the qualities 
being changeful. . . ; ; ' • . 

Similarly physical life, the specific action of the mind which sustains physical life, 
is inferred as a characteristic of the unconscious mind by expiration and inspiration. 

Similarly are the movements of the mind, i.e., the acts wlich set the different 
organs and parts of the body into motion, inferred by these very movements following 
thought in that direction. 

Similarly is power the subtle state of all the effects of thought which manifest hi 
action (It is the idea of all actions). That this also as a characteristic of the mind, is 
inferred by seeing the gross appearances due to the mental images thereof.™ 15. 

Sutra id. 


16. By aamyama- ?l over the three-fold 2 change, 1 comes 
the knowledge 0 of the past 1 and the future h — 122. 

. 33 wqt^ricT n n 

| III ; yyasa. ' ■ : / ; 

‘ By minyama over the changes of characteristic, secondary quality 
and condition, comes to the Yogis the knowledge of the past and the 
: future. The triad of concentration, meditation and trance together lias 
been termed s annjama. When direct knowledge ol the three-fold change 
is obtained by means of sainyama, knowledge of their past and present 
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Henceforward up to the end of the chapter, the objects of mmyama and the attain- 
ments which indicate mastery over them, are discussed. Of these the first object of the 
mmyama of a Yogi, familiar with all the accessories of Yoga, that is introduced, is the 
triad of changes itself, whose modality has already been described :-~‘ !>y srmymna over 
the three-fold changes, comes the knowledge of (he past and the future/ 

The question is that inasmuch as direct knowledge is obtained only of the object 
with reference to which samyama is performed, how is it that the samycunu on the triad 
of changes will become the cause of the direct knowledge of the past and the future ? 
For this reason the Commentator says -When direct knowledge of the three-fold change 
1ms been obtained by means of mmyama , the knowledge of the past and the future, having 
as they do the relation of co-existence with these changes, is also brought about. The 
direct knowledge of the triad of changes itself, is the direct knowledge of the past and 
the present which it comprehends. The very essence of the one being the essence of the 
other, the object of mmyama and direct knowledge are not different (in the aphorism). 
This is the meaning. —IIS, * ' ' ' " ■■•/ 1 '■ " ' rS/Ck rv'.v.: 

: ^ ^ Sutra 17. 1 k ' ' ■ v ' • ; 


yqma over their distinctions*" comes me Knowledge* or me 

: sounds 13 of alWiTing-kemgs 12 .— 123. 
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VYASA. |^S5S?||S 

Now the power of speech functions in tlie manifestation of literal 
sounds only. The auditory power is the substratum for the changes of 
sound alone. A word, however, is taken in by the Will-to-know (Buddhi, 
understanding) all at once, having taken up a unified appearance just 
as the last literal sound ceases. Literal sounds, from the impossibility 
of being expressed simultaneously, have not the nature of giving support 
to each other. They appear and disappear showing no connection with 
the particular word, nor bringing it into consciousness. It is, therefore, 
said that each, of them is not the word (itself). 

The letter, however, is singly a constituent of the word ; it has the 
potentiality of supplying a name for all objects; it is, as it were, of 
universal application, inasmuch as it appears in combination with every 
conjoined letter ; it takes different places in different combinations, some- 
times being placed before and sometimes after another letter. Thus 
there are many literal sounds, which being placed in different orders, 
help in denoting, by convention, certain different sounds according to the 
difference in the order of their positions. For example, the literal sound 
of g, au, and h, possessed as they are of the potentiality of giving names 
to all objects, denote in this particular order (gauh) the particular object 
which is possessed of: udders, &c., (a cow). 

A word is that single manifestation of consciousness, which, 
appears just as the succession of literal sounds limited to a particular 
conventional meaning ceases; it is a conventional sign for the thing 
signified. •/ : Y .. : ' ^ 
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Thus a single word is perceived as a siiigle manifestation of con- 
sciousness ; it is brought into existence by a single effort ; it has no parts 
and no order ; it is not a whole of separate and distinct literal sounds. It 
is a phenomenon of the Will-to*be (buddhi) ; it is brought into conscious- 
ness by the operation of the notion of the last literal sound ; it is under- 
stood by the mind of the world, as having come into existence by conjunc- 
tion (of letters) on account of the eternal habit brought about by its ever 
having been with the help of literal sounds, separately named, uttered 
and heard, that the power of speech has functioned for the purpose of 
transferring the complete verbal thought signs from one mind to another, 

(And this being so), the ordinary mind distinguishes a word from another 
by conventional meaning, saying that such and such a succession of so 
many letters, so ending, denotes such and such an object. 

Convention, however, is a manifestation of memory showing the 
mutual correlation of word and .meaning, in the shape of coincidence. 

4 This object is the same as this word, and this word is the same as this 
object’ — such is the convention showing the one correlated to the other. 

Thus do word, meaning and idea run into each other on account 
of mutual correlation of coincidence. Take, for example, the word cow, 
the object cow and the idea cow. Whoever knows their distinction 
knows alb 

And in all words lies the power of a sentence. If you say “ A tree,” 
the word ‘is 1 is understood, inasmuch as tluj object signified by a word 
never fails of existence. 

Similarly no action is possible without its means. Thus on pro- 
Houncing the word 4 cooks,’ all the appliances necessary for the act of 
cooking are meant to be understood. It is only for the purpose of spe- 
cialization that the object, the subject and the instrument such as Chaitra, 
fire and rice are expressly mentioned. 

Then is also seen the combination of words in sentences for expres- 
sing meanings by the entire sentences. ‘The'Vedic student reads the 
hymns, lives, bears life.’ In a sentence like this the words and the 
meanings of words are both expressed in consciousness. Hence should 
words be etymologically divided as expressing actions or nominal cases. ! :: ' !i 
Otherwise how would it be possible to construe a word, a noun or a verb, 
when -one cannot be known from the other on account of external simi- 
larity. For example, take the words Bbavati, Asvah, A jap ay ah. 

The words, the meaning and the idea of a sentence are distinct from 
each other. Thus svetate prdsadah (The mansion shines white) means an 
action. The words svetah prasadah (A white mansion), signify a noun. 


ify a noun, 
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Both forms of speech denote both a noun and an affirmation ot an 
also the meaning and the idea thereof. How ? By the cor- 
'this is that’. The notion puts on but one appearance, the 

As to the white object, it is the support 
It changes its states, but goes neither 
i. Such is a word and such an idea ; 
iother is a word, another its meaning 
forming saniyania in this way on their 
obtains knowledge of the sounds of all living 


action and 
relation, 
same as the conventional sig 
for both the word and the i 
with the word nor with the 
none goes with the other, 
and another the idea. By 
mutual distinction, a Yogi 
beings. — 123. 


VACHASPATI'S gloss. 

r samyama, here discussed * The word, the object and 
each* coincides with the other; by samyama on their 
the sounds of all living beings/ 

tplaining the sound (verbal) which denotes a meaning, 
. the province of the operation of the power of speech 
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of two ways that the literal sounds may generate the mental. 

us a part of a complete 
gni tying the object, each of them, either as pegs 
; (Thus wherever the peg goes, the basket 
i g as several stones placed together 

'C support to a stool. 

The pronouncement of one letter only does not carry 
g of the other letters would be quite useless. 
'When a work has been completed, the employment of an effort for its achievement, such as 
is not calculated to give the completed work any extra quality, would take the effort out 
of the category of the means of achievement. 

If this does not hold, the other remains. It is certainly possible in this case, as was 
not possible in the case of many pegs placed separately, that stones placed together to 
make a single platform should hold a stool, because in this case the capacity of giving 
support to the-stool is being employed at one and the same time. Letters, however, can- 
not all be pronounced simultaneously, and for this reason they cannot carry the meaning to 
the mind even when brought together, because each of them does not take after the other, 
and the pronouncement of the one does not suggest the other. They do not attach to 
the form of one word only as if they were of its very nature. They, therefore, do not sug- 
gest the word, as each is being pronounced and passing into latency. Bach maintains 
itself in separate and independent existence like a rod of steel. It is, therefore, said that 


It may he in one 
impression of the signified object as each is being pronounced 
word. They may carry the capacity of si; 
which give support to a basket hung therefrom 
would go too) or, they may give support, to the mean in; 
and made into a platform giv 

The first theory does not hold, 
the object to the mind, for if It did, the utterim 
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way as the heavenly state of existence is brought about. This is so, because option is 

inadmissible, ■.■■■■ ; tv ' ;;.V __ * 

Knowledge of an object is not, therefore, caused by literal sounds, it is necessary 
that there should be perception of a single word as the means of calling it forth. 

Tlus, however, is not the ease with a word. A. word is expressed by sounds which 
differ from each other in the effort which is put forth in pronouncing them (prayatna). 
Those constituent sounds which go to form this and that word, each differing from the 
other, are similar to each other in having their place of formation in the mouth and the 
'effort requisite fop tlieir pronouncement, always the same. For this reason they make 
up a word similar to the others in some respect, although dissimilar in reality. The simi- 
larities here and there differ from each other by the difference caused by the relative 

It is by this com placement that words appear as possessing 
reality they are single and without 
g a constant tinge of colour 
eh possessed of 
ill respect to a mirror, 


positions of the lotto 

different parts and composite natures, although in 
parts. This happens in the same way as a face possessor 
and fixed features and dimensions shows more reflections than one, ea 
different colour, dimensions and features, when placed differently wi 
a. dagger and a jewel. The difference is not real. 

A verbal sign is single and partless. The letters are taken to be its parts by virtue 
of the difference of the contiguity of similar letters in different words. The difference 
of words being thus due to the conception of their being constituted by letters conceived 
as such a single and partless sonorous image (sphota). Having no distinctions in itself, 
it is kept up in the mind, ns it. were, distinct and possessed of parts. It is for this reason 
that the specific sonorous image of the word Gan is not determined by its part G, because 
therein it is similar to the sonorous images of such other words as GAURA, etc., It, 
however, determines the whole verbal image when qualified by the literal sound O. Simi- 
larly the letter O is not competent to determine the single whole,, the sonorous image of 
the word GAU, on account of its similarity therein with the words SOCHI, etc. It, however, 
does so, being qualified by the literal sound G. Although they do not co-exist, jet one 
can lie qualified by the other by means of residual potencies coming to co-exist. And the 
two residual potencies have not different spheres of action, because two percepts of two 
different parts and the potencies born therefrom, have one word as the sphere of their 
operation. 15 y the perception of the parts alone, the whole word is not manifested; 
but it is manifested as the succession of literal sounds ceases ; and it should be added that 
the consciousness of the cessation of this succession manifests by virtue of the residual 
potencies of the perceptions of the different parts. It is a matter of observation 
that the past unman ifested impressions strengthen the present manifested impression 

by means of the successive storage of their residual potencies. Thus the notion of the 

existence of a tree at a distance is at first dim, but by and by becomes distinct. It is not, 
however, possible that this may be the method of the literal sounds bringing about 
the perception of the object. Because the rule of dimness and clearness applies only to 
perceptive cognitions; and it is not by perception that literal sounds bring about the 
consciousness^! an object. It cannot, of course, be Jfchat. each of the constituent literal 
sounds of a word should produce an indistinct image of Hie object which becomes distinct 
only in the end. If the image is raised by the letters it must be quite distinct. Or, it 
may be said that it is never born at all. It can never bo said that it remains Indistinct 
and dim (asphuta). The dissimilarity is that in the case of the sonorous image the distinct- 
ness and indistinctness are fancied after the perceptibility is established. Thus when 
the notion of the cessation of literal sounds takes its place in the mind through the audi- 
tory sense, along with the residual potencies left therein by the perception of each literal 
sound in succession, the literal sounds come together into the manifested sonorous image 
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of a single word. This manifestation is brought about by a specific output of energy. 
The speciality of this energy depends upon the fixity of a particular order of the suc- 
cession of literal sounds. When, therefore, the order of the succession changes, the 
specific energy which is competent to bring about the particular verbal manifestation 
no longer exists, and the particular manifestation is not brought about. Literal sounds 
are thus limited to the expression of a particular meaning by their dependence upon 
the order of their succession. They, therefore, show the conventional limitation as it 
appears in the world, to he the sphere of the operation of a word having more parts 
than one. So many as two, three, four, five or six literal sounds possessing the power 
of naming all objects denote the particular object which is possessed of udders, &e„ 
when they appear as G, AU and the aspirate II. 

Well, then, is it the letters alone which by virtue of distinct orders of succession 
denote an object ? Is not a word independent of its constituent letters ? For this reason 
he says : — 4 Thus a single word, &c.’ 

4 The succession of literal sounds’ is the succession brought about by literal sounds. 

4 The succession of literal sounds limited to a particular object ceases’ Such are 
the letters of a word at the time when the successive pronouncement of the literal 
sounds is over. 

4 Manifestation of consciousness ' means the shining out of the Will-to-know (the 
bnddhi) in the shape of a part icular image. 

4 Limbed to a particular conventional meaning — The literal sounds limited to a 
particular conventional meaning are, as has been said, the sounds of G, AIT and H, in 
accordance with the conceptions of superficial observers. The meaning is that G, &c,, 
are also taken to be the signifies of an object, being as they are the parts of a word and 
thus its necessary eonsituents. Tn reality, however, it is a single mental .phenomenon, 
which, as a word, signifies an object. He renders the same plainer 4 Tims a single word 
is a single manifestation of consciousness, &c. All this related to it is understood by the 
mind of the world, &e.’ 

But why a single manifestation of consciousness? For this reason he says 4 It is 
the object of a single effort of consciousness . 4 A cow ; This single word is the object of 
a single phenomenon of consciousness ; it is, therefore, spoken of as a single manifestation. 

He mentions the cause of its manifestation : - 4 It is brought into existence by a 
single effort.’ The effort which manifests the word RASA is different from the effort 
which manifests the word SaRA. And it Is single, inasmuch as it is possessed of the 
quality of the individuality of the word RASA from the beginning, is differentiated by 
the fruit thereof, and has a determinate order of the antecedent and postcodent (literal 
sounds thereof). The different parts of the word which are understood to be existing 
as such by differences in similarity and order of contiguity, do not exist as such in reality, 
and a word is, therefore, said to be without parts. For this reason it has no order, because 
there is no existence in it of parts which may exist either before or after each other. 

The question arises, that literal sounds appearing in order before and after one 
another in a word and being therefore its parts, how is it said under the circumstances 
that a word has no order and no parts? For this reason he says :— 4 It is not a whole 
made of separate and distinct literal sounds/ Literal sounds are not parts of a word ; 
but by means of differences in similarity and order of contiguity, the word puts an of 
itself different forms and appears as it is in reality. The faces appearing in a jewel, a 
dagger, a mirror, &c„ are not parts of the real face. 4 It is a manifestation of the Will-to- 
know (buddhi). This means that the collective appearance at the cessation of a succession 
is known by the bnddhi is found in the buddhi. The operation of the notion oft he last 
literal sound means the residual potency of the cognition of that sound* This residual ; -V 
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potency when it is thrown in with the residual potencies of the cognitions of the pre- 
vious literal sounds, brings the whole word into consciousness, that is, renders it the 
object of cognition. And it is shown below that, the residual potencies left in the 
mind by the cognitions of sounds, coincide In space with the sphere of the word they 
make up. 

Well ; but If a word has no parts, no order and no constituent literal sounds, why 
does it. never appear as such ? A white crystal may appear to be red when besmeared 
with molten shellac; but it is not that it will not appear .pure white even when the 
colour has been removed. Literal sounds are, therefore, parts of a word. For this reason 
lie says : — 4 It is understood by the mind of the world, &c.’ The eternal functioning of the 
power of speech has gone on through the articulation into words of different literal 
sounds. This has been carried on with the help of literal sounds, separately named, 
uttered and heard by the hearers for the purpose of transferring them from one to other 
minds. Rternai habit is secured by the operation. 

4 On account of eternal habit’ means t hat the mind which has precelved thus, Is 
possessed of the habit thus acquired ; the habit, that is to say, of understanding the whole 
word as coloured, by separate literal sounds. 1 As having come into existence ’ (siddhavat) 
means * as it were, having a real and independent existence.’ 

py 4 conjunction of letters ’ he means the speech of the older people which has always 
been so achieved. ‘ Thus is the word known.’ The meaning is this. There is a certain appli- 
cation (upadhi) which may either be applied to anything or separated from it. Take for 
example lac or something similar. If it is separated from the crystal it shines out In 
its white purity. This is proper. As to the notion of a word, however, it is never produc- 
ed except by a particular sound which is brought about by a particular effort. Further 
a word is always marred by similarity, and its notion is generated in the mind only as 
being, made up of literal sounds. How then is it possible that a word may also be spoken 
or known as pure and independent of literal sounds? As they say:— ‘Sounds being 
similar in their nature become causes of wrong impressions. The cause of wrong im- 
pression takes them in as such; in the sight, of those who know the word, it is fixed 
with reference to its means of production. This certain confusion in the world is but 
the contradiction of knowledge.’ Because the body of a word shows itself as always 
made up of articulated sounds; the world being superficial observers, believe that the 
literal sounds themselves are words ; and they think that the literal sounds only appear- 
ing In different combinations give different meanings. He says this ‘ Distinguishes by 
conventional meaning, etc.’ The meaning is that for the benefit of the ordinary mind to 

Whom the real word is unknown as such, a word is divided into literal sounds by an act 

of the mind which is called convention. He describes the division into articulate sounds 
4 Of so many letters’, neither more nor less. 

‘Such and such a succession ’ means one having a particular order of uninterrupted 
succession. 4 Succession so ending’, is that which is taken in by a single act of the under- ; 
«Hndin<v He illustrates such and such an object Such as the generic quality of a 
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4 Whoever knows their distinction performs Samyama thereon and thereby knows 
all,’ that is, understands the sounds of all living beings. The genitive ease used, 4 then* 
distinction ’ is used only with reference to convention in which the forms 'a re not distinct. 

A word has thus been established to be a single part less and jointless output of 
sound in which the literal sounds are only fancied to be articulations. Now he establishes 
that a sentence also is a single complete notion in the mind and that the words are simply 
fancied to be parts thereof. So he says :~ 4 And in all words lives the power of a sentence.’ 
This is the explanation. A word is used to convey information to another. It is only what 
they are intended to convey that is conveyed to the other. The same is intended to be 
conveyed by them which is the field of any action, &c., with reference to them, it is not 
the object alone that is signified by them, hut the entire meaning of a sentence. All 
words are meant to complete the meaning of a complete sentence. Hence the same is their 
meaning. For this reason, where even a single word is used, even there the meaning is 
understood to be what it would be, if it were used together with another word. The whole 
meaning is not conveyed by one word alone. Why ? Because that much alone has not the 
power to convey the whole meaning. Therefore in such places it is the sentence alone 
that conveys the meaning, not the separate words. Because, however, the words are parts 
of a sentence, they too have the power of denoting the meaning of a sentence, in the 
same way as literal sounds have the power of conveying the meaning of a t word on 
account of appearing as articulations thereof. For this reason just as every literal 
sound is possessed of the power of forming all names, so every word also is as such 
possessed, of the power of forming all sentences and thus denoting the meaning intended 
to be conveyed by all sentences. This is what is meant by saying, 4 And in all words 
lives the power of a sentence,’ When some one says, 4 A tree,’ it is understood, that a 
tree exists. The word , 4 tree,’ together with the word, 4 is,’ understood, gives the mean- 
ing of a sentence, and hence the word, tree, exists as part of a sentence. 

But then how is it that the word , 4 is,’ Is understood? For this reason he says :•-> 

4 The object signified by a word never fails of existence.’ In the world, words are the 
means of ascertaining the existence of objects ; and a word, always joining the object 
signified to the word 4 is , 1 everywhere gives the meaning of a sentence. This is the 
meaning of an object never failing of existence. It is for this reason the practice of 
those who know the usage of words, that wherever there is no other verb, the words 4 is ’ * * 
and • becomes ’ are to be considered understood, and are to he supplied. 

Having described the nominal bases as never failing of a particular action, he now 
shows that a particular action never fails of a noun : — Thus on pronouncing the word 
** Cooks’ the appropriate agents of the action signified are always understood. And the 
word excludes mother inappropriate agents. It is thus that the meaning of a sentence is 
differentiated. 

Similarly are words found existing in a sentence although they are not required 
there; and for this reason all the more is it that words possess the power of giyln«’ the 
meaning of a sentence. For this reason he says : Then is also seen the combination 
of words in a sentence.’ Not even thus the words 4 Yedic student,’ &e M used indepen* 
dently would convey such a meaning if they were not understood as conjoined to 
the words ‘ is,’ &c. ' Thus the meaning is that this too has been fancied to be a part of a 
sentence. 

bet that be. Bat if the words themselves have the power of conveying the meaning 
of a sentence, there is no use of making sentences. Tiie meaning intended to be conveyed 
by a sentence is conveyed by the words themselves. For this reason he says :• -•In a 
sentence like this, &c.’ It« has been said| that the meaning intended to be conveyed 


■ a word is not conveyed by a word alone, until it is conjoined to 
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18. By bringing residual-potencies 1 into conscious- 
ness, 2 the knowledge 5 of previous 3 life-states.' 1 (Jati.) — 124. 
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VYASA. 

Residual potencies are two-fold, — those appearing as habits and 
causing memories and afflictions ; and those appearing as virtue and 
vice and causing fruition. These are the unconscious characteristics of 
the mind-change (pariniuna), activity ichestaj, suppression (nirodha), 
ideation in action (sakti), physical iilc (Jivanat, characterization (dharma), 
now appearing along with them as they have been potentialized in 
previous births. iSamyama ,n er these has the power of achieving the 
direct knowledge of the residual potencies. And their direct knowledge 
is not possible without the knowledge of space, time and operative 
cause. Thus is it that a Yogi brings into consciousness the previous 
life-states by obtaining direct knowledge of residual potencies. Similarly 
is obtained the knowledge of the life-states of others by obtaining direct 
knowledge of their residual potencies. . & 
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The following story is heard in this connection : — Bhagavan Jai~ 
gisavya obtained the knowledge of the distinction between the real and 
the unreal after he had seen the direct succession of life-changes during 
ten great creations by having obtained direct knowlegde of his residual 
potencies. The holy Avatya, having taken a body asked him ; 4 You 

have lived and thereby become chastened through ten Great Kalpas. 
The essence of your Will-to-know has not been overpowered. You have 
experienced the troubles of life in hells, among animals and in wombs. 
You have been born again and again among men and gods. Have you 
through all this life experienced the greater quantity of pleasure or of 
'pain,— which ? ’ 

Jaigisavya replied to Bhagavan Avatya : — 4 1 have lived through 
ten great creations. My mental essence has not been overpowered. I 
have experienced the troubles of hell and animal life. 1 have been born 
again and again among men and gods. I consider all that i have ex- 
perienced as pain only. 5 

Said the revered Avatya : — c This mastery of your reverence over the 
First Cause and this invaluable joy of contentment of yours, — do you 
place these too to the credit of pain ? ’ 

The revered Jaighavya said : — 4 The joy of contentment is invalu- 
able only in comparison with the pleasures of sensation. Compared to 
the bliss of absolute freedom (Kaivalya) it is pain only. The possession 
of the three qualities is of the nature of the essence of the Will-to-know 
and whatever is possessed of the three qualities is thrown to the side of 
avoidable pain. The chain of desire is of the nature of pain. It has been 
said that when the anxiety of the pain of desire is removed, then comes 
jpy, calm, /undisturbed, all-embrancing. 5 — 124. 


vac ha s patfs g loss. 

The residual potencies horn of cognitions are the causes of memories. The potencies 
of .Nescience, &c., are the causes of the fruition of the afflictions of Nescience, &e. Frui- 
tion has the form of life-state, life-experience and life-period. The causes have the forms 
of virtue and vice. 

‘ Potent iaiized in previous births’ : —Brought about by their causes in previous life- 
states. The characteristics of the mind are change, activity, suppression, active ideation, 
physical life and characterization. Like them are these potentializations too unconscious. 
The characteristics have been heard about and inferred. Samvama performed over these 
along with their sub-heads has the power of producing the direct knowledge of both the 
residual potencies, . 

Well ; if this be so, the two residual potencies may be directly known. But how 
can the previous life-states be known in this way? For this reason the Commentator 
says : — 4 And their direct knowledge is not possible without the knowledge of space, time 
and operative cause.’ Operative cause is the former body and the organs of the powers 
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of sensation and action. The moaning is that the knowledge of the residual potencies 
together with the circumstances of their fruition, is not different at all from the direct 
knowledge of life-state, &c\ Now he says that the *S<o iujanm over one’s own potencies 
applies to others also : Similarly is obtained the knowledge, &c.’ 

. For the purpose of creating faith in this he relates the story of the dialogue between 
the revered Avatya and Jaigisavya > The following story, <Src.’ The Great Kalpa is 
the Great Creation. 

‘Having taken a body’:- This means possessed of the glory of a Nirmankaya*; 
‘Chastened’ denotes the state from which the dirt of Rajas and Tamas has been removed. 

* Mastery over the First Cause’ is godhead. It is by the possession of that, that he 
sets the Pradhana, the First Cause, into motion and gives to whomsoever he pleases such 
powers of body and sense as he wishes ; and having made for himself thousands of bodies 
and powers he goes about as he pleases in heaven, midheaven and earth. 

Contentment is the destruction of desire, the characteristic of calmness of the 
essence of the Will-to-be. 

Sutra ip. 


19. Of the notions 1 , the knowledge 1 of other 2 minds 


YYASA. 

By Smnyauia over the notions anil thus by obtaining the direct 
knowledge of the notions, comes the knowledge of other minds. But not 
of its object, that not being the direct object of the Yogi’s mind. He 
knows the uiental emotion of love, but does not know the object of love. 
Because that which has been the object of the other man’s miud hks not 
been the object of the Yogi’s mind. It is only the other’s mental state 
that has been the object of the l ogi’s Samyama- 

YAGHASl’ATrS GLOSS. 

Of the notions, the knowledge of other minds. 

Because the mind of the oilier only becomes directly known, the notion only is 
known. 

As the direct knowledge of the potencies brings about the knowledge of the previous 
life-states also, by causing the direct knowledge of the environments, so also it follows 
that when the mind of another is known, the object which is responsible for the existence 
of any particular state of the mind should also become known. This being the sugges- 
tion, the Commentator says;— ‘.But not along with its object.’ The former Sainyama 
was 'with reference to all the environments ; this is with reference to the mind of the 
other only. This is the meaning. 
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YYASA. 

By Samyama over the form of the body, he cheeks the perceptibility 
of the- form. On perceptibility being cheeked, and thus there no longer 
being contact with the light which carries it to the eye, disappearance 
of the Yogi is brought about. By this the cessation of the perception of 
sound, &(*., must be understood as explained. — 12(1 

VaOHA 8 BATTS GLOSS. 

* Hy Samyama over the form of the body, on perceptibility being cheeked, and thus 
there being no contact with the light of the eye, comes disappearance.* 

The body is made of the five tattvas. It becomes an object of perception to the eye 
on account of Its possession of colour (or form). It is by colour that the body and its 
form become objects of perception. When the Yogi performs Samyama with reference 
to the form of the body, then is checked the operation of the perceptibility of colour, 
which is responsible for causing the occular perception of the body. For this reason 
when the power of being perceived is checked, the Yogi is no longer visible. Thereby 
the light of sensation which is horn in the eye of another, does not come into contact 
with the body that has disappeared. The meaning is that the body of the Yogi does not be- 
come the object of the other's knowledge. Disappearance is to be brought about when it 
is desired that the Yogi should not be seen by anybody. By this should also be under- 
stood ahoUier aphorism to the following effect:— By Samyama over the sounds, touches, 
tastes, smells of the body, their perceptibility being checked, there is no contact with 
the tympanum, skin, tongue and nose ; and hence these disappear. 
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21. Karma ! is either 3 fast-in-fruition 1 or slow 2 ; by 
Samyama' 5 over these 5 comes knowledge* of death 7 ; or 10 , 
by portents 9 . — 127. 
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yyAsa. 

The .karma which fructifies as life-period is two-fold, that which is 
fast-in-f notion and that which is slow-in-fruition. Thus, for example, 
a wet piece of elotli, well spread, dries in a short time. Similarly the 
fast- in -fruit ion. 

The same cloth when gathered up, however, will take a long time 
to dry. Similar is the slow-in-fruition. 

Further, fire thrown into dry hay and accompanied by wind in 
every direction, burns it in a short time; such is the fast-in- fruition. 
The same fire, however, applied to detached pieces of straw out of a heap, 
burns them in a very long time. Similarly the slow-in-fruition. 

Thus the one-birth Karma which is responsible for the period of 
life is two-fold, the fast-in-fruition and the slow-in-fruition. By Samyama 
over these comes the knowledge of .death, the smaller end of life. 

‘ Or, by the portents h — A portent is three-fold :— Personal bulb- 
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V AOH A SPATl’S GLOSS. 

* Karma is either fast-iii-fruit-ion or slow; by Samyama over these comes the know* 
ledge of death ; or, by portents/ 

The Karma which fructifies into life-time is two-fold, the fasfc-iu-fruifcion and the 
slow-in-fruition. The one-birth Karma certainly which is the cause of life-time, life-state 
and life-expmejiee, fructifies in to life-period. The fast-true tiiyi ng Karma is that which 
is going on fructifying without any reference to what time it may take to finish by causing 
experience, of which more has been over and a little only remains, whose operation is 
going on but -whose fruitage is impossible to enjoy during life by one body and which, 
therefore, delays the Yogi, keeping him in the bondage of births. 

The same when but a small portion of the fruit has been enjoyed and which is operat- 
ing to produce the remaining fruit with reference to the time that has been taken by 
the enjoyment of the past, works but slowly and, now and then, is slow to fructify. 

The Commentator renders this plain by two illustrations;— ‘As for example.' 
He gives an illustration to render the same plainer still Or, as fire.’ 

The words * smaller end of life ’ (aparanta), mean death with reference to the Great 
Latency which, is the ultimate end. By Sarayama over that Karma, that is, over virtue 
and vice, accrues the knowledge of death. By i his the Yogi knows his fast-fructifying 
Karma, and then makes many bodies for himself and thereby enjoys the fruit thereof as 
fast as be likes and dies whenever he pleases. 

He takes up the context ; — ‘ Or by portents.’ The indications are tht*ee-fold a They 
are called portents (aristas >, because they frighten like an enemy. 

‘Or sees everything contrary, »This excludes the trick of jugglers. But other- 
wise he begins to see heaven in villages and towns ; he begins to see also that the world 
of men only is the world of gods.— 21. 

Sutra 22. 

22. Over friendliness 1 ', &v.. the powers*, — 128. 
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YYASA. ' • 

Friendliness, compassion and complaisance are three feelings. Of 
these he gets the power of friendliness by habituating the mind through 
boil scions volition to sympathy towards liappy beings. He gets the power 
of compassion by habituating the mind to compassion towards sufferers. 
He gets the power of complaisance by habituating the mind to com- 
plaisance towards the virtuous. By conscious habituating vplition comes 
trance which is Satnyama, Thereby are born the powers which know 
of no obstacle in their working. , ” ■ * 
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habitual volition. Hence there is no trance here ; ana hence by reason or 
there being no Samyama, there is no power oi indifference. 1-8. 

YACHAS PATHS GLOSS. 

. ‘ Over friendliness, &e„ the powers.' lljr the performance of Samyama over friendli- 
ness, &o„ the powers of friendliness, Ac., come to him. Of these the power which comes 
by the practice of the. feeling’ of friendliness, is that by which he can make the whole 
living world happy, and lienee becomes the well-wisher of nil. 

Similarly, by the power of compassion he lifts suffering creatures out of pain and the 
causes of pain. 

Similarly, by the power of complaisance he becomes just to all the world. 

Now the Commentator describes that the conscious practice of habituating volition 
is the cause of trance, as this will be of use further. 

f By conscious habituating’ volition comes trance which is Samyama. 

Although Samyama means concentration, meditation and trance, and not only trance, 
still because trance is their immediate effect and is, therefore, the chief of the three, there- 
fore the word is used here as applying to the same. 

In some places the reading is — 

‘ Conscious habituating volition is trance.’ There conscious habituating volition and 
trance would become the causes, L e., the limbs of Samyama taken as a whole. 

Power f virva) is effort. For this reason the man who possesses the power of friend- 


23. Over the powers 1 , the powers 3 of elephant., &e 2 .-— 129, 

.■ ' ' YYASA. ' 

By Samyama with reference to the strength of an elephant lie cornea 
to possess the strength of an elephant. 

By Samyama over the power of the king of birds, one gets the 

power of the king of birds. 

By Samyama over the powers of Yarn one gets the power of Vayu, 

— 129 . ' 

YACHASPATI’S GLOSS. " 

* Over the powers, the powers of elephant, &c,‘ He gets the strength of whomsoever 
he performs Samyama over.— 28, 
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The higher sense activity of lucidity has been ctescribeu, it is mat 
higher sight which the Yogi’s mind directs towards the subtle, the veiled 
or the remote and thereby knows the object. -130. 

VaOHASPATI'S gloss. 

Throwing that sight by Samyama over the subtle, the veiled and the remote, the 
Yogi thereby knows the object.— 2 k 

Sutra 25. 

25. By Samyama* oil the sun, 3 knowledge 5 of the 
regions 1 . — 131. _ | 
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sr^xfrffrs qqfw®Tf?tg.i 

^tercw^anw %% i ?r qrssra fRi^Ksrraifrr. 

?m$& 535s#r#rat 5ra?n$$Rir §ferj i erenra fs0pn 

sra egsCRra ^qq^tfsiq^rn srfqfera- 
tteiiraT q«rati*raT 

l^i^ qlc Tq fe r rei t q^itosT^^! reqrcsif ^mru i nafcrfgcr- 

1 ^ srwH^qt^sR^r ^serr^RT^t ^^rtcr i ?ra 

qtm§j 3 n?T^f qlcf^l t^R^T^T 

Rr^n^Tq^r’c^fcg'd agm^^rar^F^qraqin qf^rasrfcT i ^rai ^3 
jwjmr^r t^wgran i ^f^Gf^rprragftr: i <ra fesra* ^ kzw 
^ m ^fi re g gtqr^ i g^afr i ^sra 5^ 1 tsrqRJ srran ?5 1 ®w- 
qgramrarreg arq fasrscr? 1 qrgiMw^^rq^f^s^T: 1 fi^qqgqft 
wftrrair fqfqr fWraM 1 m|f§rf?raTfcH; 1 vf%~ 

rararramregfqerr qjqftfaf^rsraraq: qftfafwqq^qf&^fcr 1 §r ^ 
«f«qf^n 1 ^rawg^qfqwn q^rjqr ^nmif^t^ ^qqif^q;- 

zmT^m %r% qsrafepqr |qfa- 

qrrqr i §g3fs*E*raj sref^n ?R 3 RraT! sr^ifrraT srergjrafic&r rarar- 
^KTt q^q^rrg^H q«m sr^rwr srasM; ^gra^nr t^fa^rar qsrgdfen 
H&rsCTfqqTT aimfTqnfqqiT vtrnw srera srer 1 % gRf^qqRi^T %g*nT %g^r- 
TRigqs i fa^?rqfer &r% fSrfa%T ^cfaqjra; 1 wnw g f rare mt 
sr?qwswrem ?% i & g^qqi^ra%^t f^g^fse^qir^Tgqj ';.$$ 
raRRrcr q^q^rtgq $raJmrai[<rsRT 

rqqqr: i <jm% qgnn: ^ra 5 !t% srrarcT tsrfqqror sre^m g^raqrem 
Sframn i ^enraqran-rr: ssrafagT sqgVtfwrt! srara* 

qrffi^T qrar^’nfigqj f erarsprr: ^f^crarara^r: g^srqVfqgraT: ^rra^R- 
^wgir! ^frarar qrfq^-qra^qra^T; wrnfirq^rftqerrara^qR^f- 
$jj0 t^qqjTJ^r merger i ?r qq m^r. sii ^air^T: i fqtfsr$f?r- 
ftRjqt q&cr ?fer q raer s^^f^Rr 3 rc ^q# aBy, i qjp’ 

aft *jqri $rar craTsrawTfa i «ra rrra?wj%erraf^i m f iftrfer ii ^ ii 


VYiSA. 

• Their detail : — There are seven regions. Of these beginning from 
Avichi up to the back of the Alern, is the region called Bhur. 

Beginning from the back oftheMe.ru up to the pole-star adorned 
with planets, asterisms and stars, is the starry region, the Antariksa. 

•Beyond this is the region Svar, having live planes. The third is 
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Malieiidra ; the fourth is the Maharlok a of the lords of creation ; after 
this is the three-fold Brahma region. These are the Janaloka, the Tapoloka 
and the Satyaloka. 

* First comes the triple lUane 
Of Brahma’s region high ; 

Creation’s lords have then 
Their region ; ancl, then, 

Cometh Indra’s region - 
Know all. these as Heaven ; 

Then come the stars above, 

And the last eometh Bhur. ’ 

This verse puts all these together. 

Then up to the-Aviehi, one ..-placed -.above the other, are the six great 
; hells* the Mai) aka, la il\ the Ambarisa (2), the Haurava (3), the Maharau- 
rava (4), the Kalasutra (5V, and tlie Andhatamisra Mo, in which are the 
excesses of earth, air, (ire, alcana, and < lurk ness respectively. Here are 
born beings who are to suffer from the consequences of their stored 
up karma. 

Then are the seven Patulas, tlie nether worlds, Sutala, Vital a, Tala- 
tala, Maluitala, ltasatala, A tala .and PA tala. 

The eighth is this earth, having seven dvipas and known as Va- 
sumati. In the middle thereof is the golden king of mountains, the 
Sumeru. Its peaks are of silver, coral, crystal, gold, and pearl. Here, 
blue like t ho leaf of the blue lotus, on account of the sheen of the emerald, 
is the southern region of the heavens; the eastern is white, the western 
bright, and the northern yellow. 

And on ks right side is the Jamba (tree\ whence is this called the 
J&mhudvipa. Its night and day take their round of existence from 
the motion of the sun. . 

Tliis has three northern mountain chains having blue and white 
peaks. Their length is 2000 (yojanas). Surrounded by these mountains 
are three continents, 1)000 yojanas each. They are liamanaka, Hiranmava, 
and Uttarakuru. 

To the south are the three mountain chains, Nisada, Hemakuta, 
and flemarfrifiga, 2000 yojanas in extension each, Among these are 
continents, f hirivar*a, Ivimpurusa and Bharata. The eastern regions 
of Sumeru are bounded by Bliadrasva and Malayavat, the western by 
Ketumfda and Gan Jhamfidana. 

In tlie middle is the continent of llavrita. All this is one hundred 
thousand yojanas of Sumeru, each side being half that dimension. 
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Here then in the PatSks, the oceans and the mountains are the habi- 
tations of- the elementals. The asurav, gandharvas, the kinnams , ijakvas, 
raksasas, hhutas , pretax, pLiaehats, apamnavakas , a pm ran, bmh marak- 
sasas, kupnandab ■, and vinayakas, live there. 

' f . . .. t ' 

In the dvipas live good men and gods. Suinera is the garden of 
the gods The gardens are Misravaua, A and ami, CLiai traratha, and 
Sum&nasa. Sudharma is the council of the gods. Sudarsana is their 
city ; Vaijayanta their palace. , 

Above the Sumeru is the astral region, in which the planets, aster- 
isms and stars move round the pole-star, carried on in their courses by 
certain motive forces (Vayus). 

i- Jn the Mahendraloka live six classes of devas, the trkkiias, agnisvat-* 
tas, yamyas, tusitas, aparanirmitavashivartinas, and parininnitava^avarti- 
nas. All of them have the power of fullilinent of desires by mere thoughts; 
and are possessed of the attainments known Aniuia, &c. Their life-times 
are measured by a Kalpa. They are very beautiful. They enjoy their 
desires. Their bodies come into existence without parents, by the mere 
force of their good actions. They have good and obedient nymphs in 
their families. ■ ' ■ 

In the great ITAjapatya regions there are live descriptions of gods; 
Kumudas, Uibhus, Pratardauas, Anjanabhas, and Praehitabhas. They 
have the Mahabhutas in their power. Contemplation is their food. They 
live on for a. thousand Kalpas. 

In the first sphere of Brahma, the Janaloka, there are four classes of 
gods, the Brahmapurohitas, the Bralimakayikas, the Bralimamahakayikas, 
and the Amaras. They have pmver over the elements and the powers of 
sensation and action. Ihicli lives twice as long as the preceding one. 

In the second, the Tapoioka, there are three classes of gods, the 
Abhasvaras, the Mah&bhasvaras, and the Satyamahabhasvaras. They have 
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power over the source of: elements and. powers, the tanmatras. Each 
lives twice as long as the preceding one. 

All of them are nourished by contemplation. Tlieir knowledge is 
not checked in the region above them. There is nothing which Is hidden 
from them on the lower planes. 

In the third sphere of Brahma, the Bafyaloka. live four classes of 
gods ? the A ch t- ntas, the Suddhanrvasas, the Satyabhas and the Samjhasamj- 
-ninas. They do not build habitations. They live in themselves, one 
above the other. They have their power over the Mulaprakriti. The} 1 ' 
live on till the end of creations. Of these, the Achvutas enjoy the bliss of 
the Indistinctive trance (savitarka samadhi) ; the ^uddhanivasas enjoy 
the bliss of the Meditative trance. The Satyftbhas revel in pure bliss, 
fanawla). The Samjnasamjninas are happy in the Egoistic trance. They 
live within the three regions (triloki). 

These are the seven regions including the Brahmalokas. The Vi- 
deltas arid the Trakritilayas have reached the . state of quasi-freedom, they 
have tliercfore not been placed in the phenomenal world. 

All this, the yet unseen, the Yogi must see by performing Sainyama 
over the solar entrance and thence over the connected objects. Let him 
practise until all becomes clear. — 131. 

V ACR AS P AT I ’S GLOSS. . =: r y ;IV; 

4 Knowledge of the regions by Sam yama over the sun.’ 

First, the Commentator describes the seven regions briefly up to the end of the vers© 
which puts them together. Then he takes up a detailed description ‘ Then up from 
Aviehi, etc.’ The word ‘ ghana ’ is used for Prithivi (earth). These great regions are to 
be understood as having many sub-divisions, He gives their other names The MaM- 
kfila &c: * Its night and day take their round of existence from the motion of the sun/ 

Whichever portion the sun leaves, there is night. Whichever the sun adorns there is 
'day. 

He gives the dimensions of the whole of the Jambudvipa. This is a hundred thou- 
sand yojanas. How is this hundred thousand arranged ? Half of it, that is fifty thousand, 
is placed on either side of the Morn. It is for this reason that the Meru is the middle 
thereof. The oceans are twice each. They are like heaps of mustard seed. As the 
heap of mustard seed is neither above the ground like a heap of barley, nor yet level 
■with the surface of the earth, so are the oceans also. They are adorned by mountains 
as with ornaments. Such are the dvipas. Ail this sphere of the earth is very well arrang- 
ed in the. body of Brahma’s Egg together with the seven dvipas and all its forests and 
mountains, cities, oceans, which surround it like a necklace. - • . 

Now he shows who live there in different places * Here then in the Patalas, &e/ 
He mentions the arrangement of the Siuneru * Burner u is the garden of the. gods/ 
Having described the Bhurloka with its various details, he now describes the- An- 
tariksaloka as well with details 4 Above the Sumeru is the astral region, &e/ 

4 Operation of motive forces/ means the working of the forces. 

He describes the heaven world 4 In the Mahendra loka, &e/ 
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‘ Classes of gods’ means species of gods. He describes the highest of powers of ail 
the six * All of them have the power of fulfilment, - &e.’ Desirable objects come to them 
by the mere force of wishing for them. They are very beautiful, adorable. k They enjoy 
their desires This means that they are fond of the sex-passion. 

He describes the Maharloka : — * In the great, &c.* ‘They have the MahabhiHas in 
their power.' Whatever they like, the Mahabhutas supply them with. The Mahabhdtas 
take this and that form in obedience to and in accordance with their wishes. 

* Coutempiat ion is their food -They are satisfied by mere contemplation and grow 
thereby. 

He describes the Janaloka - — ‘Tn the first of the Bra hmal okas, &c. ’ ‘ They have power 
over the elements and the powers of sensation, &e. ' The elements are the Prithvi, &e. 
The powers are the senses of hearing, See. Howsoever they desire to employ these, they 
do so employ them. 

Following the order of the above description he now fakes up the second region of 
Brahma ‘ In the second, &e M they have power over the source, &e/ The source Is the 
five tanmatras. They have power over them. The Agamis say that by their wish the 
tanmatras take the form of any body they desire. 

‘ Each lives twice as much as the preceding one’: — The Ma ha bints varas have twice 
the limit of the age of the Abhasvaras ; the Batyam a h abh as vara s have double their age. 
Tills Is fhe meaning. 

* Their knowledge is not checked in the region above them’: — ‘Above ’ means in fhe 
Satyaloka. From the Avichi up to the Tapai oka whatever is there of the subtle and 
remote, they know. 

He describes the third region of Brahma, the Satyaloka In the third sphere of 
Brahma, &o. 1 ‘ They do not build habitations, houses. ’ Because they have no place where 
to support themselves, they live in themselves, independent of any support in space 
They have power over the Midaprak ri ti. The three qualities, the Battva, the Rajas and 
the Tamas, function in accordance with their wishes. They live up to the end of creation. 
And so it i is heard Having reached the performance of a function similar to that of 
Brahma, their spirits are prepared for that, and they accordingly reach the highest state. 

Having described the generic function of the gods, he now takes their names and 
describes the specific functions of each ‘ Of these the Aehyntas, &<\ ’ The gods named 
Aehyutas derive their happiness by the contemplation of gross objects. They are satis- 
fied thereby. The gods known as Suddhani vasinas find happiness in the contemplation 
of subtle objects ; they are pleased thereby. The gods named Saty abbas derive happiness 
from the contemplation of the objects of the senses. The Sanynasamjiiinas derive their 
happiness from the contemplation of egoism alone, and are pleased thereby. AH these 
fake up the Cognitive trance. 

Why are the performers of the ultra-cognitive trance, the Yidehas and the Prakjuti- 
layas, not placed within fchelokas? Those whose Will-to-be is active and shows objects 
to the Pnrusa, carry on the evolution of the universe and are, therefore, within the world. 
Not so the Yidehas and the Prakritilayas, even though their minds have still their duty 
to fulfil. All this up to the Satyaloka and down to the Avichi, the Yogi should know 
in the solar entrance, L e., the tube called Susunma. 

Even by this much all is not known. For this reason he says ‘ And I hence on other 
objects besides the Susumna, ’ whereever the teacher of Yoga points out. mill! all this 
world becomes visible. f 

The essence of the Will-to-know is by its very nature possessed of the power of 
minating the universe. Being however convered by darkness it illuminates only those 
regions from which the cover is removed by Rajas, When the solar entrance is uncovered, 
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the regions are illuminated. This rule does not apply elsewhere, 
formed elsewhere has only the power of unveiling as much of the Bu 
Samyama is performed with reference to. Thus all is plain.— 25. 

Sutra 26. 


26. On the moon 1 , the knowledge 4 of the starry 2 
systems 3 . — 132. 

^ i ^ arcrat ferarihim il il 

, VYASA. 

Let him know the starry systems by performing Sarpyama with refer- 
ence to the moon. — 132. 

Sfltra 27. 

URvsu 

27. On the pole-star 1 the knowledge 4 of their 2 move- 
ments 3 . — 133. 

<r§[f?r^HJL i crtt f.srt amurt *tf?r nrsrr%n^ i 

ml* fasrtftaRt ii ^ H 

VYASA. 

Then let him know the movements of the stars by performing Sam- 
yama with reference to the pole-star. — 133. \:i 

Sutra 28. 

ikcii 

28. On the plexus 2 of the navel, 1 the knowledge 5 
of the system 4 of the body 3 . — 134. 

snftrsrsR i shut surfs' i 

sft^rr: i wrarsr: t 

^ fsRrras il r<: ii 

VYASA. 

■ Let him know the system of the body by performing Sarpyama ovei 
the plexus of the navel There are three humours, gas, bile and phlegm 
There are seven substances, skin, blood, muscle, tendon, hone, fat atic 
semen. The previous in order among these is external to the next follow 
ins. Such is their comparative position. — 134. 
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Sutra 29. 

29. In the- pit 2 of the throat 1 , subdual 5 of hunger 3 
and thirst 4 . — 135. ■ : .b/ p: ; t ; 

^fcqTteTfJTffx!: I fngKIT ^^ra^^tS^5n^03^T^TS«r- 
q Stc fre re ?T SfT^T il V, II 

VYASA. 

' Below the tongue is the chord ; below that the gullet ; below that 
the pit. By Samyama there, hunger and thirst tease not. — 135. 

Sutra 30. 

fHJTT^TT 1)^©H 

30. On the tortoise 1 tube 2 (kurmanadi), steadiness 3 .-- -136. 

*«Nrq; 1 frqr^r fjfrfera creit 

55H^[ I 3J«Ir 53qf nrar ^icT IS \o 11 

vyAsa. : 

Below the throat pit in the chest is a tube of the shape of a tortoise. 
By performance over that, the Yogi gets firmness of position as that of 
snake, alligator &c., [i. e. the power of hibernation}.— 136. 

VACHASP ATI'S GLOSS. 

26, 27, 28, 20 and 80. 

Whatever the Yogi wishes to know, he must perform Samyama with reference to that. 
Thus Samyama tending to bring about the cessation of hunger and thirst and steadiness 
have been taught by the words of the aphorism and have been explained by the words of 
the Commentary already explained. -*30. 

Sutra 31 . 

V'.^' ' ' ■ % 'jy>; 

31. In the coronal 1 light 2 , vision 3 of the Perfected- 
Gnes 4 . — 137. 

wsbftfrRt 1 fsrc: sftfsrera’ 

^rr f&scF# ?rf5rif ii \\ il 

VYASA. 

In the skull there is a bright light in the hole. By Samyama there- 
upon comes vision of the perfected ones, the Siddhas, moving in space 
between earth and heaven.— -137. 

VAOHASPATI’S gloss. 

By the word ‘ coronal ' the Susuraud tube is indicated. The Samyama is to be there.— 81. 


Off. Ith 
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Sotra 32. \ 

32. Or 8 , all knowledge 3 by prescience 1 (pratibha). — 138. 

srTfcwrgr 1 urfcr^T rtr crrrsfi i *pit- 

^ snsr «tt esrasr HTHTfcr Rrnr Rr^R^irrflreRTf'TtiTrwrar hv<h 

vyasa. 

Prescience is also named Tara k a. It is the fore-runner of discrimi- 
native knowledge, as light is the fore-runner of the sun at sumise. Phe 
Yogi may also know everything by that, (as an alternative means) aftei 
the birth of knowledge, called prescience.— 138. 

VACHASPATI’S gloss. 

Pratibha, prescience, is the same as self-suggestion (Ota), the coming into conscious- 
ness without external aid of anything unknown. When Samyamu is performed with the 
object of attaining the Highest Intellection, then at the time of the height of practice, 
there takes its rise a power which, as it were, draws in all know.edge. The Yogi knows 
everything by that. It is called Taraka, (from tri to swim, to cross over), because by 
. . . 1 or: ,.i, Tr,fr.u»Atinn it, helos in crossing over the wot'ld of fife ana 


Sdtra 34. 
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34. Experience 7 consists in the absence/' of the 
notion 5 of distinction 5 between the Purusa 2 and Objective- 
Essence 1 , which are really quite 3 distinct-from-each-other 4 , 
because it exists for another 8 . By Smnyama 11 on his own 9 
object 10 , comes the knowledge 13 of the Pnrusa 12 . — 140. 

^Tfq-crmcqq'H qfcincr^ i fqg^cCfqf^r- 

fowsrew acqqrfer^r *JVn i jp^sr cffarsflRq- 

tsm*. i ¥rtu!j?jpqr: i q*§ 

sw^cnr e wfpsjremr m< srem i srt pqstsqft* ^^csrrarqT 
gsqf i qsr ?r srcqq sqraqrarasq*! q^qfer i <r«rr grr&q i fosrreiTC- 
<fcsr fwaHunf^hr 11 11 

vyasa. 

The essence of the Will-to-be is of the nature of illumination ; and 
when it overpowers the qualities of Disturbing Energy (Rajas) and Inertia 
(Tarnas), which are equally related to it by co-existence, it takes up the 
form of the notion of the distinction between the Purusa and Objective 
Essence. Widely different from that changing Objective Existence also 
in characteristic is the Purusa who appears as pure consciousness. They 
are quite distinct from each other. Experience consists in the notions of 
the two not being taken as distinct, because the objects are shown to him. 
The notion of enjoyment is the knowable, because the Essence of matter 
exists for another. There is another notion, however, the notion of the 
Purusa, which is quite distinct from this, and which appears as pure 
consciousness. 

By Samyama with reference to this notion is born the knowledge 
of the Purusa. The Purusa is not known by that notion of itself, which 
is the self-same as the Objective Buddhi. The Purusa only sees that 
notion of self by himself. And so it has been said : — 1 ‘ By what, Oh ! is 
the knower to be known T — 140 . 

VACHASPATfS GLOSS, 

When the Essence of the Will-to-be, which is of the very nature of the luminous 
essence of things, which is extremely pure, and which is on account of the utter suppres- 
sion of the rajas and tarnas modified into the phenomenon of the distinction between the 

Purusa and the Objective Essence, is entirely different from the Purusa, what to speak of 
the rajas and the tamas *? It is with this in his mind that the author of the aphorisms 
says, * Distinction between the Purusa and the Objective Essence.' 
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Having the same in mind the author of: the Commentary too says : - 4 The essence 
of the Will-to-be, &c/ Nob only possessing the nature of illumination, but modified too at 
the same time as the discriminative knowledge, and therefore extremely juire and lumin- 
ous, it therefore bears extreme resemblance to consciousness. This would mean confusion. 
For this reason he says 1 ! Which are equally related to it by co-existence.’ Co-existence 
is the relation of one not existing without the other. Those which bear the relation of 
co-existence equally, are t he qualities of Disturbing Energy - rajas) and Inertia (tamas''. 

* Overpowering * means controlling. He describes the absence of confusion: — 4 Widely 
different from the Changing Objective, &e/ 

The word 1 also * signifies that it is nob only different from the Satfeva, but from the 
Rajas and Tamas also. 4 Changing Objective existence’ is used to indicate the distinction 
of the unchanging Purusa. 

4 The notion of these two not being taken as distinctive’: -The Will-to-be is of the 
nature of either the quiescent, the disturbed or the forgetful notions. When conscious- 
ness is reflected into it, then the quiescence, the disturbance and the forgetfulness are 
fastened on to the consciousness. (This happens in the same way) as the moon reflected 
into pure water, looks as if trembling on account of the unsteadiness of the water. 

He mentions the cause of experience : ■— * Because the objects are shown to the 
Purusa/ Tins has been explained often. 

Well ; let the essence of the Will-to-be be different from the Purusa. But how can 
experience be different from the Purusa ? For this reason he says : — ‘The notion of 
enjoyment/ 1. e., the notion consisting of enjoyment, 4 is of the Objective Essence and 
therefore existing for the sake of another/ All that is enjoyable is of the nature of the 
knowable. Objective Essence is for the sake of another, because it consists of many 
things brought together ; and because experience is a characteristic. That also is for the 
sake of another. It becomes the enjoyable of that particular enjoyer for whose sake so- 
ever it may be in existence. 

Or, it may be said that experience is the feeling of pleasure and pain as being in 
consonance or dissonance with the prevailing mental trend at any time. This cannot be 
in consonance or dissonance with itself. No self-contradictory manifestation can exist: in 
itself. Hence it must be the objects that are either in consonance or dissonance ; and 
it is this that constitutes experience. The self is the enjoyer ; the knowable is that 
which he enjoys. 

< Which, is quite distinct from this’:— The words ‘oil account of existence for the 
sake of another’ are to be supplied here as understood to explain the distinction. 

Well ; let that be. But if the Purusa is thus the object of knowledge, then there 
must be posited another intelligence, which this intelligence knows, and so on and on 
and thus there would be no stability of thought. For this reason he says * The Purusa 
is not known by that notion of Itself, &c/ This is the construction : The non-in telli gent 
is Illuminated by consciousness, not consciousness by the non-in telli gent. How could the 
notion of the Purusa (being non-intelligent, as being a modification of the Will-to-be) 
illuminate the conscious self ? It has, however, been said that the conscious self, not 
depending for illumination upon another, illuminates the non-intelligent. By saying that 
the notion of the Purusa is of the nature of the essence of the Will-to-be, it is meant to be 
stated that it is of the nature of the non-intelligent, and is therefore unconscious as such. 
What looks like the objective appearance of the Purusa, and becomes as such an object of 
knowledge, is the reflection of the Purusa into the essence of the Will-to-be. This reflec- 
tion depends upon the Purusa, as the reflection of the face into the mirror depends upon 
the face. The Will-fco-b© becomes the object of the Purusa by that reflection and not in 
its own nature of illumination. The notion of self-knowledge consists in making the 
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object of knowledge, the reflection of the Purusa into the Buddhi. He illustrates the 
same by a Yeclic text (Br. Up. It. 4*14: -‘And so It has been said’ by ‘.Lsvara ‘By 
what Oh 1 is the knower to be known ?’ That is, by nothing.— 34. 

Surra 35 - 


ucf: srrmwRW^i^r^T^Tcrr sinrer 

35. Thence 1 proceed 5 prescience 2 , higher hearing 3 
touch 4 , vision’ 5 taste 6 , and smell 7 .-— 141. 

?Tcr: stra^ i infrm?^iiaisrfs<rTsm$- 

^RrniFrawM^ ^rsr^Tf^^stsnBJ*. i raarpwft.qnu: i 

1 I ^HcTk^T i^f 

mm** i! 11 

VYASA. 

By prescience comes the knowledge of the subtle, the intercepted, 
the remote and the past and future. By higher hearing comes the 
hearing of divine sounds; by touch, the knowledge of divine touch ; by 
vision comes the knowledge of heavenly colour ; by smell, the cognition of 
higher odours ; by taste comes the cognition of divine tastes. These are 
bom constantly. — 141. 

VACHASPATFS GLOSS. 

Samyauia over self-illumination is impossible until the PraclMna has fulfilled its 
object of making the whole of herself known to the Purusa. Therefore, the author shows 
all the attainments which precede it Thence proceed prescience, higher hearing, 
touch, vision, taste, and smell/ By this it is also said that mind, hearing, skin, eye, 
tongue and nose favourably strengthened with the virtues resulting from the practice of 
Yoga, are the invisible causes respectively of prescience and higher hearing, &e. 

The words Sravana, &e., used in the text are technical terms for denoting the 
hearing of divine sounds, &c. The Commentary is easy. —35. 

Sutra 36. 


cT HRWTfRUT fcfe*T: 11^ 11 

36. They 1 are obstacles 3 to trance 2 , but perfections 5 
to the out-going' mind. — 142. 

& cmraisroni eqrsjift fcurs: 1 1 snferar^: 
m i n %% n 

VYASA. : 

They the powers of prescience, &o., prove to be obstacles when they 
appear in a mind which has reached the state of trance, because they 
oppose the knowledge obtained in that state. When however they 
appear in a mind which is active in going out they are attainments. — 142 . 
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YACHASPATI’S gloss. 

Aft it may be that one who lias been performing Samyama with reference to the 

self, may on the appearance of these attainments think that he has achieved what had to 

be achieved, and thus give up further effort, the author says:— 4 They are obstacles to 
trance, but perfections to the out-going mind.’ .. ■■T . 

It is only he whose mind is active in going out that becomes proud of the possession 
of these as attainments. A beggar in life may think that the possession of a little wealth 
is the fulness of riches. The Yogi, however, who is inclined to the attainment of trance 
must reject them whenever they come. He has vowed the removal of all the three 
descriptions of pain to their utmost limit. That being the object of the Purusa, how can 
he take pleasure in the attainments which are the opponents of that state of being? 
This is the meaning of the aphorism and the commentary.— 36. 

Sutra 37. 

T^rT^T WltlWi U^VSH 

37. The mind 7 may enter 10 another 5 body, 9 on relax- 
ation 3 of the cause 2 of bondage, 1 and 9 by knowledge 5 of the 
passages' of the mind.— 143. 

Into srcrrfa^r^Rr i sr^rc ^ *rarF<raiN 

^rnt Brer fkfMH 

i ?i»jt irf^rm fafeswra- 

S'srffS^ifroi q^€ra^t ?rt ii il 

VYASA. 

The mind (cliitta) which by nature passes into new states of life 
and never remains fixed in one state, is bound down to, i. e„ comes to 
stay in a body, because of the power of the vehicle of action. By the 
force of trance, the vehicle of action whicli chains it downs, slackens 
its operation. And the consciousness of how the mind acts in the body 
is also the fruit of trance. By the destruction of the bonds imposed by 
karma, and by knowing the- method of the mind acting upon, the body, 
the Yogi withdraws his mind from his own body and throws it into the 
body of another. As the mind is thus thrown into another body, the 
powers of sensation, Ac., follow it. Even as bees follow their .king, as 
he goes on resting or moving on, so do the powers follow the mind as it 

enters another body.— 143. ■ m ■\/N.4NNN0N-i : A':/-. . 

VACHASPAT1S GLOSS. 

Havins described the power of knowledge, which has its culmination in the know- 
ledge of theYurcm, as being the result of Sa nyama, the author now describes the result 
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of Samyama which takes the shape of the power of action 4 The mind may enter an- 
other body on relaxation of the cause rf 1 ondage, and by knowledge Of the passages of the 
mind.’ 4 By the force of trance * This means the performance of Samyama on the cause 
of bondage. Trance alone is mentioned because that is the principal factor of the three. 
By 4 passages of the mind* are understood the passages through which and the modes 
according to which the mind acts in the body. There are nerves in the body by which the 
mind travels in the body to perform its functions. From the performance of Samyama 
on the passage of the mind along these nerves, accrues the consciousness thereof, which 
slackens the bond. Then by destruction of the cause of bondage he no longer remains 
confined to the body. But it may be that even though he' may no longer be confined to 
the body, he may not know how to get out of the body by the proper passage, and he may 
thus not be able to go out of the body without injury, and may not also be able to enter 
another body.* For this reason the passages and inodes of movement also must be known. 
As the powers of sensation, &c., follow the mind they take their proper places in the 
body, as the mind enters therein.— £7. 

Stitra 38. 


38. By mastery 2 over TJDANA, 1 ascension 7 and* non- 
contact 8 with water, 3 mud, 4 thorns, 5 &c.— -144. 

ffajf crer qs’ara’Sr sn% i sw 

i wwtfsropirc vraiqroffo i snfiadffan 

sjji’Jr ?% i sranr srnn: i 

srftnm% 11 \c 11 

VYASA. 

Life which shows itself as the operations of Pr&na and others, is 
the manifestation of all the powers of sensation and action. Its action is 
five-fold. The Prana moves through the mouth and the nose, and mani- 
fests itself within the chest. 

The Sam ana manifests up to the navel. It is so called because 
it carries equally (Sama) (to all parts of the bod 3% the juice of food, &cj 
Manifesting down to the soles of feet (all over) is the A pan a, so called 
because it carries away (apa>. Manifesting up to the head is the Ud&na, 
so called because it carries upward (at). The Vyatyi is so called because 
it pervades the whole body in every direction. Of these, the Prana is 
the Chief. 

‘By mastery over Ud&na is secured non-contact with water, mud, 
thorns, &c., and ascension comes at the time of death. He secures that 
because he has the power. — 144. 
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YaCHASPATI. *S gloss. 

By mastery over Udana is secured non-contact with water, mud, thorns, &c. ‘Life 
is the manifestation of the functions of all the powers of sensation, &c.* It functions as 
Prana, ^-c. Prana and others are indications thereof. The functioning of the indriyas 
is two-fold, external and internal. The external is indicated by the cognition of 
colour, &c. The internal function is life. It is a particular effort, which is the 
common property of all the indriyas (powers of action and sensation), and the cause of 
the different actions of the Yayu Tattva, the motive power of the body. As they say :~~~ 
‘Prana and other motive forces, the functions of the Yayu Tattva, are the five modifica- 
tions of the Yayu Tattva. They are the five modifications of the Indriyas (powers of 
action and sensation) in common. Because they point to this that ‘ its action is five-fold,* 
the action of that effort (prayatna) is five-fold. 

The Prana has its sphere from the fore-part of the nose down to the heart. The 
Samana is that which carries equally, that is. to places where it is properly required and 
inasmuch as is required, the chyle which is made of foods and drinks. Its sphere of action 
is down from the heart to the navel. The Apana is the cause of sending out of the body 
urine, f?eces, foetus, &c. Its sphere of action is up to the navel and also down to the 
soles of feet. The Udana is so called because it carries upwards chyle, &c. Its function 
is from the fore-part of the nose up to the head. The Vyana is all-pervading. The Prana 
is the chief of all these that have been described, because the Yedie text speaks of all 
these going out when Prana goes out. • 

Having thus described the differences of Prana, &c., with reference to their func- 
tions and the places of their location, the Commentator now introduces the aphorism: — 
‘By mastery over Udana, &c.' When Udana is mastered by the performance of Sainyama 
thereupon, he is no longer checked by water, &e. 

As to ascension, that takes place by the path which has its beginning in the flame 
(the Arcbiradi, northern path), after death. Having mastered that path, he ascends by 
that path. 

By the performance over Prana, &e., and by the acquirement of mastery over these, 
come appropriate attainments too. They should be understood according to the dif- 
ferences of their function, place of manifestation, and mastery, etc.— 88, 

Sutra 39. 


II ^ til 

39. By mastery 2 over Samana 1 comes effulgence 3 . — 145. 

i stream ?.mr ssremik n ii 

VYASA. 

He wlio lias obtained mastery over the Samana blows the fire into 

flame and thus shines. — 145. 

VACHASPATI'S GLOSS. 

The fire is of^tho body. The blowing it into flame means rendering it brighter.— 89. 

Sutra 40. 

^rtrktcrTt: strut iis°h 

40. By Sainyama 4 over the relation 3 between Akasa 2 
and the po wer-of-hearing, 1 comes the higher 5 power-of- 
hearing 6 . — 146. 
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VYASA. 

In Akatsa abide all powers of hearing and all sounds, 
said :— ‘ To all those whose organs of hearing are similar 

situation of bearing comes to be the same.’ 

And this is a reason for (the existence of Akas'a). I 
traction also has been so spoken of. The Akasa is also d< 
nervadina, seeing that there is absence of obstruction in o 


aces 


forming' Sawyama with relerence to uie purpobe 01 tut BO t», 

Hometiling of the Pradhana to be seen. Now the author says that 
audition and other sense powers come by the performance of Saniya 
the powers themselves 

‘ By Sam yam a on the relation between the power of hearing 
forces ether) comes the higher power of audition.’ He describ< 

yam a : 1 The relation between the power of hearing and Akasa, th 

of the thing supporting and the thing supported. 

All powers of hearing, even though they have their origi 
egoism, reside in the Aka<a, placed in the hollow of the ear. It is t 
of hearing is located. When soundness or defect is noticed therein, 
as the case may be, is noticed in the power of hearing also. 

Further, when of the sounds working in unison with the ] 
sounds of solids, &c., arc to be taken in, then the power of hearing 
of the ear, stands in need of the capacity of resonance residing ii 
Akasa of the ear. 

In the perception of the external smells of solids, &c., by the 
working in unison with the qualities oi odour, &c.„ the operation ifc 
senses of smell, taste, touch, sight and hearing are located in 3: 
because the powers of smell, Arc., are seen to be working sown 
the physical vehicles are sound or injured respectively. 

This sense of hearing then, having its origin in the princip 
iron, drawn as it is by sound originating and located in the 1 
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acting as lodestone, transforms thorn into its own modifications in sequence of the sounds 
of the speaker, and thus senses them. And it is for. this reason that for every living 
creature, the perception of sound in external space is in the absence of defects, never 
void of authority. So says the quotation from Punch as ikim :~ 4 To all those whose organs 
of hearing, are similarly situated, the situation of hearing is the same.’ Alt those are 
Chaitras and others organs of hearing are similarly situated in space. The meaning is 
that the powers of hearing of all are located in Aka 4a, Further the Aka 4a in which the 
power of hearing is located Is born out of the soniferous Tan mat ra, and has therefore 
the quality of sound inherent in itself, It is by this sound acting in unison that it takes 
the sounds of external solids, &c. Hence the hearing, u e., the sound, of. all is of the 
same class. (The class is determined by the relative situation in space). 

This then establishes that the Akasa is the substratum of the power of hearing, 
and also possesses quality of sound. And this sameness of the situation of sound is an 
indication of the existence of Akasa. That which is the substratum of the auditory power 
(s’ruti) which manifests as sound of the same class, is Aka *a. Such a manifestation of 
sound cannot be without such an auditory power. Nor is such an auditory power a quali- 
ty of Prithvi, &c., because it cannot be ‘in its own self both the mahifester and manifested 
(vyaugya and vyafijaka'. 

Further the absence of obstruction is an indication of Akasa. If there were no 
Akasa, the forms would be in such close contact with one another that even a needle- 
point would not find room between them. Everything ■would thus be obstructed by 
everything. It cannot be said that the absence of obstruction is the result only of the 
non-existence of things possessed of form, because non-existence depends upon existence, 
inasmuch as there can be no cessation ot existence in the absence of existence. Fur- 
ther the power of consciousness cannot be its substratum, because it is immutable and 
cannot therefore be limited. And further space and time, <&c., are nothing different from 
the Prithvi and other substances. Therefore' such a kind of change can only be of the 
Akasa. Tims all Is plain. 

When it is shown that absence of obstruction is an indication of the existence 
of Akasa, then it is clear that wherever absence of obstruction is found, there must be 
Akasa in existence, and hence the Akasa is proved to be all-pervading also. For this 
reason, the Commentator says ‘ Therefore although having no form, & c,’ 

He mentions authority for the existence of the power of hearing ‘ The power of 
hearing is the means, &cd Action is found to be capable of performance by means of an 
instrument only. As a hole can be made by a gimlet only, so here too the action of. hear- 
ing sonnd can only be performed by means of some instrument only* Whatever is the 
instrument of hearing, is the power of hearing. But then why should not the eye and 
other organs be the instruments of hearing also ? For this reason he says : — 4 A deaf 
and a not-deaf, &ed The proof is given by the canons of agreement and difference both. 

Further this is suggestive of other powers. By Samyama over the relations between 
the skin and Vayn, the eye and the light, the taste and the A pas, the nose and Prithvi, 
the attainment of the higher powers of touch, &c., is also to be understood.- —40. 

Sutra 41. 


41. By Samyama* on. the relation 3 between the body 1 
and the Akasa 2 , or* by attaining 7 to (the state of thought 
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transforming as) the lightness 5 of cotton 5 , &c., passage 10 
through space 9 (Akasa). — 147. 

I «EP5T?rWT*RT5f 

fr &p%T3TfNa* $rn=ra% ?r?sn?«* *551 «rt 

ftraforwit' 3t% nvzml 

fhftRr crci^nJTTrflfrrfgint rh^r iffas ftrctffc <rt 

SR&fcT II *\ II 

VYASA, 

Wherever there is the body, there is the Akfida. The body becomes 
related to the Aka4a, because the latter gives room to the former. Having 
mastered the relation by the attainment of the state of thought transform- 
ing into light things such as cotton, &c., down to the atom, the Yogi be- 
comes light. Thence does he get the power of roaming through space 
and walking over water with his feet. He walks over a spider’s web, 
and then walks over the rays of light. Then does he get the power of 
roaming through space at will. — 147. 

VACHASPATrS GLOSS. 

By performance of Samyama on the relation between the body and the Aka %, or 
having attained by Samyama on cotton, &c., the state of the mind transforming itself as 
such, it becomes the cause of manifesting the qualities present therein. The Commentator 
mentions the stage of the attainments ‘ Moves over water, &c.*— 41. 

Sutra 42. 

ifMifrMfr ?ra: st^mra^Wr: n 11 

42. Actual-passing-out 1 and acting 8 outside tlie body 8 
is the Great 4 Excorporeal 5 ; by that 5 is destroyed 9 the veil® 
Gf light 7 . — 148. 

»m mzm srr snftrarfcrs^ qffcfftrornTO wwfsr ^rt 

sKfsq^gsq% 1 qrg sit ^gr^feqar 

ctw rnsrarar « .font ncrr^fimicr i w ir^rftrr^rf^fjtr^rr^: i 

ftctjr wrrwrcr: 

gr%T ¥mra 11 y^ii 

: „ VYASA. 

That form of concentration in which the mind acts upon something 
outside the body, is named excorporeal concentration. 

This excorporeal concentration, if taking pi ace by merely the mind 
functioning, while yet staying, in the body, is called Fancied (Kalpita) 
Excorporeal. 
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That, however, in which the mind has no need of the body left and 
passes out of the body and then functions outside the body, is called the 
Actual Excorporeal concentration. 

Of these, the Actual Excorporeal, which is also called the Great 
Excorporeal, is attained by means of the Fancied Excorporeal. It is by 
this that the Yogis effect their entrance into other bodies. By this concen- 
tration die veil of the luminous essence of the Will-to-be, in the shape 
of the three vehicles of affliction, action and fruition, which has its origin 
in the Rajas and Tamas, is destroyed. — 148. 

V ACHASP ATI’S GLOSS. 

The author describes another Samyama too, which becomes the means af entering* 
into another body, and also the means of destruction of afflictions, actions and fruitions 
8 Actual passing* out of the body and then acting there, is the Great Excorporeal ; by this 
the veil of light is destroyed/ 

The Commentator describes the Excorporeal ‘ That form of concentration in which 
the mind functions outside the body, &e.’ In order to describe the nature of the 
Actual Excorporeal and for explaining its means, he describes the Fancied Excorporeal : — 
8 If that, &c/ ‘ By merely the mind functioning outside the body/ Fancy means that the 
presence outside the body has been fancied, although the mind is still in the body and has 
been acting outside only functionally and not by actual presence. 

Be describes the Great Excorporeal : — ‘That however. ’ Now he says that the rela- 
tion between the Fancied and the Actual Excorporeal is that the former is the means of 
attaining the other/ ‘By that concentration/— By means of that concentration the 
mental modification of the Great Excorporeal is achieved. The afflictions, the actions and 
the three-fold fruition thereof in the shape of life-state, life-time and life-experience have 
all their origin in the Rajas and the Tamas ; because when the rajas and the tamas are 
destroyed, the manifestation of the discrimination takes place by the quality of essenti- 
ality (Sattva) alone. This three-fold fruition having its origin in the rajas and the tamas, 
is of their nature and covers the essence of the Will- to-be therewith. It! is destroyed with 
its destruction, and the mind of the Yogi goes about at will and similarly knows also.— 4*2. 

Sfitra 4* 


43. By Samyama" on the gross (sthula) 1 , the substan- 
tive 2 (svarupa), the astral 3 (suksma), conjunction 4 (anwaya) 
and purposefulness 5 (arthavattva), is obtained mastery 8 over 
the elements 7 (bhutas). — 149. 
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YYASA. 

Here the word Sthula, gross, is used to denote the specific forms of 
Prithvl, A pas, Tejas, V&ya and Akask, which appear as sound, colour, 
taste and odour, and have the qualities of conjoint action, Arc. T his is 
the first appearance of the elements. 

The second appearance is that which is common to the others too. 
The Frith vi has forms, the Apas smoothness, the Tejas heat, the Vayu 
impulsion, the Akf.tk, motion in every direction. This is denoted by the 
word substantive appearance (svarupa) Sounds, touches, tastes, colours 
are the specific manifestations of these common qualities. And so it, has 
been said :— ‘ These manifested together in one species manifest their own 
distinguishing characteristics.’ A group of the generic and specific qnali- 
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bod 3 % a tree, an atom are all groups whose parts are not separable 
from each other. Substance, according to PaUinjali, is a group whose 
parts are not meant to be distinguished from each, other, and cannot be 
separated from each other. This has been called the etheric or substan- 
tive appearance (svarupap 

And now what is their subtle appearance? It is the Tanmufcra (the 
astral atom), the cause of the elements. The atom is one part thereof, 
it is a group, a composite substance, which consists of generic and 
specific qualities, and whose parts are not distinguished from each other, 
and which cannot be separated from one another. Ail the Tanmatras 
are similar to this. This is the third appearance of the elements. 

Now as to the fourth, appearance of the elements. These are the 
‘ qualities ’ whose characteristics are essence, activity and inertia, and 
which follow the nature of effects. These are denoted by the word 
con j unction (anwaya) . 

And now the fifth appearance of purposefulness (artbavattva). 
The purpose of experience and emancipation is apparent in conjunction 
with the qualities. The qualities are to be found in Tanmatras, in the 
elements and in things made of elements. Hence all these are full of 
purpose. Now by Samyama over the five elements, with their five 
appearances, the nature of every appearance over which Samyama is 
performed, becomes apparent and conquest over it is obtained. Having 
obtained conquest over the five appearances he becomes the Lord of ele- 
ments. The powers of the elements begin by this conquest to follow 
bis thought, as the cows follow their calves. -149. . : 

* VACHASPATL’S gloss. 

* By Samyama on gross, the substantive appearance, the subtle, the conjunc- 
tion and purposefulness, is obtained mastery over elements/ Mastery is obtained by 
Samyama over each separately, the gross, the substantive, the subtle, the conjunction 
and purposefulness. The Commentator describes the gross ‘ The word StMla here, &c/ 
The sounds, the touches, the colours, the tastes, and the odours of Akasa, Vayw, Tejas, 
Apas, and Prithivx are their specific forms so far as may be. 

The notes of the gamut, DO and MA, etc., cold and heat, etc., blue and yellow, etc., 
sweet-smelling, &c., all these differ from each other in name, appearance and object. For 
this reason they are specific. Of the qualities, five are the specific forms of the Prithvi ; 
fowr (except smell.) of the Apas ; three (besides odour and taste* of the Tejas ; two (besides 
odour, taste and colour) of the Yayu and only one of the Akasa. These specific forms 
together with the characteristics of conjoint action, &c«, are termed Gross in this 
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The characteristics of the A pas are -.--Smoothness, subtlety, clearness, whiteness, 
softness, heaviness, coolness, preservation, purification, cementation. 

The characteristics of the Tejas are Going upward, cooking, burning, lightness, 
shining, destruction, power ; possessed of such qualities is the Tejas different from the 
previous ones. . • 

The qualities of the Vayu are : -transverse motion, purification, throwing, pushing, 
strength, move-ability, throwing no shadow, roughness are the various characteristics of 
the Vayu. 

The characteristics of the Akasa : —Motion in all directions, non-agglomeration, and 
non-obstruction : these three are said to be the characteristics of Akasa, different from 
the characteristics of the preceding ones. 

It is together with these characteristics that they are called gross. 

Form (murti) is hardness brought about (samsiddhikam), stability of the lines of 
action and manifestation. 

Tejas Is heat, stomachic, solar, terrestrial ; everywhere heat exists along with Tejas. 

The whole of this terminology makes no distinction between the characteristic and 
the characterized. 

The Vayu is changing ; has the nature of constant motion. By movements of straw, 
&c., and by the movements of the body, the Vayu is inferred to be everywhere possessed 
of the quality of motion. 

The Akasa is motion in all directions, because the perception of sound is found 
everywhere. It has been established above that the sounds of terrestrial objects, &c. # 
are only perceived on account of the sound-quality of Akas'a, which resides in the power 
of hearing. 

This is meant by the word Svarftpa, substantive appearance. It is of this genoric 
form that the sounds of the notes. DO, &c., heat, <&e., whiteness, &c., astringent and sweet 
smell, See., are the specializations. The generic qualities of form, See., too, such as 
Jambira, Panas and emblic fruit, &e., differ from each other on account of the differences 
of* taste, Sec. For this reason these tastes, &c., are specific modifications of these. And 
so lb has been said Of those that fall under a common genus, i.e., those each of which 
possesses one generic quality of form, smoothness or flow, &c., the differences are due to 
the characteristics possessed by the individual appearances of DO, &c. 

Thus the generic qualities of form, &c., and the specific qualities of squucT, &c., have 
been described. 

Now he speaks to those who say that a substanee (dravya) is the substratum of the 
generic and the specific : * In this philosophy a substance is a collection (samudaya) of 
the generic and specific qualities.’ Even those who desire to establish that substratum* 
of the qualities, cannot possibly conceal the fact of their existence in one group together. 
And if they do conceal it, it cannot be that a substratum of theirs may be possible of exis- 
tence as substance. Hence let even that be the substance.- We, however, do not find a 
substratum separate from the collection of qualities, and existing as substance. 

As a collection of stones differs from the stones, and as further a different kind of 
their collection. in the shape of a mountain is called a substance, the doubt arises that a 
mere collection is a substance. For the purpose of removing that doubt and for estab- 
lishing that it is only a particular kind of collection that is called a substance, ho now 
describes the variety of groupings A collection is of two descriptions.’" Because of 
this a substance is not a mere collection. This is the meaning. 4 Two descriptions’ 
mean two different sorts of collections. He describes the first mode :—■* The first is that 
in which the distinction of individuals^ disappears altogether in the whole.’ They are 
so called because the distinction between the different parts has disappeared. It is so 
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called because the separation has disappeared. This is the meaning : A collection is 
understood by the words body, tree, herd, forest. These words denote a collection, bat do 
not denote the different parts of the. col Lections. That is no word denoting these indivi- 
dual parts is used. Hence it is the collection that is understood. Four' illustrations are 
given with reference to the parts being joined or separate and with reference to intelli- 
gence and non-intelligence. The meaning of the joined and separate parts will be descri- 
bed further on. 

He describes the second mode : k A collection, the distinction of whose parts is 

understood by the words as both gods and men.’ 

4 Gods and men This collection signifies, on. account of the parts being indicated, 
by separate words, the two separate parts of the group. 

But the question is that inasmuch as the distinction of parts is not conveyed by 
using the word both , how is it said that the idea of the collection carries with it the idea 
of the distinction of parts? For this reason he says : —And it is by these two parts that a 
collection is signified. The word 4 both ’ together with the words signifying the different 
parts forms the collection, since the sentence as such denotes the meaning to be conveyed 
by it. This is the meaning. 

Again he says that they are two-fold 4 This again &e.’ With reference to whether 
the distinction is or is not intend d to be conveyed. He describes where the distinction 
is intended to be conveyed ' 1 A grove of mangoes, a crowd of Brahma nas/ There must 
be distinction because the genitive case is-actually used (not only implied). As in the 
case of the phrase, ‘ the cow of the Gar gas.’ 

He describes where the distinction is not intended to be conveyed Mango grove, 
Brahma na class/ The meaning is that the mangoes are the same as the grove; it is not 
intended that there should be difference understood between the collection and the 
individuals that go to make up the collection. They both imply a common object. 

He mentions another division ‘ That again is twofold. Where the parts of the 
whole are separate from each other.’ This means that there is space between the 
individuals that go to make up the collection. Such groups are signified by the words, 
a herd, a forest. 

Their parts have spaces between them, the trees and the kine. 

The groups whose parts are not separate from each other are such as a tree, a cow, 
an atom. Their parts have no space between them. Whether they are taken to be the 
generic or the* specific qualities, or the udders, &c., they have no spaces between, 

How he establishes which of these collections is what is called a Substancb : A Whose 
parts are not meant to be distinguished from each other &c/ 

Having thus described a substance as the context demanded, lie now comes to the 
subject in hand 4 This has been called the substantive appearance/ 

He puts a question with .the object of describing the third ; appearance : And what 
is their subtile appearance ? ’ and gives the answer It is the Tamnatra &e\ One 
of its parts is an atom possessing dimension. The generic quality thereof is form 
(mfirti). Sound, &c., are its specific qualities. It consists of the generic and specific 
qualities. It is a group which follows the differences of the generic and specific qualities, 
its parts existing without any intervening space. Farther as an atom has subtlety in ap- 
pearance, so are the Tanmatras subtle in appearance. He summarizes 4 This is the third/ 
p Now the fourth appearance of the elements consists of the qualities which have 
respectively the characteristics of illumination, activity and inertia and whose character- 
istics too follow the nature of effects/ For this reason are they described by the word 
Conjunction fanwaya). Now he describes their fifth appearance, purposefulness 4 The 
purpose of enjoyment and emancipation is apparent in conjunction with the qualities/ 
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Well, even if ifc be so, if the qualities be purposeful, how are the effects of the quali- 
ties purposeful ? For this reason he says The qualities are to be found See.' The 
things made of elements are such as a cow or a jar. 

Having thus described the Saw yam a and that upon which the Saipyama is to be 
performed, he now describes the Samyama and its fruit Now by Samyama over the 
elements, &c.’ 'The powers (prakritis) of the elements are their natures.- 13 . 

Sutra 44. 

fc \\ 99 u 

44. Thence 1 the manifestation 4 of attenuation 2 
(anima) and the other 4 (powers) ; as also 10 the perfection 0 of 
the "body 5 and non-resisten.ee 9 by their 7 characteristics 5 . — loO. 

1 crnfainr srqsqii 1 
1 «fipn wirarafer 1 =sr?^ren* 1 

srT^TTum^g:r?irw^ra: 1 fairarBr q«fTf% 1 «rRwi 

1 ffgcjcsr qqf sr 1 m qOTRrcirfq?sr 

srssrsrfsqcrr qm 1 *r^r vratofir q<?r&- 

fqqqte sectr^i wtw whisper* /arirqjSfs 

gffwqrfiffar 1 qm^stt*qqtrqi jj^rr 

q ftqwfts: qtfhq; ^%rf?r^qT#c 5 iTtw 3 fq 5 raif?r 1 qrq: Mjwr: gj^qf^r 1 
1 qqrg; snsfnrr q^*rq^:nnc«%stqiqrr?r wqwf^qinis 
^qt wqfcr 11 ay i! 

VYASA. 

Of these, attenuation (Anima): becomes atomical. Buoyancy: 
becomes light. Enlargement : — becomes large. Approach (PrSpti) : 
touches even the moon by the tip of his linger. Unrestrained will 
(Priik-tmya) : — absence of restraint to his will : merges into earth just as 
he plunges into water. 

Control (Vasitva): — Obtains power over the elements and objects 
made thereof, »and controls others. ' ^ 

Creative Power (Mtrittva) :— Controls appearance and disappearance 1 
and aggregations. ; ' ' ; , : ' / 

Fulfilment of desires is the objective reality of one’s determination 
i. e., the natures of the elements assume such appearances as he thinks of. 

. Although he possesses the power, he does not interfere to set the 
objects of the world topsy-turvy. Why not? Because his desire with 
.reference to them is the same always which another Siddlia of the same 
power has formerly willed. These are the eight attainments. The 
perfection of the body will be described. ‘ Non-resistance by thoit ' 
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characteristics’: — T3ie Prithvi does not by cohesion interfere with the 
action of a Yogi’s body. He might even enter a, stone in virtue of the use 
of his powers. The waters with their viscidity do not wet him. The fire 
does not burn him by its heat. The air moves him not by its motion. 
Even in Akaia, which naturally offers no obstruction, his body might 
become obstructed to sight. Even the Siddhas may fail to see him. — 150. 
yy. YACHASPATFS gloss. 

Now th© author describes what powers the Yogi attains, when the elements begin 
to follow his thoughts 4 Thence the manifestation of Attenuation (Anim&), as also the 
perfection of the body, and non-resistance by their characteristics,’ 

The Commentator says that by Sarayama over the gross states of the elements and 
thereby mastering them come four attainments. Of these Attenuation is the power of 
th© body’s becoming small even though it is large. Bouyaney means the power of its 
becoming light, even though it is heavy. Having become light it moves in space like 
a straw or a piece of cotton wool. Enlargement is the power of its becoming large like 
a mountain or the sky, even though it is small. Approach is the power by which all exis- 
tences come within the reach of the Yogi ; thus he can touch the moon with the tip of his 
finger, though standing on the earth. 

He describes the attainments obtained by the performance of Samyama over substan- 
tive appearance, (svarfipa). Unrestrained will is the absence of restraint to his will. His 
form is not resisted by the substantive qualities oMorm, &e. He merges into and emerges 
out of earth, as if it were water. 

He describes the attainment to be obtained by Samyama and consequent mastery 
over the subtile form : — ‘ Control : — The elements are Prithvi &c.’ Objects made thereof 
are such as a cow and a jar. 4 Obtains power over them ’ ,* acts with reference to them 
just as he wishes. 

As to the objectsTnade of the elements, it is necessary that when their causes, the 
tanmdtras, and the atoms of Prithvi, &c M are controlled, their effects also should come 
under control, because they remain in whatever, condition or arrangement he places 
them. 

Now he describes the attainments to be obtained by Sarayama over and mastery of 
the conjunction (anwaya) Creative Power : Having mastered the Mulaprakriti he can 
control the birth, destruction, and present existence, as it is for the time being of the 
elements and things made of them. 

He describes the attainments due to the performance of Samyama over purposeful- 
ness. ‘Fulfilment of desires’ means the objective reality of one's desires. The Yogi 
who has become the master of the purpose of the qualities, makes everything according 
to the purpose he thinks they should fulfil. Even if he conceives that poison should act 
upon the body as Amrita, it would act so, and having taken poison he would still live. 

Well, let that be, but if he possessed these powers he would interfere with the order 
of nature in the world, but why does he not do so? He may transform the moon into the 
sun ; or he may make the day from which the moon is totally absent, one from which she 
is not at all absent. For this reason he says Although he possesses the power etc., 
these worshipful ones who have obtained the power of ordering as they desire, do not 
like to act against the will of isvara. As to the powers of objects they are changeable 
according to the difference of class, space, time and condition, and their natures are not 
for that reason permanent. It is therefore proper that they should act in accordance 
with their desire. These are the eight attainments. 
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< Non-resistance by their characteristics : ’-The mention of non-resistance of these 
elements after the attainment of attenuation, &c., even though this is the result of the 
attainments themselves, is similar to the mention of the perfection of the body even though 
this is achieved by this very attainment. The reason is that the object of Samyatna 
mentioned in this aphorism may be easily understood together with the fruits to be 
obtained by the performance of the Saipyaraas mentioned in Hi? aphorism. The rest is 
easy. — 44. 

Sdtra 45. 

1 S * * ^ ^ % « ' 

45. The perfection 7 of the body 0 consists in beauty, 1 


grace, 


strength 3 and adamantine' hardness." — 151. 

n h* ii 

vyasa. " 

; , . • • ' - ■/...* . . . : • - ' .• . • : 

Fit to be seen, lovely, ^possessed of great strength, a body hard as 
adamant. — 152. 

VACUA SPA TI’S GLOSS. 

The body is said to be adamantine when its build is as hard as that of adamant. 

Sutra 4 6. „ 


' 



46. By Samyama” over the act, 1 the 


US* H 

substantive 


appearance, 2 the egoism, 3 the conjunction' 1 and the purpose- 
fulness 5 (of sensation 7 ) comes mastery® over them 7 . — 152. .. 

i ff%sr£*s;B[ i ^ cr^TJTrRtJn^rar^^nr^rc *»«r?RT3st 

sr fwrfash* JT^err srrfajsraFl&fa - 1 jjjts 

Her: gjrft sfssrfirf^ i ?Nf 
wifwrasprtsif Kt ^ *rrm^#f^?nha arsr- 

jbtotww: suit %wrr?5?iira errf rafw qfrnim: i 

qs^sr izi 3%i i qwtmi 

jtppsfp <nr m srar mifflNrfar : 11 *&% ti 

|| I |vd'd:) : l VYA8A. ' ■' : 

Sound, &c., possessed of generic qualities arc objects. The act of 
sensation consists in tlie functioning of the senses with reference to the 
objects. And this functioning is not merely the taking in of the generic 
* qualities of an object, because if also the specific qualities of an object 
were not thus taken in, how would they otherwise be perceived by the 
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As to their substantive appearance, a sense is a substance ; it is a 
collection of generic and specific qualities whose parts are not possessed 
of intervening space and are not distinguishable as being separate from 
each other. These generic and specific qualities are of the essence of the 
Will-to-be whose very nature is illumination. ■ ”■ "• 

Their third appearance is the principle of individuality character- 
ized by egoism. The senses are the specialized appearances of that 
generic appearance. 

The fourth appearance consists of the qualities which are of the 
nature of illumination, activity and inertia, and which determine the 
nature of phenomena. The senses together with the principle of indivi- 
duality are their manifestations. Igg : ■ gg'l 

The fifth appearance is that of their having the purpose of the 
Purusa to fulfil This is inherent in the qualities. Samyama is to be 
performed over the five appearances of sensation respectively one after 
the other. When all the five, appearances have been mastered, then the 
power of over-mastering sensation is manifested in the Yogi.™ 152. 

Y AC HASP ATI'S GLOSS. 

The anther describes the means of conquering the senses for the Yogi who has mas- 
tered the elements 4 By Samyama over the act, the substantive appearance, the egoism, 
the conjunction and the purposefulness (of sensation), comes mastery over the senses.’ 
The meaning is that Samyama is to be performed with reference to the act, the substantive 
appearance, the egoism, the conjunction, and the purposefulness, separately, one after 
another. The act of sensation consists in the taking in of objects, and this depends upon 
the objects to be taken in. lienee the determination of the nature of the act depends 
upon the determination of the nature of the objects to be taken in. 

The Commentator describes the nature of the object to be taken in;— 4 Sounds &e., 
are possessed of the generic and specific qualifies.' 

Having described the objects to betaken in, he now describes the act of taking in 
‘ And the functioning &c. T This functioning consists of sensing, ie., the sense being 
modified into the form of the object. As to those who hold that the sphere of the func- 
tion of the senses is the generic qualities alone, he says to them ; — 4 And it does not con- 
sist in taking in only the form of the generic qualities/ That which is taken in is not 
only co-existence with the generic qualities of the object. The mind is dependent for its 
action upon external senses, and works upon the external objects and depends upon them. 
If this were not so, there would be no blind and deaf people." If, such being the case, the 
senses were not to have the specific qualities for their sphere of action, the specific 
qualities would not at all be known. How then would the mind know them in sequence? 
Hence the act of sensation consists in the taking in of both the generic and the specific 
qualities. g'/g gg Alggg ^g/-;Sggggg^/'-::,-vV g ? _ ’.g ■ g’ ’ g 

This act of taking in is the first phenomenon of the senses. 

Now he describes the second appearance 4 As to substantive appearance 4 It is 
the principle of individuality which produces the power of sensation out of its own es- 
setfee (the Sattva). Hence the instrumental ity which is the generic nature of the senses 
and also the action in connection with the appointed sphere of colour &e., which is the 
specific quality, both are of the nature of illumination. This is the meaning. 
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SQtra 47 


mt taaswr* n ^ u 

47. Thence 1 come quickness 3 as of mind, 2 un-instru- 
mental-perception 4 and 7 mastery 3 over the Pradhana 5 (First 
Cause.) — 153. 

^ sranrsn^ i *rfcT55mt 

I srvTR^^rferer: ***** 1 

VYASA. 

Quickness as of mind consists in the attainment by the body of very 

quick motion. HpiSSBjbQi IsftSWidiS'gbt 

' Un-instrumental Perception means the action of the senses at any 

time or place without the necessity of the presence of the body. 

Mastery over the Pradhana means the power of control over all the 
modifications of the Prakriti. These three attainments are called by the 
name of Madhupratika. These are obtained by conquering the substan- 
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* By their conquest &c,’ The meaning is this : It is not by the mere conquest of 
the senses that these powers are obtained, but by the conquest of ail the live appearances ; 
and the Pradhana, &c., fall within these.— 47. ' 

Sutra 48 . 

48. To him who recognizes' the distinction 3 between 
consciousness 2 and pnre-objective-existence 1 comes supre- 
macy 7 over all 5 states" of being and 10 omniscience*' 9 . — 154. 

^ i fo^crcsi 

fZRn^TT^rmsr^Tsrfirs^r i oqfciirat arw^mar^#- 

qt are u ^rwsr' i ^sferrcifo ^ciret 

Sparer w^focrrarq^jv^fo* fol^sr ssrrefa3r& i 

fw^n^rr am snwi gtut sn£$: $nu#5rareifo' ^rr folds ii y<* 11 

V VASA . 

’ Supremacy overall states of being comes to liim who, having the 

essence of the Will-to-be in the highest slate of purity on account of the 
impurities of the rajas anti the tamas having been destroyed, and when 
the consciousness of power is at the highest, takes his stand at the mani- 
festation of the distinction between the Objective Essence and conscious- 
ness (Purusa). It means that the ‘ quali ties’ which are the substrata of 
all phenomena, being of the nature of the things that are in existence, 
as well as of the power which determines this existence, present them- 
selves before the Lord, the luiower of the field, as one whole. 

Omniscience means the simultaneous discriminative knowledge of 
the ‘ qualities’ being as they are of the nature of all phenomena, and 
showing forth as they do separately the quiescent, the disturbed and 
the unpredictable characteristics. This attainment is known as the ‘ Sor- 
rowless, (visfokal 

Reaching this the Yogi moves omniscient and powerful, with all 
his afflictions ended. — 154. 

, VACHASPATl’S GLOSS. 

Now the author shows the attainments subsidiary to the attainment of the knowledge 
of the distinction between the Objective Essence and the Purusa, with the object of 
attaining which are performed the Sarayamas which bring about power of knowledge 
and action, and which by direct knowledge, and one after the other, go on strengthening 
faith in the object promised, by means of the presents of the attainments that are being 
ii^adA constantly : - 4 To him who realizes the distinction between the Objective Existence 
consciousness, comes just then supremacy overall the states of being and omniscience** 
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Purity comes by the dirt of Rajas and Tamas being removed, Thence comes the con- 
sciousness of the highest power. The mental Essence was before .the attainment of this 
state covered by the Rajas ami the Taiuas. On t he removal thereof it becomes subject 
to the power of the masterful Yogi, When it becomes subject to the Yogi who has just 
attained to the possession of the knowledge of the distinction between Objective Essence 
and consciousness then the Yogi becomes supreme over aii states of being*. The Com- 
mentator explains the state ‘The Gunas which are the substrata, &cY The objects to 
be determined and the determination mean the intelligent and the non- intelligent pheno- 
mena. The power of action is explained by this. 

He mentions the power of knowledge: k Omniscience &c/ and gives a name to 
this two-fold attainment well-known to the Yogis, with the object of inclining towards 
desirelessness : ‘This is named the ‘ Sorrowless.” Such a Yogi is described to be one 
whose afflictions and bonds, hr., karmas have been destroyed.--- OT 

Sutra 49. 


49. The seed 5 of bondage' having been destroyed" by 
desirelessness- even" for that, 1 comes absohite-independence 7 
(Kaivalva). — 155. 

crht isifrarfh mf* 

m WTOT n^SFrT I ^ I 

gpnmf *Rfb %mmx- 

<r<?r strersr %m 11 it 

. VYASA. 

When he comes to think that the discrimination of the distinctive 
natures, is after all a manifestation of the quality of Essentiality (sattva) 
and that the quality of essentiality has been classed with avoidable 
pains; and that the Purusa is unchangeable, pure and other than the 
quality of essentiality (sattva) then be begins to lose his desire for that, 
and then the afflictions having had their seed burnt up, become incapable 
of sprouting again like the burnt up seeds of rice. 

Then all the seeds of afflictions pass, together with the mind, into 
latency. When they have become latent, the Purusa does not then suffer 
from the triad of pain. This then, the stale, that is to say, in which tie 
qualities manifest in the mind as afflictions, actions and fruitions do not, 
having fulfilled their object, come back to action, is the final separation 
of consciousness from the qualities. This is the state of absolute inde- 
pendence, when the Purina remains consciousness alone, as in its own 
nature. — 255. 
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; 50. When the presiding-deities 1 invite 2 , there should 
be no 5 attachment 3 and no smile 4 of satisfaction ; contact® 
with the undesirable 7 being again” possible. — 156. 

* r$** rer wkto i ‘srcerrc hrfaR: 
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smfi i qqw=*r wrflRrshft s*lrcri%«rrsr 

Wfh^cfHcT II V H .. ■ . • ' ; 

' ■ . YYaS.Y. . ■ V 

‘ When the presiding deities invite, there should be no attachment 
and no smile of satisfaction ; contact with the undesirable being again 
possible.’ There are four classes of Yogis : — 1. The prathama ialpika, 
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2. The madhubhumika. 3. The prajnajyotih. 4, The atikrantabhn- 
vaniya. ' - 

The first is 'the one who is practising and in whom the light is 
just appearing. The second is he who has attained the ritambham 
cognition. The third is he who has attained power over the elements 
and the senses, who preserves all that has been known and lias to be 
known, who has been doing what has to be done and who is gi ven to 
practice. The fourth is the atikrantabhavaniya. His sole object is to 
make the mind latent in the Pradhnna. Its stages are the seven-fold 
in finality. 

Of these then the Brahmana to whom opens up the yet unseen 
plane of Madhumati, is invited by the gods from their various places. 
They tell him, ‘ Come, sit here ; enjoy yourselves here ; this is a lovely 
enjoyment, here is a lovely damsel ; this is the elixir of life, which 
counteracts old age and death ; here is a vehicle which moves through 
the skies; these the kalpa trees ; this is the pure stream of Mand&kini ; 
these the perfected ones, the great seers, and beautiful and obedient 
nymphs ; here are clairvoyance and cl air- audience ; lieie a bod\ of 
adamantine strength. You have earned all these by your virtues. Come, 
take all this. This is an eternal, unfading, undying position which the 
gods love.’ 

Thus addressed, let him contemplate upon defects of attachment. 
‘ It is with difficulty that I have procured the light of Yoga, the destroyer 
of the darkness of afflictions, after having been long baked by the flames 
of the world and rolled into the darkness of birth and death. These 
winds of sensuous enjoyment, brought into sensuous existence by desire, 
are calculated to put that light out. Having seen all this how should 
I allow myself to be deluded by the mirage of sensuous enjoyments and 
put myself as fuel again into the burning fire of the same changeful 
existence. Farewell then, ye sensuous enjoyments ; ye are but dreams, 
fit only to be enjoyed by weaklings.’ 

Having thus come upon ' a fixed resolution, let him practise his 
meditation. Having thus not allowed himself to become attached, let 
Him not indulge himself in a smile of satisfaction that even the gods 
begged him. If he indulges in such satisfaction, he will never perceive 
himself as having his hair in the grasp of death, and resting in fancied 
security. Thus forgetfulness ever on the watch for a hole, and ever full 
of efforts, would find its way into the mind ; and once there it will bring 
the afflictions back to life; and thence will come in contact with the 
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Sfitra 51 . 

STFTO' II n 

51. By Raipyama' over the moments 1 and their 2 suc- 
cession", eomes knowledge 1 ’ bora-of-<l i scrim inat ion". 157. 
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VYASA. 

As an atom is a substance in which minuteness reaches its limit, 
so, a moment is a division of time in which minuteness reaches its limit. 
Or a moment is that much of time which an atom takes in leaving the 
position in space it .occupies and reaching the next point. The succession 
of moments is the non-cessation of the flow thereof. The moments and 
their collection do not fall into a collection of actual things. The 
Mnlmrta, the day and night are all aggregates of mental conceptions. 
This time which is not a substantive reality in itself, but is only a mental 
concept, and which comes into the mind as a piece of verbal knowledge 
only, appears to people whose minds are given to out-going activities, as 
if it were an objective reality. The moment falls under the head of reality, 
and is maintained by succession. This succession consists in the sequence 
of moments. The Yogis who know time call this by the name of time. 

Further two moments cannot co-existT There can be no succession 
of two co-existent moments. It is impossible. The un-in terrupted 
sequence of the first moment and of the one which follows, is what is 
called succession. For this there is but one moment existing in. the 
present; the antecedent and post-cedent moments do not. exist. There- 
fore there cannot be any collection of them. 

Further, the moments that have passed and those that have yet 
to come, should be described as existing in consequence of universal 
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Sfitra 52. 
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52. Two-similars 1 ' are thereby 7 distinguished when 
not separately' distinguishable 5 by genus 1 , differentia 2 and 

position-in-spac e :i . — 158. 
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YYASA. 

Its sphere is defined : — £ Two si milars are there by distinguish- 
ed, when not separately distinguishable by genus, defferentia and posi- 
tion in space.’ When position and secondary qualities are the same, the 
genus causes distinction between two similars. Thus ‘ This is a cow,’ 
‘This is a mare.’ When position and genus are common, the secondary 
quality causes distinction, as is the case with a black-eyed cow and an. 
auspicious cow. ^Between two emblic fruits in which the genus and 
secondary qualities are the same, difference of position causes distinction. 
This is anterior and this is posterior. When however the anterior emblic 
fruit moves on to the position of the posterior one in space, at a time 
when the seer may be looking elsewhere, the position becoming the same, 
it can no longer cause distinction (as to which it was originally), the 
anterior or the posterior ? In the knowledge of truth however there 
should be no doubt. Hence has it been said, ‘ They are thereby distin- 
guished.’ It means, by discriminative knowledge. How ? The space 
correlated to the moment of time of the anterior emblic fruit, is different 
from the space correlated to the moment of time of the posterior emblic 
fruit. And the emblic fruits are separate in the sequential, notions of the 
movements in time correlated to their distinct positions in space. The 
sequential notion of space correlated to another moment of time is the 
means of their distinction. 
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Let there he the difference of positions in space ; but how does it affect the distinc- 
tion of the fruit? For this reason he says And the embiie fruits are separate in the 
sequential notions of their moments of time correlated to their positions in space* The 
moment of time that is correlated to the distinct position in space of the cmblic fruit, is 
that portion of time which is indicated by the change of anteriority and posteriority In its 
own position in space. The notion of this moment of time correlated to its distinct 
position means the knowledge thereof. It is by this knowledge tha t the fruits are dis- 
tinguished. The performer of Samyawa knows that the two embiie fruits are different, 
by the knowledge of their becoming characterized by a moment of time correlated to the 
change of anteriority and posteriority, in a position other than that in which the changes 
of anteriority and posteriority in a moment of time existed formerly. Now although the 
former place has been changed, the Samyama is performed with reference to the moment 
of time correlated to the present changed position of the same object, qualified by the 
change of position in space different from the former one. By the performance of this 
Samyama direct knowledge is obtained of the change in time in the other position. For 
this reason it has been said 4 The sequential notion of the moment of time correlated to 
another position in space, becomes the cause of their distinction.’ 

Now he says that by the analogy of this very illustration, the same sort of distinction 
should be believed as existing among atoms, on the authority of a Yogi who alone can 
conceive of the distinction. 4 On the analogy of this illustration &e.’ 

* Others however say:’ (he cites their opinion ) 4 it is the last &e.’ The Vaises! kas 
say that there are certain ultimate peculiarities which are manifest in the permanent 
substances. It is thus argued. The Yogis who are absolutely free do not distinguish 
between objects whose genus, position in space and secondary qualities are the same, 
* and in which there is no interval ; and cannot specify either by pointing out mutual differ- 
ences or by defining their realities. There must therefore be some ultimate peculiarity 
(Vifiesa); and it is that, that they make out to be the differentiating quality of permanent 
substances, such as atoms, <&c. 

He refutes this theory : — ‘Even there, &e.’ Genus, space and secondary quality have 
been illustrated. Form is a manifestation of arrangement along certain lines. Thus 
having removed a thing whose parts are beautifully arranged, another object whose 
parts arc ugly in arrangement, is placed in the same position when the seer is otherwise 
employed. In this case the knowledge of distinction is obtained by the difference of 
arrangement. 

Or, form may mean the body. It is by relation to the body that the selves whether 
in evolution or free are distinguished by means of the action of the elements, such as it 
maybe. Thus when the notion of distinction is caused any where by other means, it, is 
not necessary to posit a differentia in the shape of ultimate peculiarity (auiya, Yisesa), 
as the cause of the distinction. This is similar to /he case of the- Dvipas of Kusa and 
Puskara in their aspect of planes of space. 

Inasmuch as it has been said that the differences of genus, position, and time, &e. 
are known by the intellect of the ordinary man, it is said that the difference of moment 
of time (ksana) is known by the intellect of the Yogi alone. The word 4 alone ’ signifies 
the difference of the moment of time, not that of the intellect of the Yogi. It Is inferred 
that the distinction between released Purusas also is known by the intellect of the Yogi 
by their relation to the body moving in the elements t bhuiachara). 

The teacher thought that in the case of those who do not possess the means of dis- 
tinction, there are no distinctions in the case of the Pradhana. Therefore ho said 
Although destroyed with reference to those whose objects have been gained, it is 
not destroyed with reference to others, being common to the others.’ 
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He says this: — ‘On account of the absence of form, «&c. 
universe has difference indicated by the causes mentioned. Bn 
in the root, the Pradha.na.-~ 52. 

Sutra 53. 


sphere-of* “Operation'" ; has aii-coiiuitions 101 
operation 5 ; lias no-succession 0 . This is the 

minitive 8 knowledge 0 . — 159. 

m mm i <?<rra^ mi * 

qiremfhrkfh it <*$. is ; 

yyAsa. 

It is the intuitional: — This means that the Inc 
one’s own prescience and not by teaching. 

Has everything for its sphere of operation This 
is nothing yet known, which might not be made its objec 
Has all conditions for its sphere : The all, as it 
is with all minor modes of expression. It means that b 

conditions of these objects. 

Has no succession :— It means that, he takes m the 

ted to but one moment. 

This is the entire discriminative knowledge 
is part of this only, beginning with the Madhumati up 
knowledge. — 159. 

YACHASPATT’S gloss. 

Having thus discribed one branch of discriminative knowledge 
cribes discriminative knowledge It is intuitive ; has everything 
ii u n a oil nnnditinns as its sphere ; has no succession ; this 


entire 


W 0 This is the statement of the tmng aenneu. : 

l is called Taraki, because it becomes the cause of crossing 
He distinguishes this from the knowledge by prescience 
conditions for the sphere of its operation.’ 

■ means minor modes of differentiation. For this reason the 
s complete. There is nothing anywhere which may not at 
. its object. This is the meaning. There may be other know- 
nl«n is a uart of this, and where therefore 


>: ... - 
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54. When the purity® of the Objective-! 
that of the Purusa : 
dence 5 . — 160. 

rfcfa I fcri xfonepM S 5 **** 

*v e>. — £h- 


become equal 4 , it. is 
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f en?r ***** 

vrafcf II n 
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In the case of him who has obtained discriminative kuuwieugc « 
well as in the case of him who has not obtained discriminative knowledge, 
it is absolute independence (kaivalya), when the purity of the objective 
Essence and the Purusa become equal. When the essence of the W ill-to- 
be with the dirt of the Rajas and the Tamas removed, has. the notion of 
the distinctness of the Purusa as its sole remaining object, and all the 
seeds of affliction have been burnt up, then does it, as it were, assume a 
state of purity similar to that of the Purusa. In that state the pruity of 

the Purusa consits in the absence of that enjoyment which is attributed 

to him, as it were, figuratively. In that state comes absolute indepen* 
dence ’(kaivalya), whether it be to the master or to the ordinary man 
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He in wliom the seed of affliction is burnt up, has no longer any 
need of knowledge anywhere. It is as the means of 'purifying the subs- 
tance of the Will-to-be that knowledge and the powers born of trance have 
been touched upon. In reality ignorance is removed by knowledge. On 
its cessation there are no longer any afflictions. When there are no afflic- 
tions, there is no fruition of actions. The Gunas in that state have ful- 
filled their object. They therefore no longer present themselves to be 
seen by the Purusa, Then the Purusa shining in his own pure light, 
becomes absolutely independent (Kevala) — 160 . 

VA.CHA.SP ATI’S GLOSS. 

Haviug now described the means of absolute Independence, the Samyamas together 
with the attainments, the author now introduces this aphorism in order to show that the 
knowledge of the distinction between the Objective Essence and the Purusa is the direct 
means of absolute independence ‘In the case of him who has obtained, &c.’ The mean- 
ing is that the knowledge born of discrimination does, all the same, become the means of 
absolute independence, whether or not there is the knowledge born of discrimination* 
‘It is absolute independence (Kaivalya) when the purity of the Objective Essence and that 
of the Purusa become equal.’ 

‘The master’ is he who has by the performance of Samyama obtained the power of 
knowledge and action. The ordinary man is he who has not obtained these powers. To 
him who is possessed of discriminative knowledge by the performance of Samyama des- 
cribed just before, or, to another who has obtained knowledge otherwise, in either case, 
the attainments are never under requisition for the purpose. ‘He in whom the seeds of 
affliction, &e.’ 

Well, but if they are unnecessary for absolute freedom, their teaching is useless. 
For this reason the Commentator says 1 5 As a means of the attainment of the purity of 
the Objective Essence, &c.’ 

The attainments are not absolutely unnecessary in attaining absolute independence. 
They are not its direct means. The knowledge born of discrimination and that which is 
obtained by the successive performance of Samyama is only an indirect cause. The 
principal cause is the knowledge of distinction. This is the meaning. Ignorance is 
removed by knowledge. Knowledge means the Highest Intellection.— 54. 


THE FOURTH CHAPTER. 


ON 


ABSOLUTE INDEPENDENCE. (KAIVALYA.) 


Sutra i. 

u ^ u * u 

1. The attainments 0 are by birth 1 , drugs 8 , incanta- 
tions 3 , purificatory action 1 ' (tapas) or trance 5 .- -161. 

VYASA. 

i tswfasT 

i i «fw- 

i g»m^r ?ra ^r?R foa$T ^mrerri » U» 

Attainments by birth exist in tlie body. 

By drugs, in the houses of the Asuras, by elixir and such like: 
By incantations, motion in space and the powers of attenuation 

(Anima) &c. , _ 

By purificatory action (tapas) the achievement of wishes. Wo. takes 

such forms and goes to such places as he may like, and does other similar 
things. 

The attainments born of trance have been described 101. 

VaCHASPATI’S gloss. 

Now trance, its means and its attainments have been described chiefly in the first, 
second and third chapters. Other subjects which it became necessary to take up by 
context or by way of introduction, have also been discussed. Here is to be discussed 
Absolute Freedom (Kaivalya), which is the ultimate of all these practices, &e. And t »i« 
is impossible to explain without explaining the nature of the mind inclining towards 
the state of absolute independence, as also the other world and the se which being 

something beside knowledge alone (vijnana), is related to the other woi Id, and which 

enjoys through the instrumentality of the mind, pleasurable sound, &e. All this has to 
be described in this chapter, besides what might become necessary by context or by 

wav of introduction. ... t , , . . , ..... . 

First of all lie describes the five-fold attainment, with the object of ascertaining 
which of the minds possessed of attainments is passing towards the state of absolute 

‘The attainments are by birth, incantations, purificatory action or trance* He 

explains ; Exists in the body : -Some one has the power of attenuation in the body, 

just as he is born, because actions done by him as man, which are calculated to cause 
the enjoyments of Heaven, have developed them into frui tion in some heavenly region. 

He describes the attainments due to drugs ' In the houses of the Asuras.’ Man 
nasses to the places of the Asuras for some reason. He is met there by lovely Asura 
damsels and given an offering of elixir. Using that he comes to possess the attainments. 
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of freedom from decay and death, and other attainments. Or, the same may take place 
even here by the use of elixir, as in the case of the thinker Mandavya, who resided in 
the Yindhya Mountain and who used the elixir. 


He next describes the attainments due to incantations : —By mantras. 

lie next describes the attainments of purificatory actions : By purificatory action/ 

He next describes the attainment of wishes :~Assutmmng such forms as desired. 
Whatever does he desire, be it the attainment of A nitna or any other, that he attains at 
once. Whatever he desires to hear or to think anywhere, that lie hears or thinks there. 
By the word, &e., seeing, &c., have been included. -1. 

Sutra 2. 

* * * v <t 

mnmmi u * n 

2. Change 3 to another 2 life-state 1 by the filling up 5 
of the creative causes 4 (prakrityapura). — 102. 

YYASA. 

s# m sf?r ii r ii 

Here ‘change to another life- state by the filling up of the creative 
causes, 5 takes place of the life-state into which the body and the powers 
have already changed and exist. On the former change going out, 
comes the close appearance of their next change by the sequential showing 
forth of organ and parts which did not exist before ; and the creative 
causes of the body and the powers favour each their own modifications 
by filling up, which again has the necessity of virtue, &c., as the incidental 
cause (of removing the impediment).— 162. 

VACH ASP ATI’S OLOSS. 

The attainments due to the trance have been described in the previous chapter. 
It is now desirable to say that the change into another life-state brought about by the 
four classes of attainments due te the use of herbs, &c., is also of the same body and the 
powers thereof. This however does not come about by mere material causes. The 
material itself, so far as it goes, does not prove to be competent to intensify or weaken 
the state of the di vine and the not-divine, in him. It is plain that a cause having no 
elements of difference in itself cannot operate to produce different effects. In order to 
guard against the possibility of the change being taken as due to accident alone, he 
• completes and reads the aphorism * Change to another life-state by the filling up of 
the creative causes/ 

Here it is only the change of the body and the powers as they are in one state, 
that takes place into those suitable to another state. The change takes place of the body 
and the powers as they appear in man, into the life-state of the animals and gods by the 
filling up of the creative causes. 

The creative causes of the body are the elements of Prithvi, &c. The creative cause 
of the * powers ’ is the principle of egoism. 
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‘ Filling up’ means the sequential showing forth, entrance therein, of these causes, 

By this comes about the change. V ; r^ 

Says this 

Well, but if the change is 
always ? F or this reason he says 4 
By this have been described the 
boyhood, youth, old age ; the change 
change of the small piece 
out flames by thousands and embracing 

Sutra 3. 

3. The creative-causes 3 are not-inoved-into-actioir 
bv any incidental-cause 1 ; but 5 that pierces-the-obstacle 1 from 
it (i like® the husbandman '.-—163. 

VVASA. 

i st ****& & 1 ^ ^ J 

<r?n i *i*Tr %^RT3<Tt ’ew 

PuffiURK^TTW' 'qiftnnwABWW wwt fiwta 

gwrafar urn 

sr^?ru; i *mr*r ^ ^ ^fsresefeffN W* * 

^r^Tf^T^3stW?3*3t 1 far *** 9K n ^ WE, ^J‘ 

i wiiw $ ^ ^ 

ftaffwitr > *rg sf^rast^# ^ 

hM i «w =sf^rai: i i <r<n?*T- 
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By the former change going out, &c/ 

favoured by the ‘ filling up ’ why does it 
Has the necessity of virtue, &e.’ 
changes of the state of the body 
of the seed of the Nyagrodha int 
of fire thrown into a iieap of straw, into a iar 
the sky itself.— 2. 


creative causes into action ; ut^au&o ^ 
by the effect. How then ? ‘ That pierces the o 

man.’ jybyyymiyy u . 

As the husbandman desirous of carrying 
well-filled bed to another, does not draw the ' 
.to places which are on the same or a lower le\ 
the obstacles, and thereupon the water flows 
bed, so it pierces through vice which is the obs 
being pierced through, the creative causes pass 

changes. ilyTylylybl hi ' ; ' ■ .. 
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Or, similarly the same husbandman does not possess . the power 'of 
transferring the earthy and watery juices to the roots of rice in the same 
bed. What then? He weeds the ‘ring’, the ‘ gavendhuka and the 
‘ sly am aka ’ out of the common bed, and when they liave been weeded 
out, the juices themselves enter the roots of rice. ^ y 

Similarly virtue only becomes the cause of the removal of the vice, 
because purity and impurity are diametrically opposed to each other. 

It is not that virtue becomes the cause of the creative causes moving 
into action. On this point NandisNara, &c., are illustrations. On the 
other side too, vice counteracts virtue and thence comes the change to 
impurity. Here too Nahusa, the Ajagara, &c., should be taken as 

illustrations.— 163. e-v'w' 

yACHASPATI’S gloss. 

It has been said, ‘By the filling up Of the creative causes.’ Here the doubt arises. 

Is this filling up of the creative causes natural, or due to some incidental cause such as 

virtue and vice ? What is proved ? Well, because the creative causes, notwithstanding 
existence, fill up only sometimes, and because it is said that virtue and vice are the 
incidental causes ; it is therefore proved that virtue, &c., are the incidental causes of the 
creative causes moving into action. For this reason he says The creative causes are 
not moved into action by any incidental cause ; that pierces the obstacle like the 

husbandman. 1 „ , , ,, , 

It is true that virtue, & c., are the incidental causes, but they do not set the creative 

causes into action ; because virtue and vice are themselves the effects of creative ca^. 
And the effect does not move the cause into action, because the birth of the efteet 
depending upon the cause, it is subject to the action of the cause. What is self-dependent 
carMWlf setln action in something which is dependent on ft. The *. wMC JjUmJd 
to be made or which has already been made, cannot certainly use the clay, the vhec 
and water for that purpose without the potter. Nor is it similarly the object of the 
Purusa that sets the creative causes into action. It is only Xsvara who does this with 
that obieet in view. The object of the Purusa is said to be the power which sets ir 
action, bv virtue of its being the aim thereof. Further if it were so, the tending ot he 
aim of the Purusa towards fulfilment would very properly become the cause ot the 

stopping of the operations of the phenomenal world.— 3. 

But it is not by this much that virtue, &c., cease to he the means of change altogether 
Because they become the means of effecting changes even by removing the obstacles 
only, like the husbandman. As to Is vara, His action too should be understood to be 
of the nature of the removal of obstacles, so that virtue may be practised. This is 
what lias been commented upon by the Commentary already explained. 

Sfitra 4. 

4, Created 1 minds 2 proceed from egoism 1 alone 1 . 

.VYASA. 

: efsrerfa « « 11 
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When however the Yogi makes many bodies, then, are these bodies 
possessed of many minds or all of one mind only '? ‘ Created minds pro- 
ceed from egoism alone.’ Taking as cause the mind which is egoism 
alone, he makes the created minds. Thence do the bodies become pos- 
sessed of minds.— 164. 

ViCHASPATI’S GLOSS. 

Now he considers the unity or manifoldness of the minds in the many bodies made by 
perfected powers, after the attainments have been achieved by the filling in of the crea- 
tive causes (pakritis ) : — 4 When however.' 


VACHASPATFS GLOSS. 

The aphorism is a reply to what has been said, that in the ease of there being more 
minds than one, there would not be obedience to one mind, nor mutuality of relationship 
* There being difference of activity, one mind the director of the others/ This might he 
a defect if the Yogi did not make one mind to be the director of more minds than one 
acting in more bodies than one. When that is made, no defect: remains. 

It should not be said that there is no use in more minds than one that is one for each 
body, when one such mind is posited ; nor should it be said that there is no use in making 
a directing mind, because one’s own mind can serve that purpose. The reason is that 
that, which has been proved to exist by right reasoning, need no more be subjected to the 
* test of being placed in consonant and dissonant positions. 
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^rr^Ti^r u vs u 

7. A Yogi’s 4 karma 1 is neither-white* nor-black® ; of- 
tHe-others fi it is tliree-fold 6 . — 167. 

... ' ... VYASA. 
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The vehicle of actions exists in the case of others.'. Hence, 
gi’s karma is neither white nor black ; of the others it is three-foi 
This class o£ actions has four locations : the black, the blac 
the white, nor white nor black. Of these, the black is of the 
The black-white is brought about by external means, as in tins 
hide of actions grows by means of causing pam to, or acting k 
wards others. 

The white is of those who resort to the means ol iinprov 
studv and meditation. This .is dependent upon the mind alone, 
not depend upon external means and is not there! ore brought 

injuring others. 

The one which is neither white nor black exists in the case, 
who have renounced everything (the sannyasis), whoso afflict! 
been destroyed, and whose present body is the last one, they w 
It is not white in , the case of a Yogi, because he gives up th 
action ; and it is not black, because ho does not. perform aeli 
the other creatures it is of the three former descriptions only.-lb 

V A.CII A SPA1TS GLOSS. 

Havs that the others are possessed of the vehicles, with the object of. 

differences of the other minds from the meditation-bom, which is not posac 

TcliicltiH : l 1n the Ciuso ol otbci h, <Scc. 

In the same connection he introduces the aphorism as describing the 
of : — ‘ A Yogi's karma is neither black nor white ; of the others it is (hrce-foU . 

font* locations’: Location means place (of manifestation). It ha 
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Those who have renounced actions : the karam-sarmyasis; are not anywhere found 
performing actions which depend upon external means. They have not got- the black vehicle 
of actions, because they do not. perform such actions. Nor do they possess the white 
vehicle of actions, because they dedicate to i s vara the fruits of the vehicle of action 
• brought about by (he practice of Yoga. That whose fruit is not batl, is called white, 
/that which has no fruit itself, how can ii have any bad fruit ? 

Having thus described the four-fold division of karma, now he specifies which refers 
to which :~~ 4 Of these it is not white, &e/~~7. 

Sutra 8. 

II c; || 

8. Thence 1 proceed 11 the residual-potencies 7 compe- 
tent-to-bring-about 1 their 2 fruition* alone 1 ’.— -168. 

YYASA. 

i *rr err^rer: 

TTTFtTR^nfitsqrpR: ! f^CSSflTsr ^T^frR^g- 

#flrarf?r i grr^r^T 1 

ii <: 11 

4 Thence ’ means from .the three- fold , karma. 

4 Competent to bring about the fruition thereofV’ Whatever is the 
fruition of whichever class of karma, such residual potencies only as are 
competent to bring about the fruition of those actions, are manifested. 
When the karma relating to the state of the gods is fructifjdng, the resi- 
dua which are adequate to the state of the hell-born, the animals and men 
cannot manifest. On the contrary, it is only the impressions which are 
adequate to the state of the gods that are manifested. The operation of 
the rule is the same in the case of the hell-born, the human and the ani- 
mal tendencies. — 1 08. 

'■ ;;h" “ ' ' YACHASPATl’S GLOSS. h pl'y:!; 

Having ascertained the vehicle of actions, now he describes the developments of 
the vehicle of afflict ions : k Thence manifest the residual potencies competent to bring 
about their fruition/ He describes the impressions which are competent to bring 
about the life-state, life-experience and life-period, whether hellish or divine, which are 
the results of the fruition of good and bad karma : The residual potencies competent 
to bring about the fruition thereof/ The residua which are born of divine experience . 
are competent to bring about the fruition of divine karma. It is not possible that in the 
case of the manifestation of the residua of human experiences, the enjoyment of the 
fruitage of divine actions should take place. For this reason the impressions whose 
manifestation is brought about by karma are of the same class as the fruition thereof. 
This is the meaning of the Commentary. 8. 
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SGtra 9 




the powers competent to show mem iorm. u. B u ... 

even by a hundred life-states, or by distance in space, or by a hundred 

kalpas, it will rise whenever it does, by the operation of its own appro- 
priate cause. Thus will it appear again by taking up the residua which 
are present in the mind on account of the experience of the feline state 
in some former life. Why ? Because even if there be an interval be- 
tween them, the residua are manifested by the similar manifesting kanna 
becoming the operative cause thereof. Thus there is but sequential 
appearance. And for what other reason ? Because memory and residual 
potency are but one in appearance. As are the experiences, such are the 
residual potencies ; and they are of the nature of the residua of actions. 
And memory is similar to the residua. Memory comes by the residual 
potencies separated therefrom by life-state and by time and space. From 
memory come again residual potencies. Thus it is that memory and 
residual potency are manifested by virtue of the vehicle of action coining 
Wn manifestation. Tims even though separated in time, &e„ there is 
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of the residua of the human state oi existence, in- 
)\vs the other. It is not possible that the experience 
> not remembered, but that the experiences of an- 
be remembered, hoi* this reason he says : There 

when there is separation in time, life-state and space, 
ival potency being the same in appearance.’ There 
from the life of a cat. Still there is non-interruption 
use the same memory is generated when the raani- 
it and in consonance with karma which must fructify 
t state ’ is the vehicle of action, because it is from 
Further it takes its rise in accordance with its own 


towards the beginning of fruition, 
ig up the residua which are, &c.’ The 
id fest by taking up the residua which 


As are the ex peri 


10. And'’ there is no-beginning 2 for them, 1 thedesire- 
to-live' 1 being eternal 5 . — 170. 

^ YYAKA. ' . ^ ^ ■ 
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7. 1 efcrafareifofltawto* * 1 *rtr. 

1 ^ is^sm 1 gnrarwnfawi ^ 1 

w«iran<*Mnp vrm %*rr~ 

^Tf*RT P?f WT# ^T®^rm!TfJlT35T5?cJTR*. w$£ v 7^nfffal&JFvT rr%rafarer 
«i#£p ^«f y T^r l-m fr %*Tf?rasT?T 3po^Brt«?r ^ ytrt<n «r^®t 

W* ^ ei|SE«TO*«i8[r 11 1° # 

There is? no beginning for them, the residua, inasmuch as the 
desires are ever present.. The desire, 1 Would that f may not cease to 
be,’ ‘Would that 1 may live on,’ is found in everybody. This self- ■ 
benediction is not inherent. Why not? How could there be tear of 
death and desire to avoid pain, in any being who has only been born, 
if he has had no experience of liability to death, it being understood that 
desire to avoid anything is only caused by remembrance suffered in 
'.consequence thereof ; and that nothing which is inherent in anything 
stands in need of a cause. The mind, therefore, possessed as it is of 
residua from eternity, brings into activity by the operation of exciting 
causes, certain residua only, for the purpose of giving experience to the 
Pnrusa. 

Some philosophers say that the mind has only a form which is com- 

■ mensurate with the body with which it may, for the time, be connected ; 
it contracts or expands like light placed in a jar or a house as the case 
might be. And thus they say that non-interruption and repeated are 
proper. The author holds that it is the • manifestation alone of the 
self-existing mind that expands or contracts, and that it is this which d 
has the necessity of the operation of the exciting causes of virtue, Ac. 

These exciting causes are two-fold, external and internal. The 
external are those that stand in need of body, &c., as instrument, such as 
praising, giving of charity, and the performance of obeisances. The 

■ internal are those that stand in need of the mind alone, such as faith, Ac. 
And so it. has been said : — 1 These acts of friendliness, Ac., are the sports 
of the thinkers ; they do not from their very nature depend upon ex- 
ternal causes, and cause the expression of the highest virtue.’ 

Of these two means the mental ones are more powerful. How? 
What can excel knowledge and ' desirelessness ? Who can without the 
power of the mind render the Dandaka forest empty, or drink the ocean 
like Agastya, by the mere action of ihe mind alone ?. —170 

VACHASPATFtt GLOSS. 

It may foe so. The residua iaidby m a former mid yet again Sc a », 1 

manifest themselves, if there be authority for the existence of previous and further 
previous lives. But there is no authority for such a proposition. Merely the pleasu^A 
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lions the opposite theory of the mind having a 
— 4 The mind contract# and expands like light in a 
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is not atomic in size, because in that case it would mean the simultaneous non-production 
of the five sorts of sensation when the large cake is devoured. Farther there i* no 
justification for adopting the theory that there is a succession in the case of these 
sensations, and that they are not being felt simultaneously. No such thing is seen. 
One atomic mind cannot be competent to come into relationship with the sensations 
located in more places than one. Hence the only theory that remains is that, the mind 
is of the dimensions of the body it inhabits, like the light of lamp which is confined either 
to a jar or a palace. Contraction and expansion of the mind in the bodies of an ant: and 
an elephant manifest themselves therein. The opposite theorists thus say that the 
form, Le. f the dimensions of the mind are the same as those of the body. 

The question arises that if it be so, how can it come into contact wit h the seed and 
the field? It does not certainly go out of the dead body without any support, to come 
into contact with the germ and spcriu cells in the bodies of the parents, being dependent 
as it is for its actions upon others. The shadow of a pillar and such other things does 
not move if the things t hemselves do not move. Nor do the pictures disappear, when 
the picture cloth comes in. This being so, there would not be evolution of souls through 
births and deaths (samsara). 

; For this reason he says * For this reason the absence of interruption and for that 

reason Samsara is proper.’ 

And further, if there were a measure for it like that of the body, then the leaving of 
the former body and the taking up of the other body would be secured for it, by taking 
in the interval another body which would serve for it as a vehicle for the intermediate 
space. It is of course along with this vehicle that it moves in the other body. So also 
says the Purana :~‘The Yama drew out of the body with force the Purusa of the size of 
the thumb.’ This then is the meaning of the absence of interval (Antara). And for this 
reason evolution by repeated births is proper. 

Not agreeing with this view, the author states his own theory ‘ It is the manifesta- 
tion alone of the self-existing mind that contracts and expands.’ The Acharya (author) here 
is the Svayambhu. 

The doubt here is that if the mind cannot move into another body without some 

vehicle to support it on its way, how is it that it enters the intermediate vehicle itself ? 
If another body is posited for that purpose also, then there would be no stopping any- 
where. Nor is it possible' that the mind should go out of the body along with the inter- 
mediary vehicle, because it is understood to take up the intermediary vehicle after it 
has left the previous body. 

In that case let us posit a subtile body, existing permanently from the beginning of 
creation up to the Great Latency. It would thou bo that this subtile body would 
remain in the physical body, and it is along with this that the mind would enter the 
bodies appropriate to the different regions from the Satvaloka down to the Aviehi. It 
would further be proper to speak of this body as being drawn out, because that, being 
permanent, the difficulty of providing for an interval would also disappear. 

But then there is no authority for such a proposition, that a subtle body of this 
description exists. It is certainly not visible to the senses. Nor can it be i id erred as a 
necessity of evolution by passing from one body to another, because that can be explained 
even on the theory of the author. As to the verbal authority cited, the text speaks of the 
being drawn out of the Purusa, riot of the mind, nor of a subtle body, but of the self. 
The self however, the power of consciousness is uon-transferable from one place to another. 

' This drawing out therefore is to be described as being spoken of in a. metaphorical sense. 
•\mi thus the drawing out of the mind or of consciousness means wherever it may be, the 
absence of manifestation. It does not mean anything else. 
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"We allow what; has been said in the Puranas, the Itihasas and the Smritis about the 
mind coming after death possess the body of a Preta (departed spirit.) and also the 
release from that preta body by the performance of the ceremonies of Sapinrlikarana 
etc. But we do not submit to that body being the intermediary vehicle. There is no 
authority in the Vedas for he existence of such an intermediary vehicle. What happens 
is that the mind takes up the body of a Preta, and is therein taken away by the men of 
Varna • not that this body serves as the intermediary vehicle. For this reason, the mind 
being ’of the nature of the principle of individuality, and that principle like Akasamall 
the three worlds, the mental principle is all-pervading. 

if this be so, then its functioning also must be all-pervading, and this would mean 
that (lie mind is omniscient. For this reason, has it been said, that the manifestation 
alone of this all-pervading principle is liable to contract or expand. 

Lei us grant that, but then how is it that the contraction and expansion of the 

, n,„ ,„;.ui f-.i-c nlaee only now and then. For this reason he says ‘And 


By the, 1 &c,’ in body, Sco, tne senses a no mauu, - 

i . Here too energy, memory, &c., are to he understood. 

Mentions the consensus of opinion of the Acharyas. on the question of intermedia- 
tion 1 As has been said.’ 

Vihara means activity ( vyapara). 

The ‘highest virtue’ means the white Karina. 

• Of the two': rOnt of the internal and external. 

Knowledge and'desirelessness : - The dharma born of these is understood here. 

,, v what’ This means by what dharma brought about by external means. It is 
knowledge and desirelessness alone that overpower these, /. c. destroy then- seed-power. 

This is the meaning. Wi-UiU- 

Rc mentions in this case the well-known illustration,- 1 The Oan.laka forest empty.’-lO. 

SOtra ii. 
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The Cause By virtue comes pleasure, by vice pain. From plea- 
sure comes attachment ; from pain aversion. Thence comes effort. There- 
by, acting by mind, body and speech, one either favours or injures others. 
Thence come again virtue and vice, pleasure and pain, attachment and 
aversion. Thus it is that revolves the six-spoked wheel of the world. 
And the driver of this wheel is Nescience, the root of the afflictions. This 
is the Cause. dDTvd-d ' • 

Motive or Fruit is that with a view to which appropriate virtue, 
&c., is' brought about. There is no n on-sequential manifestation. 

The Substratum is the mind which has yet a duty to perform. It 
is there that the residua live. They no longer care to live in a mind 
which has already performed its duty ; their substratum is gone. 

The Object (alambana) of the residua is the substance which when 
placed in contact calls them forth. 

Thus are all the residua held together by Cause, Fruit, Substratum 
and Object, 

When these exist not, the residua which depend upon them for 

existence, disappear too, — 111. 

VACHASPATI’S GLOSS. 

Now if these mental modifications and the residua are without beginning, how 
can they be destroyed ? The power of consciousness which is eternal is not destroyed. 
For this reason he says : Being held together by Cause, Fruit Substratum and Object, 
they disappear in the absence of these.’ 

It is observed that those that have no beginning are also destroyed. Take for example 
the ease of futurity. The proposition therefore fails and is no proof. The power of cons- 
ciousness is not destroyed, because there is cause which might cause its destruction, 
not because it has no beginning. And the aphorism too mentions the causes of the des- 
truction of the residua, although they are without a beginning. Kindness and injury too 
point to the causes of virtue and vice, &e. By this the use of spirituous liquors, &c M is 
also understood. 

He mentions the reason thereof : The root of the afflictions, &e/ 

‘Is brought about* means that it is present. It does not mean that the sulDstanoe 
virtue is produced. 

Mentions reason thereof : ‘ There is no, &c.’ 

‘With a view to which’ means the substance which, is in front, contact wuh the 
The meaning of the aphorism is that, in the absence of the pervade? the 

U. 

Sutra 1 2. 


beloved, &c, 

pervaded is absent.- 
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There is no. existence for that which exists not, and no destruction 
for what exists. How then can residua which exist as substances he 
destroyed ? ‘The past and the present exist in reality, there being differ- 
ence of the paths of being of the characteristics.’ 

The future is the manifestation which is to be. The past is the 
appearance which has been experienced. The present is that which is 
in active operation. It is this three-fold substance which is the object 
of knowledge. If they did not exist in reality, there would not exist the 
knowledge thereof. How could there be knowledge in the absence of 
anything that might be known. For this reason the past and the present 
exist in reality. Further, if the fruit of either the actions which cause 
experience, or those which cause absolute freedom were impossible of 
being defined for the aspirer, the actions of the wise with that aim and 
object would not be proper. And the means has the power of only 
bringing into the present state the actually existing though as yet un- 
manifested fruit, not of creating it anew. The means when in full mani- 
festation specifically favours the sefpiential manifestation of its object ; it 
does not create it anew. 

Besides, the substratum exists as characterized by more character- 
istics than one ; and its characteristics have a distinct order of existence 
in consequence of the distinctions of the paths of being. 

It is not that the past and the future states of the object exist in 
substance in the same sense in which the specific appearance of the pre- 
sent exists. How then? The future exists as an appearance in itself to 
be manifested. The past exists by an appearance of its own which has 
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teen experienced. The present path of being alone is that which shows 
4s own appearance as such. The same does not happen with reference 
the past and the future paths of being. Of course at the time of one 
°f these paths of being, the others remain conjoined with the substratum. 
Hence the existence of the three paths of being does not come out of 
n on-existence. — .172. 

YACHASPATl’S gloss. 

With the object of introducing the next aphorism the Commentator expresses a 
douijk : — ; There is no existence for the non-existing Ac.’ 

There is no existence fur the non-existent -This may either he taken as a necessary 
® e <lUence of the preceding, or, it may bo taken as having been introduced anew as an 
lustration. 

* The past and the future really exist, there being difference of the paths of being 
the characteristics.’ 

The non-existent is not born and the existent is not destroyed. The meaning of the 
a Phorism is that the change of the path of being of the existing characteristics alone, 
m ^ans the rise and disappearance of the characteristics. The appear a n ee: which has 

experienced, means the appearance which it lias taken up already, or in other words, 
that of which there is no manifestation in the present. Thus the characteristic is exis- 

te &t in. all three times. 

: ■■■■■■ ' . ' ' ' . 

He says this ‘ If they did not exist in reality, Ac/ The non-existent does not 
k°come the object of knowledge ; It is therefore indefinable. 

Knowledge is but the shining out of its object in consciousness. It cannot exist in 
khe absence of the object. Whether it be the knowledge of the Yogi which has all the 
three times for its sphere of operation, or the knowledge of men like ourselves, it can- 
^t be born in the absence of the object. But the knowledge is born. For this reason, 

, knowledge of him who feels that the past and the future ordinarily exist along with 
the present, is said to be a reason for the existence of the object itself. 

, Now he says that even on account of its being the aim (the object of action) the yet- 
^manifested exists : — ‘ Further, the fruit of either the action which causes experience, Ac/ 

The wise are those who can distinguish. And even in the case of what is to bo 

don e? 

whatever may be the cause of whatever, becomes specialized in case of the exis- 
tence of the object alone. As Is the case with the farmer and the student of the Veda, 
®° is the case here. They do not certainly create non-existing things. Similarly the 
potter, Ac., are the causes of the coming into present existence of the jar which already 
e *ists. He says this * And the means has only the power of bringing the future into 
Present existence, Ac.’ If however the past and the future do not exist because they do 
n °t exist in the present, why then, the present also does not exist, because it does not 
ex isb in the past and the future. The existence of all the, three however, is unqualified, 
ou account of there being no specialization of the substratum, and the paths id being. 

this object he says 1 Besides a substratum exists, Ac.’ 

Have a distinct order of existence This means that each exists established in 

it&elf. 

In reality : means the real object, the substratum. 

. If the past and the future did not exist as such in the past and the future, they 
Would n ot exist even in the present, because then, they would be nothing in reality. For 
this reason he says - ‘Of course at the time of one of these paths of being, Ac/ 

He summarizes the subject Hence the existence of the throe paths of being, 
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13. They 1 are manifested 2 and subtle, 3 and.' of the. 
nature 5 of the qualities 4 . — .173. -■ ' -- 
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They i.e., these characteristics which are possessed of the three 
paths of being, are of the nature of the manifested, AvIieiV they exist in 
the present, and are of the nature of the subtle when they passed into the 
past or are yet xmi Manifested. They are the six unspecialized appear- 
ances. All this is but the specific arrangement of the 4 qualities’. In 
truth therefore they are of the nature of the ‘ qualities’. So teaches the 
$astra : — The real appearance of the qualities does not come within 
the line of vision. That however which comes within the fine, is but 
paltry delusion.' * — 173. 

vACHASPATVS GLOSS. ; ; V.'.yA ^ ^ 

Let that he. This detail however of the 'differences of the world which puts forth 
the appearance of the changes of tli© characterized, the characteristic, the secondary 
quality and condition in many ways, is not capable of appearance from one MTilaprakriti. 
For this reason says They are manifested and subtle and of the nature of the 4 quali- 
ties.’ They, the characteristics possessed of the three paths of being, are both manifested 
and subtle, and they are of Hie nature of the qualities. There is nothing beyond the 
three qualities. The variety of manifestation is due to the variety which comes in se- 
quence of the eternal miseries and their residua which they have given birth lo. 

As has been said in the Yayu Parana This change of the Pradhana is wonderful 
on account of showing forth all appearances, it is the six unspecialized manifestations, 
which in such a way as it may be, constitute the past, tho present and the future of the 
manifested Prltlm, &e., and of the eleven instruments of action, sensation and thought. 

Now describes the eternal appearance of the universe, with the object of divid- 
ing the appearances thereof into the eternal and the non-eternal: All this is but the 
specific appearance of the 4 qualities.’ The meaning is that evolutionary changes which 
are visible, consist of different arrangements and forms. On this subject is the teaching 
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When all are ‘qualities,’ how is it that one modification is sound 
and the other the sense? ‘The reality of the object on account of unity 
of modification.’ One modification of the qualities possessed of the nature 
of illumination, activity and inertia, and being of the nature of an instru- 
ment, appears in the shape of organs. This is the sense of bearing. 
Another modification of the ‘ qualities ’ appears in the objective state as 
the soniferous ultimate atom (£>abda Tanmatra). This is the . object 


The atom of Prithvi is a modification of sound, &c., existing along 
with the generic quality of form (murti). It is a portion of the tanmatra, 

. Single modifications of these atoms are the earth, the cow, the tree, the 
hill and so forth. In the case of other elements also, taking up the 
generic qualities of smoothness, temperature, impulsion and space, single 
.modifications are to be understood by meditation. 

y. There is no object not eo-existent with ideas. There are however 

. . ideas, which are not co-existent with objects, such as those that are fancied 


y ; There are people who try to do away with the reality of objects by 
11s reasoning, saying that objects are but the fabrications of the mind, 

hS'-i : 0 ■■ 

te ;the fancies of a dream, and that they are nothing real. The objec- 
ye world is present by its own power. How is it that they give up the 
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objective world on the strength of imaginative cognition, and even then 
go on talking nonsense about it? How is it possible to liave faith in them ? 


V A OH AS PA T I tS GLOSS. 

Well there may he this sort of variety of modification oi‘ the three anal i ties, lint: 
how is a single modification brought about in the shape of any one element, say the Prithvi 
or the A paw.’ This unity is contradicted by Us nature. With this doubt introduces the 
aphorism ‘ The reality of the object op account of the unity of modification.’ A single 
modification of more than one is also observed. That as follows The cow, the horse, 
the buffalo, the elephant, all of them modify into a single substance, the salt, when they are 
thrown into a mine of salt. Wick, oil and fire change into a lamp. In this way, although 
the qualities are more than one, a single modification does take place. For this reason, 
the Tanmatra, the. elements and the. objects made of the elements have each a real unity. 

In the ease of instrumental appearances, being as they are the effects of the principle 
of individuality, and possessed as they are of the nature of illumination on account of the 
preponderance of the quality of essentiality (sattvaq the modification is a single one in 
the shape of an organ, such as the organ of hearing. Of the same qualities, another single 
modification in the shape of Tanmatra Is sound, the object, when they appear as objective 
phenomena, in the shape of non-in tclligent appearances with the quality of Tanias prepon- 
derating. 

Sound, the object: — Sound here means the soniferous ether (tanmatra). The word 
‘object’ (visaya) signifies non-intelligence, because the tanmatra cannot possibly become 
the object of sensation. The rest is easy. 

Now brings in the Yaisesika with his idealistic theory : ‘ There is no object which 
is not co-existent with an idea.’ 

If the elements and physical objects be something different from mere ideation, then 
it may be that such a Prakriti be put up as the cause of their production. They are not 
however different from ideas in reality. How is it then that the Pradhana is put up as a 
cause? How is it again that the instrumental appearances are fancied to exist as the 
modifications of the principle of individuality ? Thus seeing that a lion-intelligent object 
is not self-illuminative, it does not exist unless it co-exist with the ider\ Co-existence 
means relation. The denial of co-existence means its absence. The meaning is that 
without coming into relationship with the idea it is of no use in practice. The idea 
however exists without being co-existent with the object, because it is self-illuminative. 
It can exist as its own field of knowledge. It does not stand in need of a non-intelligent 
object in practice. These are the two rules that are brought to notice by idealistic philo- 
sophers as going along with knowability. They are applied thus:- That which is known 
by any act of knowledge, does not differ therefrom, in the same way as knowledge does 
not differ from the self. And the elements and the physical phenomena thereof are 
known by an act of knowledge. This leads to a knowledge of the pervaded which contra- 
dicts it. Knowability as it is seen, is pervaded by similarity, which contradicts the differ- 
ence to be denied, bringing into consciousness the similarity which pervades itself, it 
does away with the difference which contradicts it. Thus That which is perceived 
with something else always invariably, does not differ from it. Just as one moon does 
not differ from another moon. And an object is invariably perceived together with the 
idea. This knowledge is perceived as being contradictory of the pervader. It contradicts 
the rule of the pervader consisting of the difference to be denied. This rule does away 
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Let it be. If the object is not different from the idea, how is it that it looks as If it 
were different. For this reason says ‘ Fancied &e/ As say the Vainasikas There 
is no difference on account of the rule of coincident perception. The difference between 
the yellow and the blue, &e., and their ideas, is brought about, by delusive cognitions. 

Explains the nature of the fancy An object is merely an ideation/ <&e. Refutes 
4 How is it possible, &c/ This is connected with the words 4 have faith in them/ 

‘Is present as contradictory knowledge’ :--How is it present ? ‘In the way &e/ In 
whatever way it shines as being the meaning of the word 4 this*, in the same way it is 
present by its own power. 

Now shows that the object is the cause of the idea : -< Inasmuch as the object has given 
birth to the idea thereof by the power of its own perceptibility, it is not for this reason 
the perceiver of the object. Such a real object cannot be clone away with by the un~ 
authoritative force of imaginative cognitions. Inasmuch as imagination is unauthorita- 
• tive, its power also is unauthor itative, because the power is of the same nature with it. 

< The giving up of the objective world thereby' means ignoring it as if it were re- 
moved from sight. 

In some places the reading is ‘ Upagrihyate in place of 4 utsrijyate. The meaning 
is the same in either case. They ignore the existence of the outside world, and yet go on 
talking about it. How can there be faith in them? The meaning here is this. The 
causes which have been mentioned, l e., invariable coincident perception and Imowability, 
are not final, because application to the canon of difference is doubtful. Further the 
externality and the grossness which are perceived to exist in the elements and the physi- 
cal phenomena thereof, which possess the forms of the ideas, are not possible of existence 
in the case of ideas themselves. Because externality means being related to separate 
space. Grossness means the pervading of more portions of space than one. It is not 
possible that one idea may exist in more places than one, and also exist in a place separa- 
ted from itself. When a certain thing exists in a certain place, there cannot exist in the 
same place, something else characterized by a quality opposite to the characteristic of 
being present in the same place. If it were possible the three worlds themselves would 
become but one. 

It may be said, let then there •be difference of ideas. If this he so, whence does 
this consciousness of grossness come in the ease of notions, whose sphere of operations 
||g| is very subtle, and which do not know of the existence and operation of each other, and 
which are only in relation to their own sphere of operation only. There should be no high 
talk about its being the sphere of imagination only, because there is in that case no contact 
and because the reflection is very clear. Further the gross has never been made the 
object of thought, so that the idea qualified thereby may be clearly perceived, even though 
at the back of it there may exist imaginative cognition. Further imagination is not eon 
fined to the knowledge of the thing itself as it exists in its own sphere, in the same way 
as knowledge free from the taint of imagination is. Further as imagination is not gross, 
it is not proper that it should be acting in the sphere of the gross. Therefore it is not 
possible that in the external cause there should be perceived grossness and externality, 
and hence it should be considered to be false. And the false is not inseparable from the 
> idea, because if it were, the idea itself would become contemptible like the false, on 
account of its not comprehending everything. Further knowability being not pervaded 
by identity, how can it be the opposite of difference (bheda). As to the rule of coined 
*■/. , dence of perception of the idea and of grossness, it is capable of explanation like that 
Sat and the Asat (the existent and the non-existent) either by their nature. 
'My obstruction from some cause, even though both of them exist independently. 
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therefore merely false siraili- 
to an imaginary conception of the 
of percept ion cannot lie clone away 
d, 4 How do they give up the objective 


Hence these two arguments are not complete, and are 
tucles of arguments, and they merely give rise 
non-existence of the external. Further the power 
with by mere imagination. It is therefore well sa 
world on the strength of imaginative cognitions ?’ 

By this also stands refuted the assertion that notions may he generated without there 
being any actual basis for them, as in the ease of dream cognitions. 

The imaginative creation of the thing to be known, has been refuted b.s establishing 
the existence of the substratum, the whole as being independent of the parts. Details 
will be found in the Nyaya-Ranika. More details need not he entered into here.- 14. 

• Sutra IS : 


Wmi II \ K If 

15. There being difference 4 of mentality' in the ease 
of the external-object 1 being the same 2 , their ways-of- 
being 7 are different 11 . — 175. 

gd" , VYASA. . , 
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And how otherwise is it. untrue? ‘There being difference of 
mentality in the case of the external object being the same, their ways of 
being are different.’ 

One thing coming within the sphere of many minds is common to 
them all. It has certainly not been imagined by one mind. Nor yet. has 
it been imagined by more minds than one. It, is established in itself. 
How is this? There being difference of mentality when the external object 
is the same. Even though the external object he the same the 
mind feels pleasure on account of virtue. The same object excites a 
feeling of pain on account of vice. The same causes forgetfulness on 
account of Nescience. The same causes the feeling of indifference on 
account of right knowledge. Now by whose mind lias all that beer 
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an object which- lias been imagined by another. For this reason the lines 
of existence of the external objects and the ideas are different, as they 
exist as objective and instrumental appearances. There is not even the 
least suspicion of confusion between them. 

Further in the Sankhya philosophy, an object is made of the three 
qualities, and the functioning of the qualities is ever changeful. Ihe 
object comes into relationship with the minds on account of the exciting 
causes of virtue &c. ; and it becomes the cause of the notions as they are 
produced, each as such, in accordance with the exciting causes. 

Some sav that the object is co-existent with the idea, inasmuch as 
it is to be enjoyed thereby like the feelings of pleasure and pan,, they 

do away by means of this conception, the common nature of the object 

with reference to minds, and thus but do away with the being of the 
object in previous and subsequent moments.— 17o. 

VAOHASPATI'S gloss. 

Having now mentioned the reasons for believing that the object is different from and 
independent of the idea, the Commentator now introduces another reason given m the 
aphorism to establish the same -—And how otherwise is it untrue ? 

‘ There being difference of mentality, even though the external object remains the 
same their paths of existence are different’ When a certain thing remams the same 
aX’ugh the other changes into many states, they both differ from each other altogether 
As the one idea of Chaitra differs from the different ideas of Devadatt n. % mmmutra and 
Maitra and although the ideas are different, the object remains the same, the object must. 
be different from the idea. And the identity of the object even In the case of 

of ideas, is ascertained by the lmowers by comparison of notes. If one woman ml 0 • 

ha ed ignored and approached with indifference by many different people, they can always 
MreTtes that the object of all these varying feelings is the same. For tins reason, 
there being difference of mentality, i. of feeling, the paths of being of the wo, /.<■., of the 
^ , ? thp idea are different. The path of being means that by which one thing 

differs from another' in nature. The lover feels pleasure in the sonic. y <f 

The co-wife feels pain. Chaitra who has not been able to possess her, feels ihsappomU-d 

and forgets himself. 

it be so. But wherever an object in the shape of a beautiful woman has been 

M ■ . . ,, . » UtoUu* ttnifittftftfl ksr tlu> 


mind of ono man, the minds of ot hers also admit being coloured by 
jjee.t, and it is for this reason ilu.l the object even though Limned, becomes 

ijeet of all the minds. 

savs—‘ It is not proper that the object fancied by one mind Ac.’ df 

' ease one of them possessed the knowledge of blue, nil would dome to 
of the blue. 

.foe* that inasmuch as there is but one object in the opinion of those. 
Impendent existence of objects, how is It that one object becomes 
- pleasure and pain, Ac. It is not proper that the cause 
Id be different. For this reason aaya In the owe 
a fina-te external obieet changing according to the 
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being known. without the idea. The idea it is that illuminates it. Similarly it exists at 
the time of being known only. U cannot be said to be existing at any other time, be- 
cause there is no authority for its existence at a time when it is not the object of imme- 
diate knowledge. 

This the Commentator refutes without the help of the aphorism : - ‘ They by this &c.' 
An object is certainly common to all minds. It keeps on being cognized for a succession of 
more moments than one as possessed of the characteristic of change. If that co-exists 
with the idea, it will be thus, it is such, it is such. Aow what check is there upon the 
portion ‘ It, T that this may not disappear too ?— 15. 

SDtra 16. 

k ^3 ««mrara > ert hk Wg, n u 

16. And 2 if 5 an object 7 dependent 6 upon one 3 mind 4 
were not 1 cognized 9 by that 8 , would 11 it then 10 exist 12 ? — 176. 
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If au object were dependent upon the mind, then in case the mind 
were restrained, or attending to some other object, the object would not 
be touched thereby, nor would it come into objective relationship with 
any other mind. It would not be cognized, i. e., its nature would not be 
taken in, by any mind. Will it cease to exist at the time? Or, coming 
into relationship again with the mind, whence would it come back to 
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and common to ail. the Puruwas. Minds also are self-dependent. They 
come into relationship with the Purusas. By their relationship is secured 
perception, which is enjoyment (Bhoga), — 170. 

VAGII ASP ATI'S GLOSS, 

Or, there may not be this disappearance of a portion ; let the object be co-existent 
with the idea. On this also says :— ** And if an object dependent upon one mind were not 
cognized by that, would it then exist T If the mind which cognizes a jar, does not at any 
time turn towards it on account of attention being directed towards a cloth, or if an object 
having* beeu the object of discrimination the mind thereby becomes restrained, then the 
idea of the jar and the knowledge of discrimination would not be in existence at the time, 
and the jar and the knowledge being dependent for their existence upon the co-existence 
of the idea thereof in the mind, would no doubt cease to exist. Hays this :■— * One mind &c.* 

< Would it then exist ? - Means it would not exist. 

Further coming into relationship with the mind, how would the jar or the discrimina- 
tion be born again. Effects have constant causes and lead to them invariably by both the 
canons of agreement and difference. Effects cannot be born from causes other than their 
own appropriate causes. In the absence of the cause there would be no occasion for their 
existence. For, is it proper that an object being the cause of the knowledge thereof, it 
should also be the cause of Itself ? If this were so, then the sweets which one might bo 
expecting to get, and the sweets which one might be really using, would be equally 
placed with reference to taste, strength and digestion. It has therefore been well 
said ;-- 4 If it come into relationship with the mind, &ed 

’ - Further the front portion of any object is always pervaded by the Muddle and poste- 
rior parts (i it cannot exist without the simultaneous existence of the middle and 
posterior parts’. If the existence of an objects depended upon being perceived, then 
the middle and posterior parts would not exist, and thus on account of [the cessation 
of pervasion the front part also would cease to exist. The object itself would not thus 
be in existence, how then would it be in existence along with the idea itself? Hays 
this: The portions (.hereof whom are In contact, &c. r Xof in contact means not known. 

Concludes : — ‘ For this reason, &c.’ The rest is easy.— lf>. 


HTcTTfricTOL II II • 

B 1 needing* to be coloured 2 thereby 1 , an 

n ,: or unknown 7 . — 1 77. 

fciw: i 

sitq^rirr wi xr f^tr g fgr^r wm- 
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ug in need of being coloured thereby, an object 

E own or unknown.’ Objects are in nature similar to that of 
the mind is similar in characteristic to iron. Objects coming 
t with the mind colour it. Whatever object colours the mind 
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that object becomes known. That which becomes known is an object. 
That which is- not thus known is the Purina ami, is"ii*Hkm)\vn. I he 
mind is changeful, because it assumes the natures of kifo\TTr^ntt unknown 

objects. — 177^ "W ■>■.- ■- 

: ' , : \ YAOH ASP A TV S GLOSS. „ ' 

j j( A that he. It* the object were sr-lf-de pendent a ad also uninkdligen i , it would never 
be illuminated. If now it were to become illuminated, its noii-tntelligeii.ee too. would 
disappear, No existence can remain as sucli when L gives up its nature. Nor is it proper 
that the nature ot‘ an unintelligent object should receive the illumination of its character- 
istic by being the receptacle of the action of the senses. Because if it became the cha- 
racteristic of the object then it would, Like t he qualities of blueness, Ac., be the 
common attribute of all the ihmisas. This being so, if one man became learned, all 
would become learned. No one would remain ignorant. Nor is it proper that the present 
should he characteristic of the past and the yet mi manifested. Hence to say that 
an object is self-dependent and that it is the sphere for the act of perception is but a 
wish of the mind. For this reason says ‘ The mind needing to he coloured by contact 
therewith, an object may be known or unknown.’ Even though an object is by nature 
noil-intelligent, it colours the mind by coming into contact therewith through the passage 
of the senses, because such is the mirror of the mind, the power of consciousness being 
reflected into it, enlivens the mind with the colour of the object therein, and thus knows 
it. It does not however prod uce>my sort of clearness, &e., in the object. Nor is It that 
the power of consciousness is unrelated to the mind, because it has been said that its 
reflection passes into it. Although the mind being all-pervading, and the senses being 
of the nature of the principle of individuality, cannot come into relationship with the 
object, still the relationship of the object is with the mind which functions in the body. 
It is for this reason that they have been said to be of the nature of the lodestone, and 


18. To its 1 ’ lord 0 , the Purusa 7 , the modifications 1 

of the mind 3 are always 1 known” ou-account-of-unehangc- 

ability*. — 1 7 8 . 7 yy ;; yy vy-/ 7 ; y yy 

vyasa. ■ y 7 vyW:, 

narxi gcronit- 

i ■gmi sts^- 

II K< a 

To its lord, the Pm-tua, whose sphere of functioning the mini 
Uadi' is, mental modifications are ever known, because lie is unchangeable 
If the lord, Puruba, too changes like the mind, the mental modification 
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too in which it functions would be both known and unknown, like the 
objects of sound, Sou. The mind however is always known to its lord the 
Purusa. By this is inferred its unchangeability. — 178. 

vachaspatfs gloss. 

Having thus established the mind and the object to bo separate from each other, 
now reads the aphorism, filling up the omissions, with the object of showing that the self 
is different from these changeful objects and that the characteristic of the Purusa is 
unchangeable ty, which is the opposite of the characteristic of the objects and the mind* 
‘To the lord, Purusa, whose sphere of functioning the mind itself is, &e.’ The modiJl ca- 
tions of the mind are always known to the Purusa, because he is unchangeable. The 
mind with its modifications is always followed by the Purusa in all its modifications of 
the wandering, the distracted, the one-pointed, up to the state of inhibition. By what 
reason then is the Purusa unchangeable ? 4 If the Purusa were unchangeable, it would 
both be known and un-"known like the mind (chitta). It is however always known. 
It is therefore unchangeable and for this reason differs from other changeable objects. 
Bays this :* —If the lord Purusa changed, &c/ The lord who is the enjoyer of the mind 
knows it constantly along with its modifications. This fact establishes by inference 
the unchangeability of the Purusa. Thus the meaning is that this unchangeable Purusa 
is different from the changing mind.— 18. 

Sfitra ig. 
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19. It 2 is not 1 self-i Humiliating 3 , being the know- 
able 4 .— 179. 

yyasa. 
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A doubt may arise that the mind itself may be self-illuminating as 
well as the illuminator of the objects, as in fact it is believed by the Vai- 
n?sikas to be like fire, which illuminates itself as well as other objects. 
Therefore says ' 1 it is not self-illuminating, being the knowable.’ As the 
other organs and the object of sound, &c, are not self-illuminative ou 
account of their being knowable, so also should the mind be understood to 
be. Fire is no analogy here. Fire does not illuminate any form of itself 

■ ih might have been noil-luminous before.’ The illumination spoken of 
is meant to be the illumination which is brought about by the contact 
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of the luminous and the dark, not of the self-luminous. There can be no 
contact of anything with its own nature. Further, the statement that 
the mind is self-illuminating means that it is not perceivable by any 
other entity. This is in the same way as when it is said that the Akfi^a 
is self-supporting, it is meant that it has no support at all. Living beings 
are seen acting in accordance with the consciousness of the movements 
of their Wills-to-be. £ I am angry,’ ‘ f am afraid,’ c F am attached here/ 

4 1 am repelled there/ these notions are proper only on account of the 
knowledge of self-identification not being taken in. —179. 

V ACH ASP ATI'S GLOSS. . /Tf/ 

Mentions the Vain&sikas ; — * A doubt may arise, &e.’ This is the meaning. It may 
be so if the mind he the sphere for the functioning of the Self. The mind however is 
self-illuminative and it illuminates other objects also as it illuminates itself. How then 
can it be the sphere for the constant knowledge of the Purusa ? How moreover does it in 
its unehangeability differ from the changeable mind ? Therefore, ‘It is not self-ilium ‘ma- 
ting, being knowable.’ It might be so if the mind were self-illuminating, ' self-knowi ngl, 
but it is not. Being changeable, the mind is pervaded by perceptibility, like the colours 
of blue, &e. Whatever is pervaded by perceptibility, is not capable of becoming self- 
illuminative, because the modification contradicts itself. The act and the object cannot 
both be the same. The cooking is not cooked; the cutting is not cut. The Purusa 
however, being unchangeable as he is, is not the object of the act of consciousness. In him 
therefore self-illumination is not improper. His illuminativeness does not depend upon 
any other, he is self-illuminative and is not the object of the act of consciousness. Hence 
the mind is the object of the act of knowing on account of its being the knowable ; it is 
not self-illuminative. The meaning is that because the mind is seized of the reflection 
of the self the objects of its modifications are illuminated. 

But the fire is both the knowable and the self-luminous. As a jar, &o , arc brought 
to light by fire, not so fire is brought to light by another fire. For this reason says : - 
Fire is no analogy here. Why not ? ‘ The fire does not illuminate, &e.’ The meaning 
Is that fire may not bo brought to light by other fire, but it is illuminated by conscious- 
ness. If xh thus not illuminated by itself, and for this reason there is no overlapping 
(vvabhiehara). ‘The illumination spoken of here, Sc c.’ The words ‘spoken of here ’ 
differentiate from the illumination which is of the nature of the Purusa, the illumination 
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20. Nor 5 can both 1 be cognized 5 at the same 1 time 2 .— 

180. ii&tf 

YYASAft 
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And it is not proper that in one moment both one’s own nature and 
the nature of other objects may be ascertained. The conception of the 
advocates of momentary existence however is that acting is the same as 
being; and the subject, object,, instrument, Ac., are the same too.— 180. 

VYASA. 

‘And both cannot be cognized at the same time.’ To him who says that the mind 
is both self-illuminating and the illuminator of objects, it cannot of course be possible 
that the object maybe understood at the same time as the self of the mind, and by 
the same act. An act which is not different from any other is not competent to bring 
about an effect which may be different. Therefore a, difference of function must be recog- 
nized. And to the Yainasikas there is no separation of operations for difference of 
effects. And it is not possible that there should be a difference of effects brought, about 
by a single birth which is common to all, and does not differ from itself. For this reason 
the knowledge of the object and the act of knowledge cannot be ascertained In one 
moment of time. This is what the Commentary renders clear : And in one moment of 
time, &c.’ And so the Vainashikas say Whatever is the being of a thing the same js 
their action and the same the subject object. ‘ Instrument, &e.’ Hence the knowaWlity of 
the mind is Cor ever ; and this removes the idea of its being self-illuminating. This also 
shows that the seer is unchangeable. Thus all is proved. •- 20. 

Sutra 2 *i . 
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' 21. In Case of being knowable 3 by another 2 mind, 1 

there will be too many 5 wills to know 1 the Wills-to-know ; 5 

- and 9 there will be confusion 8 of memories. 7 —181. 
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There may be an opinion that the mind restrained in its own being 
may be known by another mind justrin contact with it. 4 In ease of being 
known by another mind there will be too many wills to know the Wills- 
to-know ; and there will be confusion of memories/ If tliemind.be 
cognized by the another mind, by what may the will to know the Will- to- 
know be cognized. Even that by another ; and that again by another. 
There will thus be too many of such Wills- to-know. And there will be 
confusion of memories. As many will be the cognitions of the various 
Wills-to-be, so many will be the memories. One memory will not be 
capable of determination on account of their confusion. Thus the Vaina- 
?likas have confused everything by denying the existence of the Purusa 
who knows by reflex action the Will-to-know. Further, they ar6 
not logical in imagining as they do, the existence of the Purusa in 
some places. Some there are who say that there does exist a pure being, 
and that that being throws away the existing five skandhas and takes 
up others. Having asserted so much they fight shy again of the same. 

Further they say that for the purpose of entirely doing away with 
the skandhas, and for securing desirelessness, non-production and calm- 
ness, they would go to a teacher and with him live the life of a student. 
And having said this they begin again to conceal the very existence of 
that being. 

As to tlie SSftkhyayoga theories, they declare by the word SVA (on 
one’s own) applied to the mind that there does exist the lord in the shape 
of the enjoyer of the mind. — 181. , ; ■ //'./; / o ' ' 1 ’/. 

vachaspatfs gloss. 

Introduces the Vaiaaihikas again There may he a theory that although the mind 
may not know itself by its own light, on account of its being objective by nature, yet 
even that fact does not prove the existence of the self-restrained moment of the mind 
wtiMh generates the next may well be taken in by the last mental moment of its own 
succession. This is the meaning. 4 Another mind just in contact therewith/ This other 
mind is equal In knowledge, and between the two there is nothing else intervening. 
Therefore, ‘In case of being knowable by another mind, &c/ The Will-to-be stands here 
'"loiit’to mind. If the last mi of mentality is not itself perceived, it cannot have the 
perceiving the previous act of mentality. It is not proper that the previous 
Will-to-know should be known without coming into contact with the present Will-to-know 
itself. No one who does not take hold of the connecting rod can reach the holder of the 
• Hence there is a regrmsus ad infinitum. 1 //.;:' ‘.iy,-’-. 

The Skandhas are five: -Vijnana, Yedand, Sarij n a, Rupa and Samsk&ra. 
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this in mind puts the question * How ?’ 

, the answer by the aphorism : — 4 Consciousness knows Sts own Will^to-bo 
■ min g into its own shape, although nob itself moving from pboe to : j 
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What was said before, * Identification with modifications elsewhere’ (P. I. 4.) has 
its origin here. The knowing by the Purusa is of his Will-to-be is achieved when the 
Wili-to-be takes the form of the Purusa, i.c., when it takes on the appearance thereof 
by receiving into itself the reflection of the Purusa. Similarly is the case with the moon, 
when reflected in pure water. Although the moon is not in motion, yet she appears to be 
in motion on account of the movements of the water, without any action of her own. In 
the same way without any sort of action on the part of consciousness, the mind in which 
the reflection of consciousness has taken its place, shows the power of consciousness to 
be active by its own movements, and makes it appear to lie following itself, although in 
reality it does not follow it. It is by acting in this way that the mind brings about the 
experience of the Purusa and gives him the nature of the eujoyer. This is the meaning 
of the aphorism. The commentary does not explain the meaning here, because it has 
explained the same in many places already here and there. The Commentary here des- 
cribes the meaning of the modifications of consciousness as not being independent of the 
modifications of the Will-to-be. As has been said 4 Neither the nether worlds, <&c.’ They 
say that the mental modification in which the .reflection of consciousness has made its 
place is on account of that very reflection, the cave of Brahma, who is pure in nature, 
eternal and auspicious. It is in that cave alone that the hidden Brahma is to be found. 
When that is removed, lie shines by his own light, there being no obstruction and no 
defect. This is the case with the revered one who has reached his last body.— 22. 

Sfttra 23. 
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23. The mind 1 being coloured 3 by the knower 1 and 
the knowabie 2 is omni-objective 6 (sarvartha). — 183. 
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And it is known in this way : — ‘ The mind being coloured by the 
knower and the known, is omni-objective.’ The mind is of course 
coloured by the objects of thought. The mind being itself an object 
comes into relationship with the subjective Purusa through its modi- 
fication as Self. Thus it is that the mind is coloured hy both subjectivity 
and objectivity, the knower and the knowabie ; it assumes the nature of 
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there is nothing in existence of the objective world, such as tae o 
jar, all of which are governed by the law of causation. They are 
pitied. For what reason ? Because they are possessed of a mind 
is the cause of confusion, shining forth as it does in the shape 
appearances. 

In the case of the trance cognition, the cognizable object is re: 
into the mind, and it is different from the trance cognition, becausf 
V the object upon which the act of cognition rests. If that object w€ 
mind alone, how could it be that the phenomenon of cognition wou 
taken in by the cognition itself. For this reason, he who takes i 
ii A object reflected in the mind, is the Purusa. Thus those who teac 

, the knower, the knowable and the means of knowledge are the 

modifications of the mind, and thus divide the phenomena into 

' classes are the only true philosophers. It is to them that the Pu; 

known. — 183. 

IlsJt VACHASPATI’S GLOSS. 

thus has- been established the existence of the Purusa* the unchangeable &S a; 
entity from the mind which is by nature changeable, being as it is by nature th 
] *’ able. Now gives also the authority of the perceptions of the world (o prove tl: 

‘ And it is known in 
by both the knower ar 
| blue and other o 
I , / by the reflection of the knower 
knower too by perception, 
blue abject,’ Therefore the subject also is of a nature similar to that of the object. Ah 
< though proved by perception, it is not shown thereby as existing separately from the 
*i mind, like the reflection of the moon which is perceived to be quite distinct from the: 
water into which it is reflected. Th© mental perception of the Self does not cease to be 
perception merely by this much. 

Further, inasmuch as the reflection in the water does not exist in reality as a moon, 
|| ^ cannot be said that because the reflection is only a reflection and not th© substance 

| itself, that therefore the moon herself does not exist. In the same way, al though eois- 
7 cioosmess becomes the objective in its state of niental reflection, it does not so become 
£>; $ own nature. This is what is meant by the mind being omni-objective* Says this 

mind 1 coloured by the object of thought, It is not by the external object alone : 
that the mind is coloured by assuming its shape it Is coloured by th© Ifertifft 'too* The 


this way The meaning is that it must, be so. ‘The mind coloured 
id the known bio is omni-objective.’ As the mind coloured by the 
bjeets establishes their existence by perception itself, so also coloured, 
into itself, the mind establishes the existence of the 
A notion is evidently made up of two percepts ‘ I know the 
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reflection of the Pnrusa is his, the Self’s manifestation fvritti). This reflection of the 
Pur visa is to be accepted by the Yainasikas also. How? If this be not so they must 
fasten the consciousness upon the mind, saying that there is consciousness in the mind. 
Says so Misled by this similarity of thd mind, &e.’ There are some Yalnasikas who 
speak of the existence of an external object. There are others who speak of the exist- 
cnee of an idea.. The question now is that, if the mind shines forth both as a subject and 
an object, there must certainly be a difference* between the knower and the knowable. 
As they say Although the Self of the Will-to-be is 110b different, yet those who are 
given to seeing things separated from each other, see it as possessed of the differences 
of the concepts of the subjective and the objective. This being the case, how are they 
to be pitied ? Bays for this reason : — 4 In the case of the trance cognition, &c.’ They 
must be brought round by first convincing them by the above reasoning* that the Purusa 
must be something different from the mind, and then bringing them into touch with 
the trance cognition, which has the self as the sphere of its operation, by teaching them 
the eight branches of Yoga. That is to be done in this way. In the trance cognition the 
object of knowledge is the Self reflected into the mind. It is different from the real Self, 
because it becomes the support of that Self (atma). If he begin to say notwithstanding 
that he is given the reasons, that the support may be the mind itself, it is said : — If the 
object which appears as the Self, bo the tnind itself and nothing different from it, then 
how is it possible that the mind may be known by the mind itself (the act of knowing 
that is to say by the act of knowing itself). It is self-contradictory to speak of the 
action of a mental modification upon itself. Concludes * Therefore, &c.’ They are to be 
pitied and taught the truth. Bays this 4 In this way, &c.’ Class means nature. 

SCttra 24. 


24. And tlxe mind 1 exists-for-another 1 ’, also 5 because 
it 1 is variegated by innumerable- residua 3 , inasmuch as it 
nets* bv combination 7 . — 184. 

. ;j| 0,0 a j '■/. • • .yr',. a-’./."- : ■' T ■ ■/ .A -r. ", TgvAA.vi I.'A' A-;; A V: M 

V YASA. 

hmrqsiufsr * 

*f flftR TSJ* H * SP* STT- 

h qgr qb * <rc: ^riwr 

«j«rsrq- 1 ftsracqt ’arai«rara' di^Tkcsn- 

ftroiiW writ. > v( u 5^ dk 11 11 

And for what other reason is this the case ? ‘ And it exists for another, 
also because it is variegated by innumerable residua, inasmuch as it acts by 
combination.’ This mind is variegated by innumerable residua. It must 
therefore exist for another, i.e., for acheiving the enjoyment and emanci- 
pation of another, not for the achievement of its own object. Because 
it acts by combination. As a house which has assumed its shape as such, 
by various materials being brought together, cannot come into existence 
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for itself, so also the mind which assumes a particular shape by more 
things than one coming together. The mental phenomenon of pleasure 
does not exist for its own sake ; nor does knowledge exist for itself. 
On the contrary both these exist for the sake of another. That other is 
the Purusa who has objects to achieve in the shape of enjoyment and 
emancipation. It cannot be another of the same class. Whatever else 
the VainMka speaks of beyond this as being of the same class, all that 
must be of the same class, acting as that also would do by combination. 
The other however is peculiar to itself and differs from the others in not 
acting by combination. That is the Purusa. —184. 

VACHASPATI’S gloss. . 

Introduces another reason for believing that the mind is different from the Self 
And for Vhat. other reason ? ‘Audit exists Cor another, also because it is variegated 
by innumerable residua, inasmuch as it acts by combination.’ The meaning of the 
aphorism is this. Although innumerable residua of action and afflict ion live in the mind 
and not in the Purusa, and although further, the fruitions depending upon the residua 
also live in the mind and this fact seems to establish the contention that the mind itself 
is both the enjoyer and the object of enjoyment existing for the enjoyer, and that every- 
. thing therefore exists for the mind, still that mind, notwithstanding its being variegated 
by innumerable residua exists for another. Why ? Because it acts by combination. This 
is the meaning of the aphorism. Explains ‘ The mind, &c.’ 

Some one may say that although it may be granted that the mind acts by combination, 
yet. notwithstanding this, why should it not be eonieeved as existing and acting for the 
sake of itself V Where is the contradiction in this theory? Says to him : Because it 
acts by combination, ’ 

‘The mental phenomenon of pleasure ’ ; These words indicate the experience side 
of nature and the pain ful mind is also understood thereby. The knowledge indicates 
the- emancipation side. This is the meaning. The pleasurable and painful minds con- 
sisting as they do of similar and opposite impressions are not possible of the Self, because 
, the minifestations in that ease would contradict themselves. Nor can anything else 
acting by combination either directly or indirectly and thus causing pleasure or pain, be 
either favoured or disfavoured by them. Therefore he alone who does not operate as pleasure 
and pain directly or indirectly can either be favoured or disfavoured by them. This can 
only be the Purusa who is always indifferent and who can thus bo emancipated. His 
, knowledge too being dependent upon the object of knowledge, and being thus contradic- 
tory in its own manifestation, it cannot be said that the knowledge is its own object. 
For this reason emancipation from external objects becomes impossible, in the same way 
as emancipation is not possible in the case of the Videkas and the Prak fit i lay as. There- 
fore knowledge also exists for the sake of the Purusa, not for the sake of the mind itself. 

■ or is the mind in existence for the sake of another of the same kind, because that 
nean infinite regression. Ho therefore for whose sake the mind exists must be the 
who does not act by conjunction,— 24, 

SOtra 25. 
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25. For the seer 2 of the distinction, 1 ceases 15 the 
curiosity 5 as to the liature-and-relations 1 of the Self'"'. — 185. 

YYASA. O'UjOYkO hhhhhhhhlhhyF: 

flretagfisiH i hstt srtffa agtsrcuBT 

gtfrelt <rw ftr^iffnisr^nT ^ ?>i??«risrqrat g - ^ Hwpzrfei f^sr^fosfhir- 
qqgre*n*iT*i sps^H* 

^TfJTWTsiflT^T^sfrrTe qrerncqra fqifoqf^r qj»iF^f^r % m y tf lrsr w t 
qraj «f^qw f% i g i $?r: i fer3R^I*r f^pqsrqfbnw 

?rt i ^Tscqwatvng nqre R Tf- 

51^*1 ?% II Rp II 

As the existence of seeds is inferred from blades of grass shooting 
forth in the rainy season, so it is inferred that he whose tears flow and 
whose hair stand on end when he hears of the path of liberation, has a 
store of karma tending to liberation as the seed of the recognition of the 
distinction (between the Purusa and the Sattval The curiosity as to the 
nature for the Self is naturally manifested in him. In the absence there- 
of however he gives up the nature thus described ; and by the defect he 
loves the antithesis and dislikes the thesis. 

Here the curiosity as to the nature of the Self appears as 

‘ Who was I ?’ ‘ How was I ?’ ‘ What is this ?’ ‘ How is this ?’ 

‘ What shall we become ?’ ‘ How shall we become ?’ This how- 

ever ceases in the case of him who sees the distinction (between the Puru- 
sa and the mind). Why? This varied change is of the mind alone. 
The curiosity however in the absence of Nescience is pure, that is not 
touched by the characteristics of the mind. For this reason too the 
curiosity as to the nature and ralations of Self ceases for the wise— 185. 

VACHASPATI’S gloss. 

thus described the reasoned philosophy of the Self, which is the very seed of 


A; v'! Having 

absolute independence, now shows that the Purusa who has reached that stage of fitness 
is different from any other Purusa, who has not reached that stage of fitness. ‘For the 
, seer of the distinction, ceases the curiosity as to the nature and relations of the Self.’ 

The curiosity as to the nature of the Self ceases in the case of him who possesses 
A ; ttftteuriosity, when he sees the distinction between the Subjective Purusa and the Objec- 
/ tlve Existence, by the practice and effective achievement of the means of the Yoga. As 
to the nihilist who does not possess this curiosity, he is not fit to be taught. There can 
be teaching in the case of him who has not first ascertained the fact of the existence of 
the Self in the world outside the present body. He cannot therefore come to know the 
distinction between the two and hence in the case of him there cannot be the possibility 
of any curiosity ceasing to be. 
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But the question is, How is the curiosity to know the nature of the Self known to 
be existing in any mind ? Says for this reason As in the rainy season &c/ Tt is inferred 
that there exists some karma done in the previous birth in the shape of the practice of 
the eight accessories of Yoga or of some portion thereof* Which is the seed out of which 
is to grow the knowledge of the reality, and which tends towards emancipation. And in 
the case of such one, the curiosity to know the nature of the Seif must necessarily 
exist without even the necessity of practice. 

Shows who has not the capacity, by the authority of the Agamis* * In the absence 
See.' The antithesis is that there is no fruit of action, there being no entity existing in an- 
other sphere of existence, or say there being no other world beyond this. The nihilist 
is he who likes this view, but does not like the thesis, which has the determination of the 
twenty-five tattvas in view. The curios tiy as to the nature of the Self has been described 
before. Speaks of the thought of him who sees the distinction This varied change 
The meaning is that the curiosity as to the nature of the Self ceases in the case of him 


26. Then 1 the mind 2 inclines 3 towards discrimi- 
nation 2 and gravitates 5 towards absolute-independence 4 
(kaivaly a) . — 186 . • 

VYASA. 

srafi %srs?rsrr»*HT i tr^Twr fetfr 

srarfk ttesg-ircmrc fe ^sr s jr re fbirfgffr ii h 

The mind which ere how was heavy with sensuous enjoyment and 
tended towards ignorance, takes now the reverse course. 

It is now heavy with independence and tends towards diseriminatiYe 
knowledge.— 186 . : 

VaCHASPATI’S gloss. 

Now describes the nature of the mind of him who sees the distinction : * The mind ’ 

is then inclined towards discrimination and gravitates towards absolute independence* 
* This has been explained/ — 126. 

Sutra 27. 

||;||^| sRw^rftr ii rw tt 

gill 27. la the breaks 1 arise other* thoughts 2 from resi- 


VYASA. 

stt wkf«r wr 'wRf#^r : 

||§||p^ ffk B ^ ft 

In the mind inclining towards discriminative knowledge of the np- 
which has just entered the stream of the distinctive knowledge 
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of the Puniba and Objective Existence, other thoughts appear in 
intervals, such as ‘lam’, ‘This is mine’, ‘I know’, &c. Whei 
hx'om previous residua, whose seeds are being d estr oyed . rr-1^7 . 

_ VaCHASPA TI’S GLOSS. j • 

Ifc may be so if discriminative knowledge is established in discrimination and; 
inclines towards outward activity. It is however seen in the ease of one who is ,be, 
his .food that is inclined towards outward activity. For this reason says * In the b 
arise other thoughts from residua.’ • ' 

Thoughts (pratyaya) are those by which something is known, the essence of the 
By that arises the discrimination of consciousness. It is of him that are shown the no 
* I know’, when absolute freedom is directly shown as separated from anything else 
t he forgetfulness that 1 do not know. As also the egoism with reference to that, 4 
or 4 This is mine.’ By previous residua means the residua of out-scoing activities.--^? 


fpmf gfl ft re pw , ii ii 

28. Their 2 removal 1 has been described 5 like 4 that 
of the afflictions 5 . — 188. 

WAS A. 

i gw * srtero^r *t*it 

iwrfosTT qasriferat*: i fereu- 

As the afflictions are no longer capable of budding forth when their 
seed-power has been singed, so also does not the conserved energy of 
previous residua give birth to notions when its seed-power has been 
singed by the fire of knowledge. The residua of knowledge however live 
on until the duty of the mind has been fulfilled. They are therefore not 
considered. — 188 . 

ViCHASPATI’S gloss. 

Let that foe. But if in the face of the existence of discriminative knowledge too, 
other thoughts arise, what is the cause of their utter removal so that these other thoughts 
may not rise again at all ? For this reason says * Their removal has been described 
like the afflict ions.’ The out-going activities in heir potential state are not altogether 
destroyed as long as the discrirninati *c knowledge is not firmly established. In the case 
however of discriminative knowledge being firmly established the other thoughts are 
utterly destroyed and are no longer fit to be born again. 

By what cause does it come about that the afflictions born in the intervals -of discri- 
mination even cease to give birth to other potentialities? The cause is that the seed-power 
of the afflictions is burnt up by the fire of discriminative knowledge. In the same way 
the residua of the out-going activities are burnt up* 

But the residua of out-going activities are to be restrained by the residua of discri- 
minative knowledge, and the residua of discrimination are to be restrained by the potencies 
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■of And it has been shown that the potencies of restraint hare not the exter- 

nal objects for their sphere of operation. The means of restraint are therefore to be con- 
sidered. For this reason says : The residua of knowledge however, &e/ The residua 
of knowledge are the potencies of H%hOr desireless ness.— 28. : 7'' ;/ ■ 

Stttra 29 . 




29. Having no-interest 3 left even 2 in the Higliesfc-In- 
t'ellection 1 there comes from constant 1 discrimination 5 , the 
trance 7 known as the Cloud-of-Virtue 5 . — 189. 

' vyasa 

srersjr rwrrYr: i 

5t f^Nrarpi^ *=ra«ir 

bt ng^rfer rr^ip? «rm *mr- 

fMMh it il 

. When this Brahmana has no interest left in the Highest Intellection/ 
i. d., desires nothing even from that, then unattached even to that, he 
has descriminative knowledge ever present, and thus by destruction of 
the seed-power of potencies, other thoughts are not born* Then does he 
attain the trance known as the 01 oud-of- Virtue. — 1 89. 

vachaspatfs gloss. 

Tb;tts the author of the Aphorism having described the Highest Intel lection to be the 
means of the restraint of out-going activities, now speaks of the means of restraining 
even, the Highest Intellection : -Vila ving no interest left even in the Highest Intel lection 
there comes from constant discrimina tion the trance known as the Cloud of Virtue. * By 
that Highest Intellection, he does not desire the possession of anything, even of the power 
of becoming the master of all existence. Nay he begins to feel pain even there. Having 
become desireless even there by seeing the defect of change, he comes to the, possession 
of constant discriminative knowledge t undisturbed/ Explains the same 4 Thus unattaeh- 
*^ s a,s notions of out-going activities exist* the Brahman a 
does not come to possess the constant manifestation of discriminative knowledge* When 
however he arrives at the stage when all other thoughts cease to exist, then lie becomes 
possessed of constant discriminative knowledge. Then comes to him the franc© known 
Cloud of Virtue (dharma megha). This is the meaning, Dissatisfied with 
Intellection and desiring restraint of that even, let him practise the trine© 
us fhe Cloud of Virtue, By the practice of that- he becomes constantly ponjvmmmI 
of discriminative knowledge. -29, 

SQtra 30 . 
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30. Thence 1 the removal 1 of actions 3 and afflictions 8 


vyasa. 

eren 1 toiw q>farar wqrfqr i 

f qjfftsqqn ^nr^rrrf ^?tt «qf?rr i iijgqrfjfqf 1 #■ #rq*&q fwaor- 

wqrftr i i q^wfgqq^r qq^or i qfit #m^?nqqqqs 

q^qt^qrafqqpqsnffl g^TcT ?fcT II II 

% die attainment thereof, the afflictions of Nescience etc., are re- 
moved, even to the very root. And the good and bad vehicles of action 
are utterly uprooted. On tlfe afflictions and - the actions being removed, 
the wise man becomes free even while alive (the jivanmukta). How ? 
Because Unreal Cognitions are the cause of existence. No one being free 
from the affliction of Unreal Cognitions is seen being born by anybody 
anywhere. — 190. 

VAOHASPATI’S GLOSS. 

Thus does he become capable of restraining that. And now describes the object 
thereof : —‘Thence the removal of actions and afflictions/ B at then how does it come to 
pass that the wise become free while yet in the bonds of life? Gives the answer Be- 
cause &c.* l c is the vehicle of action groygi stropg by the residua of afflictions and ac- 
tions that surely becomes the cause of life-state, &c. And when there is no root, the 
shoots thereof cannot exist. As says on this subject the revered Aksapada :■-* By noi 
seeing the birth of one who has no desires/— 30 . 

Sutra 31. 


31. The knowable 8 is hut, little 9 then/ . because of 
knowledge 0 having-become-infinite/ on. account of the re- 
moval 1 ’ of all 8 obscuring 3 impurities 4 . — 191. 

VYASA. 

ftg^-jpq ^TRFJRqq Hqffl i cnwrfwjpqirfqiR?# itrto 
mm s re E fc i g re nfa r mcqrawi vrefer ; m mi wrfrr 

^ I ^R^qrq?5!Tfl#qqfSq grqsffl I qq^TO ^firT? I q^- 

i mmt Jifqw^rairq^fsnqqgt; i 
yqf^fa ii ** n 

Knowledge when rid of all the impurities of affliction and action, 
becomes infinite. The essence of knowledge covered by the veil of 

Tamas, is but seldom shown forth and becomes capable of recognition by 
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the activity of Rajas. Here, when all the impurities nave neen removeu, 
then knowledge becomes infinite. When knowledge becomes infinite, 
but little 'remains to know, like the shining insect in space. On this it 
has been said ‘ The blind man pierced the pearl; the fingerless put a 
thread into it; the neckless wore it; and the tongueless praised it.’ 191. 

VaCHASP ATI’S GLOSS. 

Now describes the state of the mind at the time when tho Cloud of Virtue has been 
reached : The knowable is but little then, because of knowledge having become infinite, 

on account of their removal of obscuring impurities.’ The impurities which cover up the 
essence of the mind, are spoken of as the obscuring impurities. These are the afflictions 
and actions. When the mental essence is freed from alloy these obscuring impurities, 
knowledge, i.c., the power of knowing becomes infinite, i.e., immeasurable, and therefore 
the knowable remains but little. As in the season after the rains, the sun being freed 
of the clouds Shines brightly all round and his light becomes infinitely strong, and for 
this reason, the jar and other such things that are to be lighted remain but little, so 
ateo the Jighfc of the essence of the mind, when freed from the Rajas and Tamas, becomes 
infinite, and but little remains to be lighted up. Says the same ‘ When that becomes 
freed frohi all the impurities &c. Renders the same plainer by means of the canon of 
•difference When overpowered,' &e.’ The meaning is that the Tamas is put into motion 
by the active Rajas and is for this very reason carried away from the place. For this 
very reason 1 it is called the Cloud of Virtue, inasmuch as it pours forth showers of light 
upon all the virtues of things to be known. 

Well, this trance, the Cloud of Virtue, may be the cause of the calming down of the 
' vehicle of actions along witli the afflictions afd the residua ; but then how ls it that when 
the Cloud of Virtue makes its appearance, the man is not horn again ? For this reason 
says ‘ As has been said on the subject.’ 

If an effect can be brought into existence even when the cause no longer exists, then 
the acts of piercing the pearl, &e., may well be performed by Mind people, &e. Or, it may 
well be, that whatever nonsense an ignorant world may talk about improper things, may 
be considered as very proper.- 31. 

V ‘" ^ ; ' Sfltra 32. 


fJcTTsfcTT M I 11:^11 

32. By that, 1 the qualities 7 having fulfilled- their 
ohiect, 3 the succession 5 of their changes' ends. 192. 

VYASA. 

Bill 

i qfc $cr*rrnrqq*Tt: qfewraqjw spHiiaj* 

By that, ie., by the rise of the Cloud of Virtue, the succession of t|*e 
chauges of the qualities is over, inasmuch as they have fulfilled their 
object, by having achieved experience and emancipation, and their aftecesK 

■ having ended, they no longer care to stay even for a moment.— -192. 
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\\ ell, the highest culmination of the Cloud of Virtue being the purity of the light 
of knowledge, which is the same as the Higher desirelcssness, it may well uproot the 
potencies of the vehicles of out-going activities and of trance together with the vehicles 
of afflictions and actions. But the qualities are of the nature of things which go 
on performing their actions of their own power. How is it then that they do not goon 
making the same sort of a body for such Yogis as they do for all men ? For this reason 
says: ‘ By that, qualities having fulfilled their object, the succession of their changes 
ends/ The meaning is that the nalurc of the qualities, that they do not function with 
respect to him for whom they have already achieved their object.-:?! 

SCitra 33. 

g; .1 ; V-f; tY/yttttb /■/ ■„ "Vg V -|V' ''hv i ■ V ;: 

wm \\\\\\ 

83. Succession 1 '' is the uninterrupted-sequence 2 of mo- 
ments, 1 cognised 5 as distinct on the cessation 1 of evolutionary 
change'". — 193. 

VYASA. 

srq $tw qrtrfqr 1 ^naqfq^rriT tri^nnrrqTT^fsfifr®; sf»q: 1 - 

qqrqforr qftqim*-qiqw%qiq$i%q qrtn 1 
q^H-qrer *qf?r 1 q sunt % is 1 atf* 3 *q fas-mr qh^nt- 

q I ?Tq $ ^fasqrTT 3^^ I qfomfJlfjreERn I ^q?qrt- 

sr fq^-qq qfqqtj; 1 qwreq q qTqRfaqfqtfqqcq qq pq- 
qk^qrqWcTRJl'fS: Sfflfc &sqqqqCTq> Rrq^ qn% 3^55- 
sqqqqqw 1 ^qwfeiqr inw- 

l^qq ?fq qqfqr^qqq*srrq: ‘Sisgppq ^cFRKqrwqr^r?? q«<qq ffq 1 
qqr*q W5TT *l?qr q 3^1 qqqmsqTf^q qJHewrftR qfcT I 3Tq- 

qqpmq^ i qjqj* 1 q%r sra wwrqqqirq: srqd srrqr nfttqrrr jjtqi 
vtm iRr d & ¥fr ?*qq W 3 TTqt qfbqqtfq 3 J?qr srfa^qq ?fq f ^ qq qq rq- 

fsr&T * srfq^q ?qt^g srfqsqq 1 qqr 
q qr fq«sq qqqm: srsr: q^fq^tq 

tqnfqT^fqfieq %% I m fqqqqTq: srsr: #srfrsqqqrqTHq^qT?qr 
vjffitfq 5% i f ?R 5 ^irfe! 5 r€T« 3 »qqfewrfMfq^fq 1 qfqqwqqnqr 
qqrq sra sfq 11 \\ 11 

Well, but what is this succession ? ‘ Succession is the uninterrup- 

ted flow of moments ; it is taken in by last end, the cessation of changes. 
A cloth which has not undergone the succession of moments, does not 
give up its newness and become old all at once in the end. 

Further, succession is found in the permanent also. This perman- 
ence is two-fold, the Eternal in Perfection ; and the Eternal in Evolution. 
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the changes. In the eternal qualities however, whose appearances these 
are, it has no end. In the case of the Permanent ones, the existence of 
the released Purusas who are established in their own natures, is also 
known hv succession. In their case too thereofoie, it has no end. It. is 
however * conceived there, with reference to the necessary conception of 
the act of being attached to the word. 

But then is there or is there not an end to the succession of evo- 
; , lutionary changes of the universe, which is ever present in the qualities, 

by motion or by cessation of motion ? This cannot be answered as such. 

How ? 

There is a question to which only a one-sided answer may be 
given ‘ All that is born must die and having been dead be born again.’ 

Well, but if the question is put in this form, 

Is it that all that is born must die, and having been dead be born 
again ? 

The answer that can be given to this is not a single one hut must 
be divided in two. 

He in whom the light of knowledge has appeared, and whose desires 
have been destroyed, that wise man is not born ; the rest are born. Simi- 
larly the question is, Is mankind good or not ? ’Hie answer is again to 
he divided in two. The humankind is better in comparison with the 
animals, but is inferior in comparison with gods ami seers (risis;. 

/ 1 As to the question, Has the universe an end or has it not ? Why 

. this question cannot be answered as such ? For the wise there is c.es- 
t sation of the successions of the universe. Not for the others. There is 

| defect in formulating any other theory. Hence the question must neces- 

sarily be divided into two. 19o. 

VaCHASJ’ATI’8 GLOHH. 

Puts a question in Use context about On- Mieeossioii of changes ‘krnimO Vwi! s.<. t 
what is this succession? ’ The answer is Succession is the uninterrupted sequence of 
moments cognized us distinct on the cessation of evolutionary change.’ 

That to which is mutually related the moment relating backward aud forward ro 
llWr 1 the-woment of the succession of changes is so called. The meaning is that mMOMion is - 
that which is the support of a group of moments. There can of course bo no succession 
ascertained without tho existence of that of which it is the succession, Nor can there ho 
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a succession of one moment only. The inference by residue therefore points only to the 
dependence thereof upon a group of moments. Says this : — ■* Succession is the uninterrupt- 
ed flow &e. Mentions authority for the existence of the succession of changes It is 
taken in by the last end, the cessation of changes.. 

Even in new cloth preserved with care, oldness becomes visible after a long time. 
This is the last end of change, otherwise called its cessation. It is for this very reason 
that a succession of change exists. And before that too is inferred the smallness, the 
greater smallness and the greatest smallness as well as the grossness, the greater 
smallness and the greatest smallness of oldness in regular sequence of one after the other. 

Shows the same by the canon of difference; — ‘A cloth which has not undergone 
&e. That which has not been subjected to the succession of moments, is spoken of as 
not having undergone that. 

Weil but this succession cannot be posited of the Pradhana, because that is eternal. 
For this reason says '.—‘Succession Is seen in those that are permanent. By using the 
’ number shows that succession pervades all permanent objects. 

How shows the modes of permanence and then establishes how succession pervades 
the eternal :-- k Permanence is two-fold, &e.’ 

Well, the constantly eternal may be eternal, because it never gives up its nature 
such as it is. As to the changing substances, they are constantly giving up their appear- 
ances ; how can they be called permanent? For this reason says ‘ The Permanent or 
Eternal is that, &c.’ Characteristic, secondary quality and condition possess the 
qualities of appearance and disappearance ; the characterized however remains the same 
in substance. 

Well, are all successions known by the cessation of changes ? Bays, Ho * Now with 
regard to the appearances of the qualities, the Will-to-be etc,’ Because the succes- 
sion of the characteristics ends on account of their being destructible. Not so however 
the succession of the Pradhana ends. 

Well, the Pradhana might be said to be possessed of the succession of changes, 
because of the change of its characteristics. But the Purusa never changes. How 
then, can there be a change, of succession in the case of the unchanging Purusa ? For 
this reason says:— 1 In those that are constantly permanent &e.' 

There in the case of those that are bound, they have the notion of non -separation 
from the mind; there is therefore a fastening of the change on them on account of the 
changes of the mind. In the case of those however that have been released, the existence 
of an unreal change has been fancied by ignorance with reference to the action of the 
■word to be. Because the word precedes, fancy comes thereafter and puts on the appear- 

of the action of the word to be. 

It has been said that the succession of changes does not find an end in the qualities. 
Not suffering that assertion put the question, ‘ Is there an end to succession &c.‘ ? 

Cessation of motion means the Great Latency, the Mahapralaya. Motion signifies 
creation. This is the meaning. 

If there were no end of the change of the universe (samsara) on account of eternity, 
how then should it be irf the Great Latency, that all the Purusas should all at once 
, have an end of the succession of changes in their case, and again should the same 
f> , succession of changes come into being all at once at the beginning of a manifestation ? 
For this reason it would follovr that one Purusa alone being released, the universe of 
©volution would cease to exist for all, and thus all the Purusas would become released. 
In this way would come the end of the succession of the changes of the Pradhana, and 
the Pradhana also would thus come to be impermanent. 
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Further it is not allowed that the manifestation of existence which did not exist 
before is possible, and this assertion ean not therefore be taken to prove its infinity. 

When this becomes the case, it can no longer bo said that the Pradhtoa is beginningless. 

All the teachings of the Sfistras tlms come to be futile. This is the meaning. 

Gives the answer :-It cannot be answered ; the question does not deserve to be 
answered. With the object of showing that this question cannot be answered, shows 
a question which admits of a one-sided answer. ‘ There is a question, Ac/ The answer 
to the question, Will all those that are born die? is Yes. This is true. Now speaks 
of a question which admits of an answer after being divided into two :-Are all those 
that are born bound to die and dying be born again? The answer that can be given 

to this is only possible after a division. ^ # 

la order to make the matter clear, mentions another question which admits of an 
answer only after being divided Similarly the question, &c.* This question does not 
admit of a one-sided answer. It is impossible to say that the evolution ol the wise 
and unwise is in general indefinite or finite. There can be no community between them. ^ 

This is similar to the impossibility of ascertaining the goodness or otherwise of 

everv Hvin* bein- all at once. The same is the case with the death of one who is just 

' born This^can however be ascertained after a division. Says th.s:-The wise man 

iSn °^^„r2 toat emancipation of all in the case of the freedom 

of onf only from succession, the world must come to end. And tins depends upon the 
1 finn proved to exist by the authority of the Sastras. Thus hero is the authority 

nfthe meanTof knowledge known as verbal authority, which establishes the emancipation 
understood. How can it be that the same sliast ras should by a certain teaching of theirs, 

' stultify another authority of the Sastras establishing the eternity of the modifications 
of tlJ Pradhana? Therefore the inference which militates against the authority ot 
the Agaraa can not be considered an authority. It is of course in the Veda, the Smplt. 
and the Puranas that the succession of creation after Croat, on is without beginning 
and without end. Further it is not possible that all the souls should cease to be born 
and die all at once. Even in the case oflearned men who have been practising and 
■ working for more lives than one to achieve discriminative knowledge, tlus kuowlcc go , 
does nob become well established. How is it then possible that in the ease of all living • 
beings whether they belong to the class of the moving or the unmov.ng creatures, it - 
\*> ahould manifest all at once by some chance ? , .. ^ 

Further it is not proper that the effects should manifest at one and the same time 

although the causes are not in existence at one and the same time. In the case of the 
' manifestation of discriminative knowledge by succession, innumerable souls may be 
i released by succession, but the destruction of the universe will not follow, because 

creatures are infinite and innumerable. Thus all is plain- 88. 

S$ISfSh:h'V Sutra 34. 
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Absolute-freedom 3 comes when the qualities', becom- 

; ing devoid 3 of the object 2 of the Purusa 1 , become. latent 5 - , 

: or 15 the power 12 of consciousness 11 becomes established® in 

its own 7 nature 8 .— 194. 
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OH. IV. § 34. ON ABSOLUTE INDEPENDENCE, 194, 


VYASA. 

jpnrat sr%ar^i %srssr ^^qsrfcrsr gr i ^^Fwpfont gs- 

w srfirsrsrer* jyajrat ^^isrRrsr 

SH^^c^rT5rHf5iw^ic!p«s^i feferisri^r rt^t ^r 
ig^fiifsr ii \* si . ': ; .;V- _ ..'■>; 

It lias been said that absolute freedom comes when the succession 
of the functioning of the qualities in the performance of their duties is 
over. Its nature is now ascertained. Absolute freedom is the latency 
of the qualities on becoming devoid of the object of the Purusa, or it 
is the power of consciousness established in its own nature. Absolute 
freedom is the becoming latent by inverse process, of the qualities, when 
they are devoid of the object of the Purusa, after having achieved the 
experience and emancipation of the soul. 

The power of consciousness is absolute when it is not again limited. 
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Translated by various Sanskrit Scholars. 

Edited by Major B. D liAsr, i.M.S. (Retired ). 

’ " . ’ . ■r,;Z,)d\ . 

Professor MaxM idler rendered an important serYtfe ( to me 
cause of comparative theology by the publication o . t 1ft rnctei 
Books of the East.” The 411 volume* in that senes represent 
the most important scriptures of the principal nations m Asia. 
Of these, 21 are translations of the Sanskrit, works. But still 
some of the most important sacred books or the Hindus hate 

not been published in that series. ... , . 

It is the duty of every faithful and true votary or dimluism 
to do all in his power to make known the contents of his sacred 
books to the world at large and to his fellow brethren in faith m 
India. It is not too much to say that a very large number ot 
English-educated Hindus, unacquainted, with Sanskrit possess 
v,rv little knowledge of their sacred scriptures. "h e me 

Christian and the ' Mohamadan are well acquaint^ with tneir 
religious scriptures, the Hindu alone is ignorant oi m& sacieu 

.bool^ ’■«*.. , . ' | 

T,, remove this want, it is proposed to publish tne original 

texts of the sacred books together with their English translations. 
\ list of the works already taken in hand is gnen e off. 
1 >n« Tvart of 100 pages or so much as will complete a book or a 
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The Sacred Books of the Hindus. 

■ 

Vol. I.- Upanisads - The Isa, Kena, Katha, Prasaa, Mud 
M auduka Upanisads with. Madhva’s commentary, transl 
English, witb copious explanatory notes by Sris Cham 
Cloth, bound, silver letters. Price 5 Rupees. 

/ / : ; ■ ■ ' ‘ 

' OPINIONS. : 


The Modern Review, the best Indian monthly, writes 

Jpanini Office has ubw undertaken the "publication of Hie Sacred Books 
he Hindus. ‘ This series, when completed, will be as useful as Max 
$red Books of the East.’ ] t is a great undertaking and we wish it every 
ce$S. This series is recoin mended to the readers oi the. Modern hevi<’U\ 

), we hope, whi patronise the publication by their subscribing’ to it. 

. i yV ■ ..'I'; . ; . . 

The Indian Mirror, the well-known oldest daily of Cal- 
tfca, in its issue of Saturday, the 18th September, 1909, wnfces : 

< Tlje paniiO Office, Allahabad, is to be eongrutui tied on the production ^ this sumptuous 
me of the six weiWcuomi U|.uinishads which have been published with the ougirnd texf. 
jkrit— Kngliwh vocabulary of all the worth in the text in their l>nda form,' English kaiudutta 
v$ text and Mndhva's Commentary, together with copious explanatory notes by the iramditter, 

« Sris Chandra V»sn, the well-known Sanskrit scholar of European and American reputation, 
hta .was the founder of the DvaiU school of the Vedanta philosophy, and it is for the f*VH 
bthat his interpretation of the Upaniahads has been made known to the Kuglish- reading 
|p' ^^6 translate has been exoelkmly made. 1 1 is readable and not woodendegged which 
a*ppib‘ is often the ease with translation by European Sanskrit scholars who, do 

thoroughly understand the meaning of Sanskrit phrases, instances of which have been gim* 
fwfeseor -S* i> Bhandarkar in the pamphlet which he ..wrote alxmt three ■jmm ago. 'Wt ■ ■ 
Wxtt&xd this new undertaking of the Vmnii ;! 


an attempt to make the treasures, of Hindu thought Im'mi m SmObt, aw«iU« 


tember, 1909, writes in a leading article:— * 

The publication of the Sacred Books of the Hindus marks a new cm ia Indian sek4&r$hi$> 

The volume before us bears evidence of great and scrupulous labour in making jpt philmphy 
of the Dvaita gehool of .Ved8.h$ie;fc English reading public. Till the pnMiplwt 

of the volume under review the knowledge of Madliva’s commentary on the HpanBWb #£# 
«1 ued to a, few learned Pandits principally of the South, the laud of birth aridihdMnir oftlat 
philosopher. : - , • 

a .or Reserves our 1*4 thanks for: hi* spBiidg jio . 

■ with copious explanatory notes. He has been the pioneer, in th* fid£Wi& >t p : 
been by no means wy, * * p .' tob .: 

md this publication to the pat rf mage of the reader for it trials hitii m$$v~ | 
[i-nd uism tetter than in works written by Europeans who if not ub*jmp*.Muw 
"grasp the meaning of the original or trying to be blend and wmiV mav.' 

fits and get up of the volume before tw its price of five ntpwj w very 




{ 3 / 


That well-known social reformer, scholar, thinker and authoi\ 
Bai Bahadur Laia Baij Nath s B*A* f F.A.U., who lately 
retired from the judicial service of these provinces, writes in his 
recent work entitled u Suggestions for Religious Education and 
other Reforms in Hindu society” : — 

“ Translations of the sacred books of the Hindus have already been publish- 
ed both hy European as well as Indian scholars. The latest addition to the 
subject is the series just started in Allahabad by Messrs* ft. C, Vasu and B. 1). 
Yasu, translators of the Sicilian ta Kaiunadi and scholars of well-known repute 


Vasu, translators of the Sicilian ta Kaiunadi and scholars of well-known repute 
both in as well as out of India. They have already published the Isa, Rena, 
Prasana, Munduka and Mondokya Upanisads, with most scholarly notes and a 
translation which is a great improvement upon many of the existing ones. 
The other books of the series will introduce the Vedanta Sutras with ten com- 
mentaries, the Nyaya, Sankhya, Vaisheshika, and Yoga, with commentaries, 
the Mitakshara, the six Ve dan gas and some of the Piminas and Up vedas. The 
work will be a monument of Indian scholarship as it has been entrusted to 
well-known scholars. 1 ’ ' - YS 'TY'/ , ' Y peYd. Y. 

The Leader of Allahabad, dated Friday, November 5, 1900, writes :- -The 
Hindu public are indebted to the scholarship and the enterprise of Babu 
Si risk Chandra Vasu and Major B. 1), Basil for several costly and valuable 
editions of noted Sanskrit works which are a treasure-house of learning, 
wisdom and piety. The Siddhauta Kanmudi. m four volumes and the 
Ankthadhtfaija Paitini in eight are by now well known. They are monumental 
works. The brothers Vasu have for some time been engaged in the 
f translation and annotation of some of the sacred books: of the Hindus, There 
are issued in the ‘‘.Sacred Books of the Hindus” series. The Im, Kena, 
Kathn , Pm»na % Munduka and Maudukija TJ pan ishads, with Madhwabs Com- 
mentary, and Explanatory Notes, and the first part of Mitakshara and of the 
flhhaiidotpja Upaitishud, are already out, while tin 1 second parts of these 
are in the press. The Sim ftmnhita is another of their publications. There 
are several minor books published in addition, while other works, all 
"important ones, are in the course of preparation. Of course all these have 
cost Balm ftirish Chandra and Major Basu much patient labour and the 
expenditure of a large sum of money. But the Hindu public ought ro make 
their enterprise a success by extending their support to the publications. 

United India and’ Native States of Madras In its issue of 
Kith October, 1909, writes . 

“We have received YoL 1 of the Series containing Hie above books and we 
have no hesitation in recommending it to our readers. To each of the books is 
appended a short introduction. The text and M adhava’s commentary are ren- 
dered into English and with these are abundant explanatory notes by Sris Chan- 
dra Vasu, a. Sanskritist of European reputation. It will be impertinence on our 
part to say anything of the merits of the original works or of the translation. 

. , , it will be ^ crying' shaine if Indians, who are now roused io a sense of sturdy 

patriotism, fait to appreciate the merits of the undertaking and withhold their 
patronage. With some avidity, we await the other promised volumes in the 
*$’ ,M vjv? serie^' 1 1 ' 

Dp, J. Jolly, Fhu D., Hon. Lift. D., Oxford, Professor of 
( ;Y; t TV University of Wurzburg, Bavaria,, writes “ 1 
; fcakea special interest in this new series of the Sacred Books of the Hindus, 

YiYY 1 that it will be a success' such as Max Muller's series of the Sacred 

Books of the East has been. Yours, 1 gather, is ah essentially patriotic 
undertaking. It will help to promote the interest in things Indian, In Indian 
learning and Indian religion, bot h in ymn* country and in Europe. The selec- 
tion of works intended for translation appears fee have been judiciously made, 
and Uk way in which ihe translation of Yol. I, containing the Upanisads, has 
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been executed, does Us author every credit.” 

The Theosophy in India for October 15. 1909, writes Anything 

from the P4»mi Office is always valuable and very welcome ; more 
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tt i it Vainavalkva Smriti with the commen tary _ Btite 
Jnotel “I gloss, Balambhatti, ^trafcslated mtp JJgKd 

Sh oopious explanatory notes by J indisp^sabie 

S ^# l f'S!2.rta£n£S?S tSS S» Hindu W»o- 

Part I just out— Mitaksara with Balambh Sanskrit Text, Rs. 2. 
t Prioe- One Rupee and eiglit annas. D tto. > ® be 8wJ l90 i>, write ; " 
ThP Allahabad Law Journal, tor neLU'Hw ^ . books of 

Mijor B. D. Basil, 1. M S., is editing a 1 *’*' 1 scholars which promises to be 
■ttoHindnft,” translated by - var '?"“ ^ t his scr i e s will contain VitfsnwUwo; 
of great value. The second , ' ollu ’® u e nalmribhatfi. These will be 

Smriti together with the AHtefc»a» « ^ «>d e u.| 1U nvn member of the Provincial 
translated by Mr, Snsa Chandra \ asa, a # “ limitation, whose translation 

... • - * *' - i onhA m 1 Of Witt© rtJfiULU.iuv#iM * ^ 


i\vii v* K - * . ■ . v 

translated, m -»r, orw.ww - - -(.nutation, whose translation 

Givil Service and an Oriental scholar of wide mmwui, Sanskrifc 

of Pauini’sGimmnwticalAphorisiusishnownandat f 1 ‘ w llot have been 

is studied. It is clear that the work of translatio >«» which 

c c i« ssussr s? » jgiwn- sivs 

S?;vs«« •>’ 

peasant to one’s ownself, and be Unbred *<m 

°V commenting npoa tins says f n , % " , 

tte among these, those stated first are stronger ten those 

and Zlamhhatta'B gloss as transhate by a ^ n ; ** ’" however taws ■, 

Sad a char and the self imposed laws aie not 

strictly so called. They are intuitive v^^re those" declared 

tiifcwO but the direct and pure. All piotyn«sn *av.. ..ic o fcwi((fcj . ;fn 
rn Vhb Simti There is however ' no conflict between the **«*■ f 

111 the watMflicsa laws. The pratyaksa laws are various 

it authority in matters of dhartna ; whi e > »> ^ tJ he Brst j„ I 

prSn'hL win t 

,!rt part which « g w < — . 

so much emphasis the leader of ^ 

feetwres on u Law : Its origin, glow tl « , before the law flebool. 

K fe *** 5ft •'■ 0 ;.?*'“.'v' , “r2iS, »«*■ : .. 
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m W'HiM 

’^.p: J 


between the 


ver no ©onniec oeuwwu r p wv , A ,_■ r* 
pratyaksa laws are the 
we <*mm: • -Wle the »«««*«? 


1-0^ ami Is the.n,i.s»atotemn 

SiJSS®* tS.STSSTi.SX* 'it. w. v.n,.». -»»• , 

. N. o. oj r , r?sS . 

ChaneelUJP of the University of Bombay write,-;- ' 









and-transiated. The series is very well got np ana m 

to the patronage of our countrym en. 
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1 1 Vol. IV, -- Aphorisms of Yoga by Patanjali, with the commentary 
gj ■. Vaenaspati .Misra*, by Rama Rrasada,* 
M. A.j cloth bound, silver letters -Hs. 5. 

OUR PATRONS. 

The following Governments and Native States have encouraged 
the publication by subscribing to it: 

(1) The Government of India. 

(2) The Government of Madras. 

(3) The Government of the United Provinces of Agra and 

Oudll. 

(4) The Government of E. B. and Assam. 

(а) H. H. the Maharaja of Travancore. 

(б) IT. H. the Maharaja of Mysore. . 

U) 11. If. the Maharaja of Indore. 

(8) II, H. the Maharaja Gaekwar of Baroda. 

(9) H. H. the Maharaja of Kolhapur. m'-'M : . V 

(10) H. H. the Maharaja of Jodhpur. 

(11) H. H. the Maharaja of Re wall. 

(12) H. H. the Maharaja of Kurundwad. 

(13) His Excollenev the Dewan Salieb of Indore. 

(14) The Archaeological Department of Kashmir. 

(15) His Excellency the Dewan Salieb of Bhownagar, &c., &c. 


WORKS UNDER PREPARATION 

I. -THE UPANISADS. 

mm ■ 

(I) Bfthadilvanyaka, A 'study by Balm Pnrnentlu Narain 

I H Bi-ihadiivanyaka with the great Vjitfci of Suretorfclifiya 
by. Pandit Mahadeva SfiRtri, b.a., m.ii.a.s., Curator, Government 
t ("neural i A'brary, Mysore. , ' : 

(H) Taittiriya U pan bad with Madhva Bha^ya by Pandit 
Clihote Lai BiiM-gava, b.a. , C1 . . , 

(4, Gnpauckhat, by the Royal Prince Dara Shikoh, son ol 
Emperor Shall Julian, in original Persian, Englished by Professor 
1§§J: " 1 if aiidsl ivntr r - .Brassad Sinha, B.Sc. . , : t, 
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II. SIX SCHOOLS OF HINDU PHILOSOPHY. 

tl) The Vedanta sutras, in ten volumes, (a) Sankara’s eom- 
■ mentnrv with the gloss Bhamati, (h) Ramanuja’s commentary, 

let Mad hvn’s commentary I Pftrnaprajna-Darsana), by Mr. Subba 




c,, nm ,e,„a,, Balm 

in Chandra Vasu. , > , ■ . , 

t2) Purvn Minuunsa, with a new commentary in English by 

* ! 1 T ifcjT. : 







mil! 
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rftf. 1 l ' .‘tAft * „ 


(1) Vyiikarana, ( 2 \ Sik sfi, (3) Cbhandas, U) naipa, ny 
Biil)u £>ma Chandra Vasu. ( 5 ) Nirnkta, or. Yr ska’s 
on Nighantu with critical notes and translation into English bv 
Pandit Hirftnand Srstri, M.A., m.o.l. j. Punj.l ; V. R. a. s. m*m, 

K yoti»a, by Professor Nalinbih&ri Mitra, m.a. 

V.-PURaNAS. 

Vayu Parana with critical and historical notes and trans- 
lation into English' by Babu Bijaya Chandra Maztimtlar, h.a b t.., 
M.B.A.s. (Bond.) (2) Devi Bhhgavatn, by i rof Nahnbilu ri_ Mitra, 
M.A. i.3) Adhvatma Iia nirvana, by Pandit Sri kvisnn -To** 

B ’ Suh-uta, by Major B. I). .Basil, i. m. 8 . 

Silpa-Sastra, by Dr. A. K. Coonniraswamy, 0, sc. tLmuU, «c. 


" CONTENTS^ 1 

VOLUME feNouns and '.&nbstaiitiveis t paces' 1028. 

Do; II --"Part I. Verbs and their Conjugation, pages 718. 

Do. II m II. Kridanta or making of nouns from roots, pp. 408. 

Do, m—Vaidika Grammar, pages 247. 

It contains 4,000 Sfitras of Panim, 9.00 Sutras of Siikat^yaiia 
SOtras on accent (Pint Sfttras), 2,000 verbal roots and their conjugation ! 
coppo.at.iuH.hr. ivlio In o i till. .M.tiiliiivi.vii IHiiinivpitii v.illi i'ii|>ioaa • ocpUtl.ic 







iOBS of Distinguished Professo? s of Sanskrit.. 
opadhyaya Pandit Phivakmvar SWW. (Benares ) — 

wm srsmra i to 

“tomcat fa;gr 3^r 5 ^ tott prrf^far” 

1#??! TTsr mfw ^r^iftrarjm^r : ^ct- 
W’ qiNrer 5fiT# mr it* sm- 

tot *rtW sritzr ^rr^q^r^n^sr an^nsr^rarr- 

^i% qrofr&r nimlwr^T^s qfo^^gf?nT5r&fiisr; i 

M al i ant ahopa d hya y< i Pandit Kailas Chandra Sinmotri, (Benares) 

^fSif OTtqRfiw! t sftg^nr TOjjsfcira^ 

%gF?f#jprr anw*? ^ %% spr ?ra$- 
’fSRBrsfen %5rog' ci^TqTfer^ qt sf gf^rs^gq^^r ainarr- 
ftpgTRrtri^i frotw*y- 

^’Eqatfcr srcwm ?f?r i ^mogTOmr 

sti^WSp^W! I 


liiiiiilll 


Index to the Sutras of Pftnini, Dhatupatha 
UnM! aiid-Phit Sutras. 

Price one rupee and eight annas only. 


THE ASTAJDHYAYt OF PANINI 

' ' :■ ■ PPd d i " ■ : '" fl . v 

Complete in 1,682 pages, Royal Octavo: 

awing Sanskrit Surras ami Vrittis with notes and Explana- 
: : : : ' . • : 

tfam in English, based on the celebrated Commentary 

-:/r ■■■■■ ? ' '' .' ', • . '■■ ' : / :■ ' ' i V ■ 

called the lids' -ik a. 

, ■ S'- P : )'■■-;■ ' ' ' • ( V / 

Price FOR THE Complete Wore. 











FOLK-TALES OF HINDUSTAN 


REPRINTED FROM THE MODERN REVIEW 


REGARDING THESE TALI 


. A . v 








; FOLKLORE of Condon for June 30th, 1909, in a review of this 
work from the pen of Mr. M. Longworth Dames, T. 0. S. (Retd:) 

“ [u this little volume ten stories from North India, which 
have already appeared in the Modern Review , are reprinted in a 
convenient form. * * * * The stories are told in good English, * *. 
The stories are excellent examples of the taies of wonder, adven- 
ture, and enchantment that circulate throughout the Mohammedan 
world. * * The town of Janjal Nagari in the Land of Darkness 
is a sort of Gotham with features suggesting Laputa, and the 
continuation of extreme folly with philosophical disputation is 
very effective. The more elaborate stories are all good of their 
class, • and 4 The Seven Princes,’ "Vikram and the Faqir,’ and' 
* Prince Mahbub’ are well worthy of association with our old 
favorites from Alif Laila. ' 

u It is to be hoped that Shaikh Chilli will continue his colldd- 
tions, and make known to the world some more gems from bis 
treasure-house.!’ 


!• 



silt? 


‘‘To a Hindu the book should bo more than welcome, containing m i% 
does many a rational explanation of the eeremoidos enjoined upon him by 
•VlaFo. and His successors. * * In the whole book nothing adti 4 nrpas:* til Stoct* 
dity which the author gives to she true meaning of the Oavatri, the master 
mantra of the Hindu.” 

The, Central Hindu College Magazine for July, 1009, in /-re* 
viewing this book, writes 

This is a valuable and vet easily read book that we ran keep on hand, oy.v.. : 
roftesh our minds about the truths underlying i he <la.i f v ffliefciee when custom' ■■ 
is blunting t lie percept ion of th^ meaning of Hie rcoiiai.bms we UaVfV be*m 
taught to address to Hie Hods, to t he Guns and to til© He ! L As tire Aodbor 
puts it: tiie.se practices will keep alive in us I he memory that WO are not only 
physical beings owing duties to our mifc-cuetert, 

as well as to beasts and birds, but that we are spiritual beings as veil, owing 
duties to the' various grades of spiritual entities; ~ Pit pis, Devas eU%, at the 
same time we shall learn the taws of health and good living. We strongly 


Tte Private Journal of the Marquess of Hast! 

■ si ■ t ■ ■ ••• ■ ' ' ' 

. A VERY INTERESTING WORK 


_ _ _ . ( ; n Vi^A\X * XN A SZt OA 1 UU YV 

Paper cover Rs. 2 : . Cloth Rs, 3 Postage extra. 

This -work 'has been recommended by the Directors of Public* Instruct ion, 
Bengal, Eastern Bengal and Assam, and Bombay, for the Libraries of Colleger 
and Schools. The .Director of Public Instruction, Bombay, has been pleased to 
t puM fhm ti on ^ “lad bii Editcat^ ^'Tbe Private Journal 

(Sd.1 VV. H. SHARP, 
Director of Public Instruction. 
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let.) This edition also contains souk: additional loiters, an introdnn ion 

and 4 illustrations, dtf. '8vo., pages lf)08 dlotltf GifMett*red. Price its. 5. 

Posing eextra, ■ • 


. : ... 

By Major B. IX Basil, i. M.S. £«etd.) • 

Cloth bound, Gilt .letters; firtorme rupee «»d eight <„,ms only. 

Second Edition, revised and enlaced, s ,7 ' ? 

yvork will prove of use to the diabetic as well as to the ordinarj- 
practitioner. It is written « ilh a view to enlighten the stiff* rers froju 



of the educated classes of 
.ml drink which are harmful to them, 
Qiem khM> The ge.Dup of the hook is 


i, , o The value of this exo 
wlii eh wo adopt as our own, 
among the educated 
should he familiar with what 
concisely written and pc 
has seen a good deal of this 
hearing, when he says 
e\mvJk®m and his explanation is t 
“ijfoir kidneys are, less wor 
also frequent bathers 
ueys would do, 
in the key-note of the 
retain their kidney power 
alcoholic drink and also from 
open by regular daily baths, 
a copy of this book, 
what is more the practitioner i 
tfieo'irtin All that is interestiu. 

The well-known London Medical 
Issue of Saturday, September 
excellent little work, which should prove 
t loner. : U is written in. a thoroughly p 
to date And lucidly stated, 'Major 


Unfortunately Diabetes is a common disease 
community in India. It is therefore necessary that one 
to eat. and drink in this disorder.’ 1 This well and 
;>tntedly states the most important facts. Major Basu 
disease in India, ami is entitled to a respectful 
that as a rule Diabetes cases live longer in India than 
, hat Indians are vegetarians and therefore 
iked than in the case of m<mt--eaters. Indians are 
and therefore the skin does much of the work that kid- 
The marvellous residual ki tl ney power of the nati ves of India 
longevity of cases of Diabetes amongst therm, Thej 
unimpaired from their vegetarian diet and non- 
' the fact that they keep the pores of their skin 
It would be well for every practitioner to- .get 
it has all the facts and theories of the latest kind and 
au d 'the patient will ,*ind .it a perfect bode 
,g or useful is to be found in itJ” • T k . v * 
weekly, THE HOSPITAL, 

18th, 1909, in reviewing this work, writes :-“An 
of decided value to every practi- 
raeticai fashion,, * ft had It/- gives 
* Basu’s little work ought to become a 
o roughly recommend it to the practji- 
with which it deals/" . . 

t.c.p., F.R.S.. &«•. the RegiuB Pro- 
ty of Oxford and the renow n- 
af Medicine, whtph m “ lie p T e 
;uu g</ writes iii" Ms letter, 

5 I'anini Office : I iooked'. over 

of diabetes, wliieU cou tains an 


M 


iii®** 

nttttns 


pp^g 





**'. .Tfee. General "ppaotltionep, which .4s the 

Incorporated Medical Practitioners* Association of the United Kmg&qm t In its 

issue, dated London, October % 1909, in reviewing the work, writes the 

tf#t ,tke rt&bkfrhb wrote 

Mis 'book was' to render people familiar with what to pat and drink in diabetes, 
and that it has been written as much fdr Me general public W for the ordinary 
med^^^ctitwjie^ Dr. Bmu’ss booklet on the Dietetic Tratoen* of 
fciahetes admirably fulfils the object of the author. The reader will find a 
iph^s^arcpnntof the vainohs^larb'bM'ydrates rhost useful for uidWidtial ‘caseis, 
- tfeei pra&Mtio&er will gain, a -.clear idea- of the quantity and quality of 
oaybp-hydyato whicli can be allowed with benefit to a glyeosuric patient/’* s 

' Ini rwiewlug this work, the Prescribe** of Edinburgh, in -its- issue 
of November, 1909,, writes The book should prove 

aiibbSM^'is' a ; very common disease, claiming many vrcfciihs ; i|mong the better 
'class of natives./ f - * - ; '■ ’■ ' : ’- ,sv 

of the Royal Army-- Medical Oorps, for November" 

t909/iir boAcludlnrg. a long review ef #§e^o*k>- iviitps The book is clearly 

• mlptm well & well worth perusal.” . 


writes “ The author has. been most diligent in. .. consulting $11- recognised 
Authorities on diabetes, and, though quite small, this book may be said to pre- 
sent iiVh compact aM simple form all that can be done by dietetic treatment 
" -loiMufferers f rein -disease. : ; ■ ;/yC 

aood Health of Lbndon for February, 1910 , write 
tornibofi&ktbetes ” is the title of .a neat little tolume b 
The Major deals with the sqbjeo 
i»jpular style which will make the book acceptable to , 

..■ V ' ■: 

:/i'f wk /bi ■ V/ -r /' ■ ' *i . [a*' ;0 ?: , $$$$ ■- -■ h s i, . ; 

.-•■■'■:• JUST OUT*' ’ . 

S i(M ha nta, mhskf i t teiit, BengaM tranS 
:m^rn>mM*mmzms platesef stars, &c.mM0 pages, Royal octr 
Vijnamlnda, alia# Hajri Prasamm Ohaterji 
jp^|ue^r, UVP.). Price fts. $. 

• ■ ■-* -■ . ^ , ... • _ . ; 

fit 1 “‘ 4 4 

^ v - --iJuTT- - .: '' ' ' 


e Dietetic VWfiP 
cloth, by- Major 
bi.teresting,,a.nd 
■s of Me laity a $ 


opiiy ... f t l 

ay in the same mosque with 1 v «f 
; judgment on a very dispttt- , 

*0&n 4iaW? ’ : A < ».’ } i».M ., Jf*' 

in Bengalee iu ^ ‘vots; ... 
ajaii Ram Mohan Roy, doth,. 

aramhamsa RSm .Knsya (in 
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BhuvaneshvvAri' Ashram, : 

Bahaa urg-aaj, ALLAHABAD 


1 

i - A '1 ' hi - JirJSeiifil 


THE PROPAGATION OF HINDI) LITERATURE. 

M*A ! ' A.' 

A PROPOSAL. 


w / § $p m 


owleclged fact that the. VcdaB.ia las influence d Hie 
‘ Western Philosophers and tlriakeis and is destined 
. ,^,^ence them more and more m future. The Hindus have 
the choice before them to be the religious teachers of humanity. To 
fit themselves for that task it is necessary that every educated Hindu 
should understand the religion and the philosophy of his country. 
But the times are changed, and the struggle for existence does hot 
give much leisure to busy men to study, their books in the original ; 
therefore, to meet this want, the Panini office has undertaken to 
publish the Sacred Books of the Hindus with Sanskrit text and 
word meaning. It is truly “ a gigantic task/' as says a Reviewer ; 
an4 : caB'%e properly done not by an individual, but* by' an association. 

LWiis therefore proposed- ;;j that a Society be formed with its Head” 

quarters in Allahabad and that this Society be called— the Society 
for the propagation of the H indu Literature.” So the co-operation 
of all persons interested in this attempt is cordially invited. >> ; . 

The following are the provisional rules of this Society ; — 

l;lt|SMf|l # NAN HU : ■'■.■V.s-iM t<:TT . ,-A ■ .--v 

■ ■ . .(1) Every Hindu is entitled to become a member of this Society 
provided he is in sympathy with its aims and objects. ■ ... , Sa 

f 2} Every member will have to pay Es. 10 as entrance fee 
and Rs. 12 a* year as subscription. The Entrance fee will go to 
form the nucleus of a permanent fund for the publication- of the 
Sacred Books of the Hindus, of which every member will get - a 
copy free as it is published month after month. 

” (8) The Executive Committee of the Society will consist of a 
President, a Vice-President, a Secretary and seven members. 

(4) The meetings of the members will be held, from time to 
time, to read papers on subjects of Indian religion, science and 
philosophy, .Am- 1 t — - I’ 

..- 4 5 ; Tk ajfoeiety will not attack any religion or enter into any 
|r ; ;y*#»trpversy regarding religious matters with any sect, of 
or non-Hindus. . 

(6) AH the funds of the Association ; 'will be deposited ! fh a Hank 

’ '' ''' ’V-A 

■ : it. . (7) Any one paying Rs. 500 Or more as donation will be a life 

member, and will have to pay nothing- monthly ; and in all meetings 
4 y *«f,#fe&<x»«ty will- possess live votes. Any donation, however small, 
will be thankfully received. - ■ . 1 . < > 

iS) Non-Hindus, who are sympathisers with the movement, can 
become Associate members on the same conditions as ordinary 
members. They will have the right, fo attend the meetings but 
will have no votes. , . • s 

' All emmtmimtiom to be addremed io~~ 

. 1 * • ■ ; 

. , B. I). BASU, Major, (Retired), ■ 
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OPINIONS. 

J ■ - : ' ■■ 

mes of India, “ the first paper in : Asia," writes :~We we 
pa of establishfrtg a “ Sdciety for the Tropagathm of Hindu Liter 
hat ' boeii stirred in Allahabad. The* to 


orefarv, ela 



and religion way have a valuable contribution to make to the civilisation 
of the future., livery system has to learn something from others aMM>¥ 

to ambition tio-, i^cibnte to 

% common stock of human, civilisation is a noble ambition ami is likely ‘ 
more fruitful than to aspire to to the teacher of all mankind., That 
the. sacred,. literature of t!ie Hindus con tains some valuable spiritual 
' truths, is being generally recognised, thanks to the disinterested latourse Of 
European arid American ocfesla^. lie **.;» healtliy sign. that? Indian scholars 
have begun, to take np the work of publishing correct versions of their 
ancient classics. The Panini Press (V oflice) of Allahabad has undertaken the 
issue, in a cheaper form than the ** Sacred Hooks of the East" series, of the 
Hffl«n‘seriptufesi\Wt,tf «n English translation by competent Indian gentlemen. 
The proposed “ Soetaty for the Propagation of ‘ Hindu . Literature ” will be 

associated' with the project. : ' ' 

fry lif'" 1 '■'( tr.H ’ it,S 'i ■ , tie , > >*du<ti Atf-tf V, '! ,i '44,’MM , 

...The>Lhad©P'of Allahabad wtftes >-We are glad to draw atrontku. to 
the prospectus rtf “ The Society for the, Pia>pag«fc»on frf Hindu UteMm’' 
which we printed the other day. Every Himiu. and many broadrmfawted 
men -who are not Hindus, must sympathise with the object of 
|l^i|ftiposbd^Soeietyjt It gives tis special pleasure«Ohat Allahabad is tonjlte 
the headquarters of the Society, and tlnst it will to its privilege to have as 
Sectary Major B. 15. Bsmu, than whom none more, energetic, enthusiastic or , 
devoted could he found The conditions Of 

bv ! any- means, and it is tube iiOfm<rt!u'i "the number or members will to 
large • ‘p t w» W ^ V; **f* w fid*! 

iMH writes: -Jlisun briKKATtiuB. -The Panini Office, Khuvaft- 

eswari Asrama, Bahadurga,nj, Allahabad, is undertaking to publish iu English 
the. sacred books of the Hindus, with Sanskrit text and word meaning, in 

' •{ orders these works may be read by. those **o.»N fa 
To asswt/iu 


: soetet;y, n> is proposed, snau pay HHi^iuriuiiTHvaiwiu 
j*#«y*ar as subscription. Every month a portion of the saef eft books, j 

expected, will be published, and the society will meet, from time to ** 
read papers on subjects of Indian religion, science and philosophy. 

The Modern Review of Calcutta \\u-ites : •■••Considering with w 
ability s re^4larityj the Sacred Books of lilfe Rind a a att t&jing edited 
published, by the Panini Office, we have no hesitation in stating that 
proposal deserves every .support that the educated public can give it. 
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PRESIDENT. ■ . 

MahAmahopAdhy&ya Pandit Adityar&ma Bhattfeh&rya, M.A, F.A.TJ, 
Late Professor of Sanskrit, Muir Central, College. 

VICE-PRESIDENTS. 

Hnn’hlp Sir \ T G Chandravarkar, Kt., b.a, nu.B., Senior Pnisne 
H JudJc High Court, Bombay, and Vice-Chancellor ot the Un,- 

HoSf Nt^S^S'r.anya Ivor, Kt., C-I-E. . Retir red ^ 

Judge and Acting Chief Justice, High Court ot Judieatme, 

Sirii? ciiaram Ka,-. **, <M*fc H « h 

of fh.v.i», 

College, Calcutta. , „ T : p„; a „ 9 

Hon’ble Mr. Justice Pramada Charan Bannerji, B.A, B.E, runs 

Hon’M^’lLi” Bahadur 1 Pandit Sunder fed, b.a, , cu.e. Advocate, High 
Court. N.-W. P. Sometime Vice-Chancellor, University. oi Allahabad. 
Hon'ble Munshi Ganga Prasad Varma, Editor, the Advocate, Luck- 

Mah&mahop&dhy&ya Pandit Sudhakara Uvivedi, E.A.U, of benares. .n 
Mahamahopadhyaya Ganga Nath Jha, M.A, D. Lett., F A.U., Professor - 
of Sanskrit, Muir Central College. p _„ ; j A _ t , 

Eai Bahadur Munshi Gokul Prasad, M A, ut-b , F.A.TJ, IruHrten-, 
Kayastha Pathshala, Allahabad. 


APPLICATION FORM. 


To 




Sir, 


Major B. .!). BASU, I. M. S. (Retired), 

. Secretary (Provisional), 

to 

The Society for the Propagation of Hindu Literature. 


ili! 

# 1 1 


Please enlist my name as a member of the abovenamed Society. 
I remit Ten (10) Rupees as Entrance Fee and Twelve (12) Rupees 

i, « * . * #» ■. , 1 _ ' . (Ain J r-.) , 


as subscription for the year .1910 

. 




- 


mm 


m mey'Mrite W{f j 
legibly. 


Name 

Address 
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,yayi of F&timi, wfti feglisii IritM&tion, 

tS^ 7 Sa„ 1 vm,H,r. IU ,i 

>us explanatory u-ofces and eom.tie»te 

►¥&' ; . : __ . •*.*__ ' 

A? I 


?sw|; 


j Vol. II, pt, t. VAjnavaikya ; 
it&fesara and the gloss Balam- 

SS«I, ; 


pati Misi*a, translated at 
Folk Tales of Hindustan, by 

lliigllsb Wor*fcs of Rajah. Ran 
of ditto,' 


in Ilia Mosque \viih the 

on a d jspaM point of Mnh&m- , , ' ^ 

. . . 1 ■” ■ ^ . ■•• *' 
Apply -To the MANAGER, 

■ ' Rantni OmsaisfiS' 

BahfidutyuM}, 

■ - Atimwmi, 
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